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CHAP. V. CONTINUED. 


Bur it would be no impertinent digression here, 
(as to the main scope of our present undertaking) 
should we briefly compare the forementioned 
doctrine and cabala of the ancient Incorporealists 
(the Pythagoreans and Platonists) with that οἷς. 
Christianity : and consider the agreement, or dis- 
agreement, that is betwixt them. First, therefore, 
here is a plain agreement of these best and most: 
religious philosophers with Christianity in this : 
That the most consummate happiness, and high-’ 
est perfection, that human nature is capable of, 
consisteth not in a separate state of souls, stri pped 
naked from all body, and having no manner οὗ 
converse with matter, as some high-flown persons’ 
in all ages have been apt to conceit. For such 
amongst the philosophers (and Platonists too): 
was Plotinus; the unevenness and unsafeness of 
whose temper may sufficiently appear from hence, 
that as he conceived human souls might possibly 
ascend to so high a pitch, as quite to shake off 
. VOL. LV. B 


2 THE SOUL'S HAPPINESS DOES NOT CONSIST 


commerce with all body ; so did he on the other 
hand again imagine, thatthey might also descend 
and sink down so low, as to animate not only 
the bodies of brutes, but even of trees and plants 
too: two inconsistent paradoxes;. the latter 
whereof is a most prodigious extravaganey, 
which yet Empedocles, though otherwise a great 
wit, seems to have been guilty of also, from those 
verses of his in Athenzus;° 


"HYs γὰρ ποτ᾽ ἐγὼ γενόρζην κούρη re κόρος τε, 
Θάμνος τ᾽, olavig τε καὶ εἰν ἁλὶ ἔλλοπος ἰχθύς. 
And amongst the Jews, the famous Maimonides 
was also of this persuasion, it bemg a known 
aphorism of his, in his great work, >) px NOT 
νοῦ mow: Phat in the world to come, or 
state of consummate happiness, there shall. be 
nothing at all of body, but pure incorporeity.— 
Upon which account, being accused as a denier 
of the resurrection, (an article as well of the 
‘Jewish as of the Christian faith) he wrote that 
book entitled Iggereth Teman, purposely to 
purge himself, and to reconcile those two asser- 
tions together, which he doth after such a man- 
ner, as that there ‘should be indeed a resurrection, 
at the. first coming of the Jewish Messias, of 
‘some certain persons, to live here awhile upon 
the earth, eat and drink, marry and be given in 
marriage, and then die again; after which, in the 
world to come, they should for ever continue 
pure souls, ununited to any body. In which it 
may be well suspected, that the design Maimo- 
nides drove at, was against Christianity ; which, 
notwithstanding, as to this particular, hath the 


® Deipnosophist, lib. viii. p, 610. 
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concurrent suffrages of the’ best philosophers, 
that the most genuine and perfect state:of. the- 
human soul, which in its own nature is immortad,. 
is to continue for ever, not without, but witha — 
body ; and yet our higb-flown enthusiasts gene-. 
rally (however calling themselves Christians),. 
are such great spiritualists, and so much for the- 
inward resurrection, (which we deny not to-be a. 
Scripture notion also; as in that of St. Paul, ° “If 
ye be risen with: Christ,” &c. And again, > “If 
by any means I might attain to the resurrection of 
the dead,”) as that they quite allegorize away, to- 
gether‘with the other parts of Christianity, the out 
ward resurrection of the body; and, indeed,. will 
scarcely acknowledge any future immortality, or 
life to come, after death, their spirituality thus end- 
ing in Sadducism and infidelity, if not at length in 
downright Atheism and sensuality. 

But, besides this, there is yet a further corres- 
pondence of Christianity with the forementioned 
philosophic cabala, in that the former also sup- 
poses. the highest perfection of our human souls, 
not to consist in being eternally conjoined with 
such gross bodies as these we now have, unchanged 
and unaltered : for as the Pythagoreans and Pla- 
tonists have always complained of these terrestrial 
bedies, as prisons, or living sepulchres of the soul; 
so does Christianity seem to ran much upon the 
same strain, in these Scripture expressions: ““ [ἢ 
this we groan earnestly,- desiring. to be clothed 
upon with our house which is from heaven:” and 
again, °‘‘ We that are in this. tabernacle do-groan, 
being burdened, not for that we would be an- 

* Col. iii. 1. Ὁ Phil. iii. 2. 
© 2 Cor. v. 2. 4 2 Cor. v. 4. 
Β 2 
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clothed (that is, stripped quite naked of all body},, 
but. so clothed upon, that mortality might be swal-. 
lowed up_of life:” and, lastly, * “Ourselves also, 
which have the first-fruits of the Spirit, groan with-: 
in ourselves, waiting for the adoption (sonship or 
inheritance), namely, the redemption of our bo- 
diés ;” tliat is, the freedom of them from all those. 
evils and maladies of theirs, which we here lie op- 
ptessed under. Wherefore we cannot think, that 
the same heavy load and luggage, which the souls 
of.good men, being here burdened with, do so much 
groan to. be delivered from, shall, at the general re- 
surrection, be laid upon them again, and bound 
fast:to them, to all-eternity : for, of such a resur- 
rection as this, Plotinus(though perhaps mistaking 
it for the true Christian resurrection), might have 
gsonie cause to affirm, that it would be but. a ἀνάστασις 
εἰς ἄλλον ὕπνον, a resurrection to another sleep ;- 
the soul seeming not to be thoroughly awake here, 
but, as it were, soporated with the dull steams.and | 
opiatic vapours of this gross body. For thus the 
author of the Book of Wisdom, °“'The corruptible 
body presseth down the soul, and the earthly ta- 
bernacle weigheth down the mind, ‘that museth 
upon ‘many things.” But the same willTurther ap- 
pear, from that account, which the Scripture itself 
giveth us of the resurrection: and first, ia general, 
when St. Paul, answering that query of the philo- 
sophic infidel, «“ How are the dead raised, or with 
what body do they come?” replieth in this manner, 
“ Thou fool (that is, thou who thinkest to puzzle 
or baffle the Christian article of the resurrection, 
which thou understandest not), that which thou 
sowest is not quickened (to the production of any 


εἰ Rom, viii. 23. ° b Chap. ix. 15, 
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᾿ . thing), except it first dieto whatit was.” And “thou 
sowest not that body that shall be, but bare grain,” 
as of wheat, or of barley, or the like; but God (in 
the ordinary course of nature), giveth it a body, as 
it hath pleased him (that is, a stalk, and an eaf, 
having many grains with husks in it, and therefore 
neither in quantity nor quality the same with that, 
which was sowed under ground), nor does he give 
to all seeds one and the same.kind of body neither, 
but to every seed its own correspondent body 5 as 
to wheat one kind of ear, and to barley another, 
As if he should have said: Know that this present 
__ body of oursis to be looked upon but as a kind of 
seed of the resurrection-body, which therefore is 
accordingly in some sense the same, and in some 
sense not the same with it. Besides which general - 
account, the particular oppositions, which the _ 
‘Scripture makes betwixt the present and future 
body, seem very agreeable to those of the philoso- 
phic cabala: for, first, the present body is said * to 
- besowed “in corruption,” but the future “ raised in 
incorruption.” For the children of the resurrection | 
cannot die any more.“ And then “ mortality shall 
_be swallowed up of life.”* Wherefore the Christian 
resurrection-body, as wellas that of the philosophic . 
cabala, is σῶμα ἀθάνατον, and αἴδιον too, (2 Cor. v. 1.) 
an immortal and eternal body. Again, the body 
sowed is said* to be a dishonourable, ignominious, 
‘and inglorious body ; and therefore called also by 
St. Paul,® ro σώμα τῆς ταπεινώσεως ἡμών, the body of 
our. humility, or humiliation ;—a body agreeable to 
this Tapeed state of the soul, ‘but the body, which — 


® 1 Cor. xv. 42. b Luke xx. 36. 
© § Cor. xv. 54. 4 1Cor, xv. 43, - 
* Phil. ili, 2}, 
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shall. be raised; shall be a glorious body ; and αὐμ- 

_ Hopgov τῷ σώματι τῆς ὅρξης αὐτοῦ, ** conformable to that 

᾿ glorious body of Christ;” who, when but external- 
sly transfigured, his face “ did shine as the sun,” and 
his ““ raiment was white as the light.” The glory of 
‘a body consisteth only in the comeliness of its pro- 
_ pottion, and the splendour thereof: thus is there* 
‘one glory of the.sun, another glory of the moon, 
aad another glory of the stars;” that is; a different 
splendour of them. Wherefore the future body. of 
the righteous, according to the Scripture also, as 
»well as the philosophic cabala, will be σώμα gwre- 
νὸν, 4nd. σώμα αὐγοειδὲς, and σώμα ἀστροειδὲς, ἃ glorious, 
‘Splendid, luciform, and star-like body :—(Wisdom 
di. 7.) ἐν καιρῷ ἐπισκοπῆς αὐτῶν ἐκλάμψοναι, * The right- 
.eous, in the time of their visitation, shall: shine 
| .forth.”—(Dan. xii. 2, 3.) “‘ They, that be wise, shall 
εν bine as the brightness of the firmament; and they, 
«ἐμαί turn | many to righteousness, as the stars for 
-ever and ever.” And (Matt. xiii. 43.) .““Then shall 
᾿ therighteous shine forth as thesun in thekingdom of 
‘their Father.” And therefore probably this future 
‘plorious resurrection-body is that “ inheritance of 
the saints in light,” which the Scripture speaks of, 
- ol. i. 12. Moreover; there is another difference 
‘betwixt this present and. that future body of 
‘the righteous, wherein St. Paul> and Hierocles‘ do 
well agree; the first being called iy both of them 
σῶμα ψυχικὸν, ‘fan animal body’ ’"—the second awya 
: πνευματικὸν, ‘a spiritual body.”—Which latter ex- 
᾿ pression, in Scripture, ποί. énly denotes: the sub- 
ΔΙ and tenuity thereof; but also as this present 
body is called an “ animal body,” because it is suit- 


* 1 Cor. x xv. 41. 51 Cor. xv. 44. 
¢ Comment. in aurea Pythag. carmina, p. 214. edit. Needham, 
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able and agreeable to that animal life, which men 
Ahave common. with brutes, so.is that future called 
‘spiritual, as bearing a fit proportion and correspen- 
dency to souls renewed in the spirit of their. mind, 
or in whom the Divine Spirit dwelleth and acteth, 
exercising its dominion. “ There is an animal bo- 
dy, and there is a spiritual body.” And, “the 
first Adam was made a living soul, the last Adam 
a quickening spirit.”. And thus are ψυχικοὶ, in the 
‘Scripture, taken for οἱ πνεῦμα μὴ ἔχοντες, ““ they who 
have not the Spirit.” And? ψυχικὸς ἄνθρωπος ον  δέχε- 
ται τὰ τοῦ πνεύματος τοῦ θεοῦ, “the animal man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God.” Which Spirit 
is also said, in Scripture, to be the earnest of that 
our future inheritance, (Eph. i. 14.) and the earnest Ὁ 
of this spiritual and. heavenly body, (2 Cor. v. 5.) 
It is also said to be that, by which (efficiently) 
these mortal bodies shall be quickened. (Rom. viii. 
11.) “Ifthe Spirit of him, that raised up Jesus from 
the dead, dwell in you; he, that raised up. Christ 
from the dead, shall also quicken your mortal bo- 
dies-by bis Spirit, that dwelleth in you.” Neither 
doth Hierocles fall mach short of this Scripture 
notion of a spiritual body, when he describes it to 
be that ὃ τῇ τῇ νοερᾷ, τελειότητι τῆς ψνχῆς συνάπ- P. 497. 
τεται, which is agreeable to the intellectu- [Ρ. 917. cat 
al perfection. of the soul.—This spiritual 

body is: that, which. the ancient Hebrews called 
“win eagle’s wings—we reading thus in the 
(Gemara of the Sanhedrin, (c. 11. fol. 92. cal..2.) 
ΡΟΝ Me A. Ὁ Aapn Yoyw Ow. uN Tox Or 
Tron 9b Sy pows> DID 10 ΤῸ MPN τῶν ἘΠ Nao pny 
If you ask, What shall become of the righteous, | 
| when God shall renew. the world? the answer is, 


᾿ 4 4 Cor. KV, 45 | > 1 Cor. ii, 14. 
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. God stiall: make them wings like eagles, whereby 
they shall fly upon ‘the face of the waters.—Again, 
.as ‘this present body is. called, in Scripture,’ an 
earthly body, so is the future body of the righteous 
styled by St. Paul, as well as the Pythagoreans, 
a heavenly body, and they, who shall then be pos- 
sessors thereof, ἐπουράνιοι ἄνθρωποι, heayenly. men— 
(1 Cor. xv.) “ Asis the heavenly, such are they that 
are heavenly.” Besides ‘which, as philosophers 
-suupposed: hoth demons (or angels), and men, to 
have one and. the same σῶμα avyoudic, οὐράνιον and 
ιαἰθέβιον, or a like lucid, heayenly and ethereal body ; 
sq. from that of our Saviour, when he affirmeth, 
that they, who 5 “ shall be accounted worthy to ob- 
tain that world, and the resurrection from the dead, 
‘will neither marry, nor be given in marriage ; nor 
‘can die any more ; for they are ἰσάγγελοι, equal to 
the angels.” —From hence, I say, we may venture 
to call this resurrection-body of the just also an an- 
gelical or isangelical body; and the rather because 
-the ancient Hebrews (as we learn from Nachmo- 
nides, in Shaar Haggemul), ‘styled it ΞΔ ΠΣ. 
smondoit.the angelical clothing of the soul;—and 
Tertullian himself, ‘“ angelificatam carnem,” an- 
gelified. flesh. But, lastly, St. Paul is not only 
‘Tins St, Aus- POSitive in his doctrive here, but also ne- 
sogelicns and gative;* “‘ Now this I say, brethren, that 
Qalin snt flesh and blood cannot inherit the King- 
δ dom of God; neither doth corruption ip- 
herit incorruption.” Which place being undoubt- 
. edly not to be allegorized, it may be from thence 
inferred, that the happy resurrection-body shall 
not be this foul and gross bedy of ours only var- 
nished and gilded over on the outside of it, it re- 


a Luke xx. 36. > 1 Cor. xy. 50. 
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fnaining still ‘nasty, sluttish, and ruinous “within, 
and having all the same seeds of corruption and 
mortality in its nature, which it ‘had before, though 
_ by perpetnal miracle kept off, it being as it were 
by. violence defended from.being seized upon and 
' devoured by the jaws of death; but that it shall — 
‘be so inwardly changed in its'nature,'as that the 
possessors thereof cannot die any more.‘ But all 
. this, which hath been said of the resurrection-bo- 
dy, is not so to be understood, as if it belonged uni- 
versally: to all, that shall be raised up at the last 
day, or made to appear upon the earth in their own 
persons, at that great and general assizes : ‘that 
they shall have all alike (wicked as well as good) 
‘such glorious, spiritual and celestial bodies: but 
it is only a. description of the ἀνάστασις τῆς ζωῆς, the 
resurrection of life;—-which is emphatically called 
also by. our Saviour Christ,* ἀνάστασις ἡ ἐκ τῶν νεκρῶν, 
‘the resurrection from the dead,—or to a lappy 
immortality; as they, who shall be thought worthy . 
thereof, are likewise styled by him υἱοὶ ἀναστάσεως, 
‘the children of the resurrection.—-Of which resur- _ 
rection only it is that St. Paul treateth in that fif- 
teenth chapter of his to the Corinthians. And we 
gay, that this Christian resurrection of life is the 
vesting and settling of the'souls of good men in 
their glorious, spiritual, heavenly and immortal bo- 
dies. The complete happiness of a man, and all 
ihe good that can be desired by him, was by the 
heathen poet thus summed up:. “ Ut sit mens sa- 
᾿ς nain.corpore sano,” That there be a sound mind 
in a sound body :—and the Christian happiness 
seems to be all comprised in these two things; 
first, 19 being inwardly regenerated and renewed 


a Luke xx. 25. 
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in the spirit of their mind, cleansed from all: pol- 
lution ‘of flesh and spirit, and made partakers of 
the Divine life:and‘nature; and then, ‘secondly, in 
‘being outwardly. clothed with glorious, spiritual, 
celestial-and incorruptible bodies. The Seripture 
' ‘plainly declareth, that our souls are not at: home 
‘here, in ‘this terrestrial body, ‘and these earthly 
mansions, but that they are strangers and pilgrims 
therein; which the patriarchs also confessing, 
plainly declared, that they sought a country, not 
‘that which they came out ‘from, but a heavenly one. 

“From which passages of Scripture some indeed _ 
rwould infer, that souls being. at first created by 
‘God pure, pre-existed, before this their terrene na- 
tivity, in celestial bodies; but afterwards straggled 
884. wandered down hither, as Philo for one," ἀπο- 
λιποῦσα μὲν yao ἡ ψυχὴ Tov οὐράνιον τόπον,’ καθάπερ' εἰς 
ξένην χώραν ἤλθετο σώμα' Our soul (saith he), having 

Jeft its heavenly mansion, came down into this 
earthly body, as a strange place.—But thus much 
is certain, that our-human souls were at first in- 
tended and designed by God Almighty, the maker 
of them, for other bodiesand other regions, as their 
proper home and country, and their eternal rest- 
_ intg-place: however, to us, that “ be not first, which 
is spiritual, but that. which is natural, and after- 
ward that which is spiritual.” Now, though some, 
from that. of St. Paul,” where he calls this happy 
resurrection-body, οἰκητήριον ἡμῶν ro ἐξ οὐρανοῦ, that 
house of ‘ours,-that is from heaven—or. which 
cometh out of héaven—would infer, that therefore 
it will not be. taken out of graves and eharnel- 


τ, «De Agrioult. ps 197, et in libro, quis divinarum rerum hseres, p. 
519, οἱ alias. 
" υ2 Cor. v. 1, 
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houses; they conceiving, also, that the individua- 
, tien and sameness of men’s persons. does. not ne- 
cessarily depend upon the numerical identity of 
_all the parts of matter, because we never continue 
thus the same, our bodies always flowing like a 
river, and passing away by insensible transpira- 
tion ; and, it is certain, that we have not all the 
kame numerical matter, and neither more nor less, 
both in infancy and in old age, though we be for 
all that the self-same persons: yet, nevertheless, 
. according to the best philosophy, which acknow- 
ledges no essential or specifical difference of wat- 
ter, the foulest and grossest body that is, merely 
by motion may. not only be crystallized,. but also 
brought into. the purity and tenuity of the finest 
ether. And, undoubtedly, that same numerical 
_ body of our Saviour Christ, which lay in the 
septichre, was after his resurrection thus trans- 
formed into a spiritual and heavenly body; the 
subtilty and tenuity whereof appeared from his 
entering in when the doors were shut, and his va- 
nishing out of sight; however its glory were for 
thé time suspended, partly for the better convine- 
ing ‘his disciples -of the trath of his resurrection, 
and partly because they were not then able to bear - 
thé splendour of it. We conclude, therefore, that 
the Christian mystery, of the resurrection of life, 
consisteth not in the soul’s being reunited to these | 
vile rags οὗ mortality, these gross bodies of ours, 
(such asnow they are;) butin having them.changed 
into:the likeness of Christ’s glorious body, and in 
this. mortal’s putting on immortality. : 
_ ‘Mitherto have we seen the agreement, that is 
betwixt Christianity and. the old philosophic ca- 
bala, concerning the soul, in these two things: 
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First, that the highest happiness and perfection of 
the human soul consisteth not in.a state of pure 
separation from all body ; and, secondly, that it: 
does not consist neither in an eternal union with 
such gross terrestrial bodies, as these unchanged § 
the soul being not at home, but a stranger and 
pilgrim in them, and oppressed with the load of 
_ them: but that at last, the souls of good men shall 
arrive at glorious, spiritual, heavenly and im- | 
mortal bodies. But now, as to that point, whether 
human souls be always united to some body: or 
_ other, and consequently when by death they put - 
off this gross terrestrial body, they are not thereby 
quite divested, and stripped naked of all body, but 
have a certain subtle and spirituous body, still ad- 
hering to them, and accompanying them? or else; ἡ 
whether all souls, that have departed out of this 
life, from the very beginning of the world, have 
_ever since continued in a state of separation from 
all body, and shall s continue forwards till.the 
day of judgment or general resurrection 1: wé.must 
confess, that this is a thing not so explicitly. de- 
termined, or expressly decided in Christianity; 
either way. Nevertheless, it is first of all certain 
from Scripture, that souls departed out of these 
Death, callea terrestrial bodies are therefore neither 
ee iaserte: dead nor asleep, till the last trump. and. 
ar sis general resurrection, but still alive: and 
ee awake; our Saviour Christ. affirming, 
that they all live unto God; the meaning whereof 
seems to be this, that they, who are said to be 
dead, are dead only unto men here upon earth’; © 
but neither dead unto. themselves, nor yet unto 
God, their life being not:extinct, but only disap- 
pearing to us, and withdrawn from our sight + fore 
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dsmuch as they are gone off this stage, which we 
still continue to act upon. And thus it is said also 
of our Saviour Christ himself, and that after his re-- 
gurrection too, that “he liveth unto God.” (Rom. 
vi. 10.) From whence it is evident, that they, who. 
are said to live to God, are not therefore supposed 
to be less alive, than they were, when they lived, 
upto men: - Now it seemeth to be.a privilege or. ' 
prerogative proper to the Deity only, to live and. 
act alone, without vital union or CON- sig ἀρχῶν, 
junction with any body. “ Quzrendum 7%,» 
(saith Origen), si possibile est, penitus oP] 
incorporeas remanere rationabiles creaturas, cum: 
ad summum sanctitatis ac heatitudinis venerent? 
An necesse est eas semper conj unctas esse cor-. 
poribus?”. It is worth our inquiry, whether it be- 
possible for rational creatures to remain perfectly. 
incorporeal, and separate from all body, when they. 
are arrived. to the highest degree of holiness and. 
happiness? or whether they be always of neces-" 
gity conjoined with some bodies;—and afterward. 
he plainly affirmeth it to be impossible: ‘ Vivere. 
preter corpus ullam aliam naturam, preter Pa- 
trem, et Filium, et Spiritum Sanctum:” For any 
other nature, besides the Father, and the Son, and: 
Holy Ghost, to live quite without a body.—In-. 
deed, if this were most natural to the human soul, 
and- most perfective of it, to continue separate. 
from-al] body, then doubtless (as Origen implied), 
should the souls of good men, rather after the day 
of judgment, continue in such a state of separa- 
tion to all eternity. But, on the contrary, if it be 
natural to souls to enliven and inform some body 
or other, (though not always a terrestrial one) as, 
our jnward. sense inclines us to think, then can it 
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not seem.so0 probable, that they should, bya kind 
of violence, be kept so long in an unnatural or 
preternatural state of nakedness and separation 
from all body, some of them even from Adam till 
the day of judgment. 

Again, the Scripture also intimates, that souls 
departed out of this life have a knowledge of one 
another, and are also capable of the punishment 
of senseor pain : “ Fear him (saith our Saviour)who, 
after he hath killed, hath power to cast into hell,” 
(Luke xii.). And the soul of the rich-man is said 
to be immediately after death in torments, before 
the day of judgment; as likewise to have known 
Abraham and Lazarus. And it seems. neither 
agreeable to our common notions, nor yet to piety, 
to conclude, that the souls of wicked men, de- 
parting out of this life, from the beginning of the 
world: in their.several ages, till the day of judg- 
ment, have all.of them no manner of punishment 
inflicted: on them, save only that of remorse of 
conscience and future expectation. Now it is 
not conceivable, how souls after death should 
know and:be knowable, and converse with one 
another, and have any punishment of sense or pain 
_ inflicted on ‘them, were they not vitally united 
De An. p.sa9. to some bodies. And thus did Tertullian 
Po reason long ago: “ Dolet apud inferos 
Ρ. 165) | gnima cujusdam, et punitur in flamma, | 
ét cruciatur in lingua, et de digito anime foelicioris | 
implorat'solatium roris. Imaginem existimas, exi- 
tum illum pauperis letantis, et divitis meerentis. 
Et quid illic Lazari nomen, si non in veritate res 
est? Sed etsi imago credenda est, testimonium 
_erit veritatis. Si enim non habet anima corpus, — 
non -caperet. imaginem corporis. Nec mentiretur 
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de corporalibus membris scriptara, . si.non erant. 
Quid est autem illud, quod ad inferna transfertur, : 
post divortiumcorporis? quod detinetur; ¢t in diens 
judicii reservatur?. Ad quod et Christus moriendo 
descendit? puto ad .animas patriarcharum? In- 
corporajitas. anime ab omni genere custodia li- 
bera est ;.immunis 3.poona eta fovela.. Per quod 
enim punitur.aut fovetur, hocerit corpus. Igitur 
si quid. tormenti sive solatii anima precepit in car- 
cere, vel diversorio inferum, inigni velin sinu Abra- 
he, probata.erit corporalitas anime. Corporalitas 
enim nihil patitur, non habens per quod pati possit: 
aut si habet, hoc erit corpus. In quantum enim 
omne corporale passibile est; in tantum quod pase 
sibile est, corporale est.” We read in Scripture o€ 
a soul tormented in. hell, punished with flames, 
and desirous of a drop of water to cool his tongue. 
You will say, perhaps, that this is parabolical and 
fictitious.. What then does the name of Lazarus 
signify there, if it were no real thing? But if it be 
a parable never so much, yet must it, notwith- 
standing, as to the main, speak agreeably to truth. 
For if. the soul (after death) have no body at all, 
then can it not:have any corporeal image, shape, 
or figure. Nor.can it be thought, that the Scrip- 
ture. would lie concernmg. corporeal members, if 
there were none.. But what is that, which, after 
Ha separation from this body, is carried down into 
hell, and there detained prisoner, and reserved til 
the ἀν οἵ judgment? And what is that, whieli 
Christ.dying descended.down unto? I suppose 
to the souls of the patriarchs. But incorporality 
is free. from all custody or imprisonment, as.also 
devoid of pain and pleasure. Wherefore, if souls 
be sensible of pain after death, and tormented 
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with fire, then must they needs have some corpo-. 
reity:; for ineorporality suffers nothing. And as. 
every corporeal thing} 18 passive or patible, so again. 
whatsoever is passive is. corporeal. : *Tertullian. 
wauld also confirm this from-a vision or revelation. 
of a certain sister-prophet, (miracles and prophe-. 
cy: being said by him not to. be then altogether 
extinct,). ‘Inter cetera ostensa est mihi anima cor- 
poraliter, et spiritus videbatur, .tenera et lucida, 
et aérii coloris, et, forme .per omnia humane.” 
There was (said she) amongst other things, a soul 
 €orporeally exhibited to my view, and it was tender 
and lucid, and..of aéreal: colour, and every way 
of human form.—Agreeably. to which, Tertullian 
himself addeth; “ Effigiem non aliam anime hu- 
mane deputandam preter humanam, et quidem 
- @jus. corporis, quod..usaqueque circumtulit.” 
There is no other shapeto be assigned to a human 
soul but human; .and, indeed,.that iof the body,,. 
which is before carried about.—It is true, indeed, 
that Tertullian here drives the business:so far, as 
to-make the. soul itself to be corporeal; .figurate, 
‘aod colorate, and after death to have the very same 
‘shape, which its respective body had before in this 
-life;. he being ‘one of those, :who were not able to 
conceive of any thing. incorporeal, and therefore, 
being a religionist, concluded God himself to be 
a:certain body.also.. Βυΐ the reasons, .which he 
here insisteth .on, will indeed extend no further 
than to prove, that the soul hath after death some 
body vitally united to it, by means whereof it is 
-both.capable of converse, and sensible of pain, 
forasmuch as. body alone can have no sense of 
7 any thing. . 


a Ubi supra, cap. ix. p. 166. 
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- And this.is that;: which Irenzus from the same 
Scripture gathereth; not that the soul is a body, 
but that it hath a body, after death, conjoined with 
it, and that of the same form and figure with that 
body, which it had before here in this life: “ Ple- 
nissime. autem Dominus docuit, non 1. liso. Ix 

_ Solum perseverare, non de corpore in a peeing 
corpus transgredientes animas, sed et. Massueti.}: 
‘characterem corporis, in quo etiam adaptantur 
custodire eundem;: et meminisse eas operum, 
que egerunt hic, et:a quibus cessaverunt ; in ent 
arratione, que scribitur de Divite et de Lazaro, 
qui refrigerabatur. in sinu Abrahe ; in qua ait 
-Divitem cognoscere Lazarum post mortem; et 
Manere in suo ordine unumquemque ipsorum.” 
Our Lord hath most plainly.taught as, that souls 
do not only continue after death, without passing 
-out of one body into another; but also, that they 
‘keep the character of body, wherein they are then 
also adapted, the same, which they had before ; 
as likewise, that they remember the actions and 
omissions .of their life past; in that enarration, 
which is written concerning the rich man and La- 
zarus, who was refreshed in Abraham’s bosom; 
‘wherein he affirmeth the rich man to have known 
‘both Lazarus and Abraham after death, as also 
‘each of them to.remain in their own order.—And 
thus. again in the following chapter: 9.3: 
‘‘Perhec manifestissime declaratum est, Leap, ἀχῖνν 
‘et perseverare animas; et non de corpore _— 
᾿ς in corpus. exire; .et habere hominis figuram ; (ut 
etiam cognoscantur)-et:meminisse eorum, qué hic 
sint; et dignam habitationem unamquamque gen 
tem percipere, etiam ante judicium.” By these 
things it is most manifestly declared, that souls 
VOL. IV. Cc . 
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do. both persevere after death, and that they do 
not transmigrate out of one body into another, and 
that they have a human figure or shape (whereby 
they may be known); .as also they remember the 
things here upon the earth, and their own actions; 
and, lastly, that each kind of good and bad have 
their distinct and suitable habitations assigned 
them, even before the judgment.—Now, that Ire- 
neus did not here mean, that souls are themselves 
bodily substances, and consequently have a cer- 
tain character, form, and figure of their own, but 
only that they have certain bodies conjoined with 
them, which are figurate, is first of all evident from 
the words themselves: ‘‘ characterem corporis, in 
quo etiam adaptantur, custodire eundem;” the na-. 
tural sense whereof is this, that they keep the cha- 
racter of body (wherein they are then also adapted 
after death) the same with that, which these bodies 
‘before had here in this life—And it is further 
manifest from hence, because he elsewhere plainly 
declareth souls themselves to be incorporeal; as 
in his fifth book and seventh chapter,* ‘“ Flatus 
autem vite incorporalis est,” but the breath of life 
is Incorporeal.— 

Furthermore, Origen was not only of the same 
persuasion, that souls after death had certain sub- 
tile bodies united to them, and that those bodies 
of theirs had the same εἶδος yapaxrnpiZov, character- . 
ising form—which these their terrestrial bodies 
before had; but also thinks, that this, together 
~with the soul’s immortality, may be sufficiently 
proved from the frequent apparitions or ghosts of 
departed souls; in way of opposition to Celsus, en- 
deavouring to invalidate the Scripture testimonies 
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concerning the apparitions of our Saviour Christ, 
and imputing them either to magical imposture, 
or fanatic frenzy, or the disciples mistaking their 
own ‘dreams and fancies for visions and sensa- 
tions, after the Epicurean way, τοῦτο δὲ οὐδὲν ἧττον 
κατασκευαστικὸν ἔστιν ἀνᾳγκαίου δόγματος, ὡς ἄρα ἡ ῇ ψυχὴ 
ὑφίστηκε τῶν ἀποθανύντων᾽ καὶ οὐ μάτην πεπίστευκε περὶ τῆς 
ἀθανασίας αὐτῆς, ὁ τοῦτο τὸ ) δόγμα ἀνειληφώς" ὡς καὶ ἱ Πλάξων 
ἐν τῷ περὶ τῆς ψνχῆς λέγει, σκιοειδῆ φαντάσματα περὶ μνημεῖα 
τισὶ γεγονέναι τῶν ἤδη τεθνηκότων Though this might 
seem to have been smartly opposed by Celsus, 
yet are those very apparitions of ghosts, notwith- 
standing, a sufficient argument or proof of a cer- 
tain necessary opinion, that souls do subsist after 
death. Neither. did Plato vainly conclude the 
immortality and permanency of the soul, besides 
other things, from those shadow-like phantasms of 
the dead, that have appeared to many about graves: 
and monuments.— Whereupon he giveth this fur 
ther account of these apparitions 5 τὰ μὲν οὖν γινόμενα 
περὶ ψυχῆς τεθνηκότων φαντάσματα ἀπό τινος ὑποκειμένου 
γίνεται, τοῦ κατὰ τὴν. ὑφεστηκυῖαν ἐν τῷ καλουμένῳ Αὐυγοεί- 
δεῖ Σώματι ψυχήν. For these apparitions of the dead 
are not mere groundless imaginations, but they 
proceed from souls themselves, really remaining 
and surviving. after death, and subsisting in that, 
which is calleda luciform body.— Where, notwith- 
‘standing Origen takes this ᾿Αυγοειδὲς Σῶμα, or luci- 
forin body, in a larger sense than the Greek phi- 
losophers were wont to do; namety, so as to comi- 
prebend under it that airy or vaporous body also, 
which belongeth to unpurged souls; who do therein 
most frequently appear after death ; whereas it is 
thought proper to the purged souls to be clothed 


. Ady. Celsum, lib. ii. Pp. 97. 
c 2. 
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παῖξαι the luciform body only... Besides which, the . 
same Origen tells us, that the thing, which St. 
Thomas the apostle disbelieved, was not our 
Saviour’s appearing after death, as if he had 
thoaght it impossible for ghosts or souls departed 
visrbly. to appear, bat only his. rising and appear- 
ing in that same solid body, which had been before 
crucified, and was laid in the. sepulchre ; ovykarert- 
θετο μὲν γὰρ ἐκεῖνος τῷ φασκούσῳ. αὐτὸν ἑωρακέναι, ὡς οὐκ 
ἀδυνάτου ὄντος, τοῦ τὴν ψυχὴν τοῦ τεθνηκότος ὀφθῆναι᾽ οὐκέτι 
δ΄ ἐνόμιζεν εἶναι τὸ ἐν σώματι αὐτὸν. ἀντιτύπῳ ἐγηγέρθαι" 
‘Thomas also, as well as the other apostles, assent-- 

ed to the woman affirming, that she had seenJesus; 
as not thinking it at all impossible for the soul οἵα. 
dead man to be seen: but he did not believe him 
to have risen and appeared in that self-same solid 
body, which before he lived in; for which cause 
he said, not only, unless I see him; but added 
also, ‘‘ And unless 1 shall. put my finger into the 
print.of the nails, and thrust my hand into his. 
side, I will not ‘believe.”—Where again Origen 
subjoins, Ταῦτα δ᾽ ἐλέγετο vr ὑπὸ τοῦ Θωμά, - κρίνοντος ὅτι 
δύναται ᾿Οφθαλμοῖς αἰσθητοῖς φανῆναι ψυχῆς Σώμα πάντατῷ 
“προτέρῳ εἴδει," μέγεθός τε, καὶ ὄμματα Kad ἐοικυίας, ᾿ 
Kal φωνὴν, | : 


. Πολλάκι δὴ} καὶ τοῖα περὶ seek ὶ εἴματ᾽ s ἐχούσης. 


These things were said by Thomas, not as , doubt- 
ing at all, but that the body of a soul departed 
(to wit, condensed) might be seen with the eyes 
of: sense; every way resembling that form which it 
had before in this life, both in respect of bigness, 
| figure, colour, and voice;. and oftentimes also ip 
the same customary garments,— Wherefore, ,ac- 
cording to Origen, the Jews were at that time 
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geberally possessed with this opinion, that souls 
after death had certain bodies united to them,. 
wherein they might visibly appear; neither is that. 
of any great moment to the contrary, which a. 
learned critic objecteth, that Josephus, writing of. 
their opinions, maketh no mention hereof; . he 
omitting, besides this, other considerable dogmata. 
_ of theirs also, as that of the resurrection. How-. 
ever this at least is certain from hence, that Origen 
himself took it for granted, that human souls de- 
parted were not altogether naked or unclothed,. 
but clothed with a certain subtile body, wherein Ὁ 
they could also visibly appear, and that in their 

pristine form. 

Moreover, it might be here observed also, that 
when upon our Saviour’s first apparition to his, 
disciples, it is said, that they were affrighted, as, 
supposing that they had seen a spirit; our Saviour. 
does not tell them, that a spirit or ghost.had no, 
body at all, wherein it could visibly appear ;. but. 
_ (as rather taking that for granted)," that a spirit 
had no flesh and bones (no σώμα ἀντίτυπον), no such, 
solid body as they might find him to have; bid-, 
ding them therefore handle him, to remove that. 
scruple of theirs. As if he should have said, 
Though spirits or ghosts, and souls departed,, 
have bodies (or vehicles), which may by them be. 
so far condensed, as sometimes to make a visible, 
appearance to the eyes of men; yet have they not, 
_ any such solid bodies as those of flesh and bone; 
and therefore by feeling and handling may you sa- 
‘tisfy yourselves, that Iam not a mere spirit, ghost, 
or soul, appearing, as others have freq uently done, 
without a miracle ; but that I appear in that very 


a Luke Kkiv. 37, 
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same solid body, wherein I was crucified by the 
Jews, by miraculous Divine power, raised out of 
the sepulchre, and now to be found no more there. 

Agreeable.to which of our Saviour Christ is that 
οὗ Apollonius in Philostratas } λαβοῦ μοι; ἔφη, Kav 
μὲν διαφύγω σε, εἴδωλόν εἰμι εἰ δὲ ὑπομείναιμι ἁπτόμενος, 
πεῖθε καὶ ζῇν τέ με, καὶ μὴ ἀποβεβληκέναι τὸ σῶμα ‘Touch 
‘me and handle me, and if you find me to avoid the 
touch, then may you conclude me to be a spirit or 
ghost (that is, a soul departed); but if I firmly re- 
sist the same, then believe me really to live, and 
“not yet to have’ cast off the body.—And, indeed, 

though spirits or ghosts had certain subtile bodies, 

which they could so far condense, as to make them 
sometimes visible to men; yet is it reasonable 
enough to think, that they could not constipate or 
fix them into such a firmness, grossness, and solidi- 
ty, as that of flesh and bone is, to continue therein; 
or at least, not without such difficulty and pain, 
as would hinder them from attempting the same. 
Notwithstanding which, it is not denied, but 
‘that they may possibly sometimes make use of 
other solid bodies, moving and acting them, as in 
that famous story of Phlegon’s,’ where the body 
vanished not, as other ghosts’ use to do, but was 
left a dead carcass behind. Now, as for our Sa- 
- viour Christ’s body, after his resurrection, and be- 
- fore his ascension; which notwithstanding its soli- 
dity in handling, yet sometimes vanished also out 
of his disciples’ sight: this probably, as Origen 
conceived, was purposely conserved for a time, in 
a certain middle state, betwixt the crassities of a 


_. * In. Vita Apolloni Tyanei, lib. 1x. cap. xii. p. 355. . 
bIn Libello de Rebus Mirabilibus, cap. i. in Jac. Gronovii The- 
sauro Antiq. Grzcar. tom. yill. p, 2694. 
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mortal body, and the spirituality of a perfectly 
glorified, heavenly, and ethereal body. 

But there is a place of Scripture, which, as it 
- hath been interpreted by the generality. of the an- 
cient fathers, would naturally imply, even the 
soul of our Saviour Christ himself, after his death, 
and before his resurrection, not to have been quite 
naked from all body, but to have had a certain 
subtile or spirituous clothing, and it is this of St. 
Peter ; θανατωθεὶς μὲν σαρκὶ, ζωοποιηθεὶς δὲ τῷ 4 pet. sii 18, 
πνεύματι, ἐν ὦ καὶ τοῖς ἐν φυλακῇ πνεύμασι πο- 19. 
ρευθεὶς ἐκήρυξε: Which being understood by those 
ancients of our Saviour Christ's descending into 
Hades or hell, is accordingly thus rendered in the 
vulgar Latin, “ Put to death in the flesh, fthisSt.Aus- 


tin, in his 12th 


‘ but quickened in the spirit: in which book, DeGen. 
(spirit)also, he went and preached to those ad Lit, ο. wai 
spirits that were in prison,” &c.— So em ssimas 


venisse usque 


that the word πνεύματι, or spirit here, ad ea loca, in 


according to this interpretation, is to be tires ctuclan 
taken for a spirituous body; the sense Jiu "jcovcsec 
being this, That when our Saviour Christ ‘lvendos_oc- 


culta nobis sya 


was put to death in the flesh, or the jastitajndion 
fleshly body, he was quickened in the rito creditur. 
spirit, or a spirituous body: in which (spiritueus 
body) also, he went and preached to those spirits 
that were in prison, &c.—And doubtless it would 
be said, by the assertors of this interpretation, 
that the word spirit could not here be taken for 
the soul of our Saviour Christ, because this being 
naturally immortal, could not properly be said to 
_ be quickened and made alive. Nor could he, that 
is, our Saviour Christ’s soul, be so well said to 80, 
in this spirit neither, that is, in itself, the soul in 
the soul, to preach to the spirits in prison. They 
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‘would add also, that spirit here could not be 
taken for the Divine Spirit neither, which was the 
efficient cause of the vivification of our Saviour’s 
-body at his resurrection; because then there would 
be no. direct opposition betwixt being put to death 
in the flesh, and quickened in the spirit; unless 
they. be taken both alike materially. As also the 
following verse is thus to be understood ; that our 
Saviour Christ went in that spirit, wherein he was 
quickened, when he was put to death in the flesh, 
and therein: preached to the spirits in prison. By 
which spirits in prison also would be meant, not 
pure incorporeal substances, or naked souls, but 
‘souls clothed with subtile spirituous bodies; as 
that word may be often understood elsewhere in 
Scripture. But thus much we are unquestionably 
certain.of from the Scripture, that not only Elias, 
- whose terrestrial body seems to-have been, in part 
at least, spiritualized, in his ascent in that fiery 
chariot, but also Moses appeared visibly to our 
Saviour Christ and his disciples upon the mount, 
and therefore. (since piety will not permit us 
to think this'a mere prestigious thing) in real 
bodies; which. bodies also’ seem to have been 
᾿Αυγοειδῆ, luciform or lucid, like to our: Saviour’s 
then transfigured body. . 

Again, there are sundry places of Scripture, 
which affirm, that the regenerate and renewed have 
here in this life a certain earnest of their future in- 
heritance ; which is their spiritual or heavenly 
body ; as also the quickening of their. mortal bo- 
dies is therein attributed to the efficiency of thespi- 
rit dwelling in them. . Which is a thing that hath 
been taken notice of by some of the ancients, as 
Jreneus: ‘“ Nunc autem partem aliquam. spiritus 
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ejus sumimus,ad perfectionem et prepa- ἢ, ν. 6. viil.{p. ’ 
‘rationem incorruptele, paulatim assue- i-ei-Mar 
‘scentes capere et portare Deum. Qiod 
et pignus dixit apostolus; hoc est, partem ejus ho- 
‘noris, qui a Deo nobis promissus est.——-Si ergo 
pigous hoc habitans in nobis jam spirituales effe- 
cit, et absorbetur mortale ab immortalitate.”— 
Now have we a part of that spirit for the prepa- 
ration and perfection of incorruption; we being ac- 
customed by little and little to receive and bear 
God. Which also the apostle hath called an ear- 
nest; that is, a part of that honour which is pro- 
mised to us from God. If therefore this earnest 
(or pledge), dwelling in us hath made us already 
spiritual, the mortal is also swallowed up by im- 
mortality.—And Novatian,* “ Spiritus Sanctus id 
agit in nobis, ut ad eternitatem et ad resurrectio- 
nem immortalitatis corpora nostra perducat, dum 
illa in se assuefacit ‘cum ccelesti virtute misceri.” 
This is that which the Holy Spirit doth in us, 
namely, to bring and lead on our bodies to eter- 
nity, and the resurrection of immortality ; whilst 
in itself it accustometh us to be mingled with the 
heavenly virtue. Moreover, there are some places, 
also, which seem to imply, that good men. shall, 
after death, have. a further inchoation of their 
heavenly body, the full completion whereof is not 
to be expected before the resurrection or day of 
judgment. We know, that °“ if our earthly house 
of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a build- 
ing‘ of God, a house not made with hands, eter. 
nalin the heavens. For in this we groan ear; 
nestly.” And, verse 5. ‘“ He that hath wrought 
-2De Trinitate, cap. xxix. p. 450, ad calcem Operum Tertulliani, ᾿ 
h 2 Coy, v. 1, 
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us for the self-same thing is God, who also hath 
given us the earnest of the Spirit.” Now how 
these preludiums and prelibations of an immortal 
body can consist with the soul’s continuance after 
death, in a perfect separation from all manner of 
body, till the day of judgment, is not so easily 
conceivable. 

Lastly, It is not at all to be doubted, but that 
Irenzus, Origen, and those other ancients, who 
entertained that opinion of souls being clothed 
after death with a certain thin and subtile body, 
suspected it not in the least to be inconsistent 
with that of the future resurrection ; as it is no 
way inconsistent for one, who hath only a shirt or 
waistcoat on, to put on a suit of clothes, or ex- 
terior upper-garment. Which will also seem the 
less strange, if it be considered, that even here in 
this life, our body is, as it were, two-fold, exte- 
rior and interior ; we having, besides the grossly 
tangible bulk of our outward body, another inte- 
rior spirituous body, the soul’s immediate instru- 
ment, both of sense and motion; which latter is 
not put into the grave with the other, nor impri- 
soned under the cold sods. Notwithstanding all 


which that hath been here suggested by us, we -— 


shall not ourselves venture to determine any thing © 
in 80 great a point, but sceptically leave it unde- 
cided. 

The third and last thing in the forementioned 
philosophic or Pythagoric cabala is concerning ἡ 
those. beings superior to men, commonly called 
by the Greeks demons, which Philo®* tells: us 
are the same with angels amongst the Jews, and | 
accordingly are those words, demons and angels, 


* De Insomniis, p. 586. 
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by Hierocles* and Simplicius, and other of the 
latter Pagan writers, sometimes used indifferently 
as synonymous); viz. That these demons or angels 
are nat pure, abstract, incorporeal substances, 
devoid of vital union with any matter; but that 
they consist of something.incorporeal, and some- 
thing corporeal, joined together: so that, as Hie- 
rocles writeth of them, ro μὲν ἄνω avrwv ἀσώματος 
qveia, τὸ δὲ κάτω σωματικὴ, They have a superior 
and.an inferior part in them ; and their superior 
part is an incorporeal. substance; their ioferior 
corporeal.—In a word, that they all, as well as 
men, consist of soul and body, united. together, 
there . being. only this difference betwixt them, 
that the souls of these demons or angels never 
descend down to such gross and terrestrial bodies, - 
as human souls do; but are always clothed either 
with aérial or ethereal ones. And, indeed, this 
Pythagoric cabala was universal, concerning. all 
understanding beings, besides the supreme Deity, 
or trinity of Divine hypostases; that is, concern- 
ing all the Pagan inferior gods; that they are no 
other than souls vitally united to some bodies, 
and so made up of incorporeal and corporeal sub- 
atance, joined together. For thus Hierocles plain- 
ly expresseth himself in the forecited place;° ἡ Ao- 
γικὴ οὐσία παρὰ τοῦ δημιουργοῦ εἰς τὸ εἶναι οὕτω παρηλθεν, 
ὡς μήτε τὸ σῶμα εἶναι αὐτὴν μήτε ἄνευ σώματος, ὅζο. The 
᾿ rational nature (in general) was so produced by 
God, as that it neither is body, nor yet without 
body; but an incorporeal substance, having a 
cognate or congenite body.—Which same thing 
was. elsewhere also thus-declared by him, ἔστι γὰρ 


4 Comment. in Aurea Pythagor. Carmina, scct, 67, Pp. 210, 
» 7014. 210. 
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“πᾶς μὲν ὁ λογικὸς διάκοσμος, μετὰ τοῦ συμπε- 
φυκότος αὐτῷ ἀφθάρτου σώματος, εἰκὼν . ὅλου 
τοῦ δημιουργοῦ, the. whole rational order, or rank 
of being, with its congenite immortal body, is the 
image of the whole Deity, the ‘maker thereof. 
‘Where, by Hierocles’s rational nature or essence, 
and by the whole rational:order,is plainly meant all 
understanding beings created,of which he acknow- 
ledgeth only these three kinds and. degrees ; first, 
the immortal gods, which are to him the animated: 
stars; secondly, demons, angels, .or heroes; and 
thirdly, men, called also by him καταχθόνιοι δαίμο- 
_ vec, terrestrial demons ;—he pronouncing.of them 
all, that they are alike incorporeal substances, 
together with a congenite immortal body; and: 
that there is no other understanding nature than: 
such, besides. the Supreme Deity, which is com- 
plete in itself, without.the conjunction of.any body. | 
So that, according to Hierocles, the ancient. Py- 
thagorie cabala acknowledged no such entities at 
all, as those intelligences of Aristotle, and the noes 
of :some high-flown Platonists (that is, perfectly: 
unbodied minds); and much less any rank. of he- 
nades, or unities, superior to these noes. And,: 
indeed, such particular created beings. as these,’ 
could neither have sense or cognizance of any 
corporeal thing existing without them (sense, as- 
_ Aristotle hath observed, resulting from a compli- 
cation of soul and bady, as. weaving results from: 
a complication of the weaver and weaving instru- 
‘ments): nor: yet could they act upon: any part of 
the corporeal universe. So that these immovable. 
beings would be but like adamantine statues,. and: 
‘things unconnected with the rest of the world, 
having no-commerce with any thing at all but the _ 


Ρ. 17. [p.19.] 
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Deity; a kind: of insignificant metaphysical gazers 
or contemplators... Whereas the Deity, though it 
be not properly ψυχὴ ἐγκόσμιος, ἃ mundane soul,-—— 
such as, together with the corporeal world, as its 
body, makes up one complete and entire animal ; 
yet. because the. whole world proceeded from it, 
and perpetually dependeth on it, therefore must 
it needs take cognizance of all, and act upon all 
in it; upon which account it hath been styled by 
. these Pythagoreans, ψυχὴ ὑπερκόσμιος, (not a mun- 
dane, but) a supra-mundane soul. Wherefore 
this ancient Pythagoric cabala seems to be agree- 
able to.reason also, that God should be the only 
incorporeal being in this sense, such whose 68- 
‘sence is ‘complete,:and life entire within itself, 
without the conjunction or appendage of any 
‘body ; but that all other incorporeal substances 
created should be completed and made up by'a 
vital union with matter; so that the whole of them . 
is neither corporeal nor incerporeal, but a compli- 
cation of both; and all the highest and divinest 
things in the universe, next to the Supreme Deity, 
are animals consisting. of soul. and body united 
together.. And after this manner did the ancient 
assertors of incorporeal substance, as unextexded, 
decline that absurdity objected against them, of 
the illocality of. all finite created spirits, that 
these being incorporeal substances, vitally clothed 
with some body, may, by reason of the locality 
and mobility of their respective bodies, truly be 
said to be here and there, and to move from place | 
to place. . 

Wherefore we are here algo to shew what agree- 
ment or. disagreement there is betwixt this part of 
the Pythagorie cabala and the Christian ‘philoso- 
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phy. And, first; it hath been already intimated, 
that the very same doctrine with this of the an- 
cient Pythagoreans was plainly asserted by Ori- 
gen. Thus, in his first book, Peri Archon, c. vi. 
‘‘Solius Dei (saith he) id-est Patris, et Filii, et 
Spiritus Sancti, nature id proprium est, ut sine 
materiali substantia, et absque ulla corporee ad- 
. Jectionis societate, intelligatur subsistere.” It is 
proper to the nature of God only, that is, of the 
Father, Son, and. Holy Ghost, to subsist without _ 
material substance, or the. society of any corpo- 
real adjection.—Again, |]. 11. c. ti. ‘“‘ Materialem 
substantiam opinione quidem et intellectu solum 
separari, a naturis rationalibus, et pro ipsis, vel 
post ipsas effectam videri; sed nunquam sine 
ipsa eas vel vixisse, vel vivere: solius namque tri- 
nitatis incorporea vita existere recte putabitur.” 
Material substance in rational natures is indeed 
separable from them in conception and under- 
standing, it seeming to be made for them, and in 
order of ‘nature after them; but it is not really 
and actually separable from the same; nor did 
they ever, nor can they, live without it: for a life 
perfectly incorporeal. is rightly deemed to belong 
to the trinity: only.—So also, in his fourth book, 
and his Anacephaleosis, “ Semper erunt ratio- 
nabiles nature, qu indigent indumento corporeo. 
Semper ergo erit natura corporea, cujus indu- 
mentis uti necesse est rationabiles creaturas. Nisi 
quis putet se posse ostendere, quod natura ratio- 
~ nabilis absque ullo corpore vitam degere possit. 
Sed quam difficile id sit, et quam prope impossi- 
bile intellectui nostro, in superioribus ostendi- 
mus.” There always will be rational natures, 
which stand in heed of a. corporeal indument. 
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Wherefore there will be always corporeal nature, 
as a necessary indument or clothing for these ra- 
tional creatures. Unless any one could shew, 
that it is possible for the rational nature to live 
without a body. Which how difficult and almost 
impossible it is to our understanding, hath been 
already declared.—Aquinas affirmeth* Origen, in 
this doctrine of his, to have followed the opinion ἢ 
of certain ancient philosophers ; and undoubtedly 
it was the old Pythagoric cabala, which thelearned 
Origen here adhered to; that 1 λογικὴ οὐσία, as it 
is in Hierocles, and zac ὁ λογικὸς διάκοσμος, the 
rational nature made by God ;—that is, all created 
understanding beings are neither body, nor yet 
without body, but have always a cognate or con- 
genite body, as their vehicle or indument. So 
that angels or demons, as well according to Ori- 
gen as Hierocles, are all of them incorporeal sub- 
stances, not naked and abstract, but clothed with 
certain subtile bodies, or animals compounded 
and made up of soul and body together. 
Wherefore Huétius,° and other learned men, 
seem not well to have understood Origen here, 
but to have confounded two different opinions to- 
gether, when they suppose him to have asserted 
angels, and all understanding creatures, not to 
_ have bodies, but to be bodies, and nothing else; 
and, consequently, that there is no incorporeal 
substance at all besides the Deity: whereas Ori- 
gen only affirmeth, that nothing besides the Tri-: 
nity could subsist and live alone, ‘‘absque ulla’ 
corporee adjectionis societate,” without the so- 
ciety of any corporeal adjection ;—and that the 


2 In Summa Theolog. part i. Queest. li. p. 1. 
> In Origenianis, lib. ii. Quzest. v. p. 68. 
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‘mnaterial nature is only a necessary indument. of 

_ clothing: of all rational or understanding -crea- 
tures. And. in this sense is it, that an incorpo- 
real life is said by him to be praper only to the 
Trinity ;. because ‘all: other ‘understanding beings 
are animals compounded of soul and body toge- 
ther. But that Origen acknowledged even our 
᾿ human soul itself to be incorporeal, as also that 
there is something in angels incorporeal, might be 
made evident from ‘sundry passages in his writ- 
- ings: 85 this particularly in his sixth book against 
Celsus; ἡμεῖς ἀσώματον οὐσίαν οὐκ ἴσμεν ἐκπυρουμένην; οὐδ᾽ 
εἰς πῦρ ἀναλυομένην τὴν ἀνθρώπου ψυχὴν, ἢ τὴν ἀγγέλων 
ἢ θρόνων, χε. ὑπόστασιν . We do not think an in- 


_ corporeal substance to be combustible, nor that 


. the soul of man can be resolved into fire, or the 
substance of angels, thrones, dominions, princi- 
palities, or powers.—Where, by the substance of 
angels, he doubtless meant the souls of them; 
Origen’s sense. being thus declared by St. Je- 
rome:* ‘jin libris περὶ ἀρχῶν, angelos, et thronos, 
et dominationes, ét -potestates, et rectores mundi 
et ténebrarum, et omne nomen quod nominatur, 
dicit, animas esse eorum | corporum, que vel desi- 
derio vel: ministerio susceperint:” that in ‘his 
book :of principles he affirmeth, angels, and 
thrones, and dominions, and powers, and tlhe go- 
vernors of the darkness of this world, and eyery 
nanie that is named (in St. Paul), to be all ‘of 
them the souls ‘of certain bodies, such as either _ 
by their own desire and inclination, or the Divine. 

allotment, they have received.—Now there can be 
no question made, but that he, who supposed 


a Epist. Ixi. ad Pammachium de Erroribus Joban. Hierosolymitani, 
tom. ii, oper. p. 118. 
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the souls of men to be incorporeal, in a strict 
philosophic.sense, and such ag could not. suffer 
any thing from fire, did also acknowledge some- 
thing Iucorporeal in angels. And thus doth he 
somewhere declare himself, in that book, Peri 
Archon,’ “ Per Christum creata dixit (Paulus) 

omnia visibilia et invisibilia; per quod declara- 
tur, esse etiam in creaturis quasdam inuvisibiles, 
. secundum proprietatem suam, substantias; sed 
he, quamvis ipsz non sunt corporee, utuntur 
tamen corporibus, licet ipse sunt corporea sub- 
stantia meliores. J}Ha vero substantia trinitatis 
neque corpus, neque in corpore, esse credenda 
est; sed in toto incorporea.” When Paul affirm- 
eth all things, visible and jnvisible, to have been 
created: by Christ, or the Aoyoc, he intimated, that 
even amongst the creatures, there are some pro- 
perly invisible substances, Which invisible sub- 
stances created, though they be not bodies, yet 
do they use: bodies, themselves being better thau 
corporeal substance. But the substance of the 
Trinity is nejther body, nor yet in body, but al- 
together incorporeal.—Wherefore angelical and 
human souls are not, as Huetius supposeth, 
called incorporeal by Origen, only as subtile 
bodies sometimes are by the more simple and un- 
skilful, but in a strict philosophic sense; only 
he supposed them to differ from the Deity in this, 
that though they be not bodies, yet they are al- 
ways in bodies, or clothed with bodies; whereas 
the Deity is in both senses incorporeal, it having 
not so much as any corporeal indument. So that 
there is here no contradiction at all to be found 


in Origen, he constantly asserting angels to have _ 


| © Lab, iv. cap. ii. 
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something incorporeal in them as their superior 
part, and not in that vulgar sense of a subtile 
body; but in the philosophic; nevertheless, to 
have also a corporeal indument or clothing, as 
their outside or lower part, and in that: regard 
only he calling them corporeal. ὦ 

‘It is true, indeed, that there were, amongst the 
ancient fathers, some, who were so far from sup- 
posing angels to be altogether incorporeal, that 
they ran: into the other extreme, and concluded 
them to have nothing at all ineorporeal in them, 
‘but to-be mere bodies. But these either asserted 
that there was no such’ thing at all as any incor- 
‘poreal substance; and that not only angels, and 
‘human souls, but also God himself was a body: 
or at least they concluded, that nothing created 
‘was incorporeal; and that God, though himself 
incorporeal, yet could create nothing but bodies. 
‘These are here the two extremes; one,’ that an- 
gels have nothing corporeal at all belonging to 
‘them; the other, that they are altogether corpo- 
real, or have nothing: incorporeal in them: a 
middle betwixt both which is the Origenic hy- 
pothesis, the same with the Pythagoric; ‘that in 
angels there.is a complication of incorporeal and 
corporeal substance both together, or that they 
are animals consisting. of soul and body. We 
shall: now make it appear, that the greater part 
of the ancient fathers were for neither of the two 
forementioned extremes, either that angels were 
wholly incorporeal, or that they were wholly 
corporeal; but rather for the middle hypothesis, 
that they had bodies, and yet were not bodies, 
but, as other terrestrial animals, spirits or souls; 
clothed with etherial or aérial bodies. And that 
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the generality ‘of the ancient-and most learaed — 
fathers did not conceive angels to be mere un- 
bodied spirits, is unquestionably evident . from 
hence, because they agreed with the Greek 
philosophers in that conceit, that evil demons, 
or devils, were therefore delighted with the blood 
and nidours of sacrifices, as. having their more 
gross, airy, and vaporous bodies nourished and 
refreshed with those vapours, which they did, as it 
were, luxuriate and gluttonize 4 in. For thus does 
Porphyrius : ‘write ‘concerning them, j in his book 
De ‘Abstinentia,* οὗτοι͵ οἱ χαίροντες λοιβῇ. τε, κνίσσῃ τε 
δι’ ὧν αὐτῶν τὸ σωματικὸν καὶ πνευματικὸν πιαίνεται Cy γὰρ 
τοῦτο arpoie. Kat ἀναθυμιάμασι" These are they. who 
take pleasure.in the incense, fumes, and nidours 
of: sacrifices, wherewith their corporeal and spi- 
rityous. part is as it were pinguified ; for this lives, 
and is nourished, by vapours and fumigations. 
And that, before Porphyrius, many. other Pagan 
philosophers had been of the same opinion, ap- 
peareth from this of Celsus: Χρὴ γὰρ Orig. 4. viii 
ἴσως OvK ἀπιστεῖν ἀνδράσι σοφοῖς, οἷ δή. φασι, [Ρ' 417. 
διότι τῶν μὲν περιγείων δαιμόνων τὸ πλεῖστον γενέσει συν- 
.TETNKOC, καὶ. “προσηλωμένον. αἵματι. kat κνίσσῃ, &e. ' We 
ought to give credit to wise men, who affirm, 
that most of these lower and. circumterraneous 
demons are delighted with geniture, blood, and 
-nidour, and such-like things, and much gratified 
_ .therewith; though they be not able to do any 
thing more in way of recompence, than sometimes 
perhaps to cure the body, or to foretel:- good. and 
evil fortunes to men and cities —Upon oir Cels. 
which account . himself, though ἃ. zea-_ |. vii. p. 334. 
Jous Pagan, persuadeth men to moderation in 


5 Lib. ii. §. xlii. p. 86. 
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_ the use of these sacrifices, as principally grati- 
fying thé inferior and worset demons only. In 
like manner Origen frequently insisteth upon the 
samme thing, he ‘affirming, that devils were not 
only delighted with the- ‘idolatry of the Pagans 
in their sacrifices, but also arc: τῶν θυσιῶν ἀναθυμιά- 
μασι καὶ ταῖς ἀπὸ τῶν αἰμαζὼν καὶ ὁχοκαυτωμάτων ἀποφο: 
patc τρέφεσθαι τὰ σιῤμάτα φιληδυνούντων τοῖς τοιούτοις" 
That their very bodies weré nourished by the 
vapours and fumes arising from'them, dnd that 
these evil demons therefore did as it wete deli- 
ciate and epicirize in theni. And before Origen, 
most of the: aircient fathers, as Justin Martyr, 
Athenagoras, ‘Tatiarus, ‘Fertullian, &c. and ‘also 
many others after him, endeavour to disparage 
those material and bloody sacrifices upon the 
same account, as things, whereby évil demons 
Were priicipally gratified. We shail only. cite 
one passage to ‘this purpose out of St. 

0 '388.on, Basil, of whoever weré the author of 
oper. Resilt that: Commentary upon Isaiah, beeause 
there is something philosophic in ‘it: 

δαίμοσι διὰ τὸ φιλήδονον καὶ ἐμπαθὲς, αἱ θυσίαὶ φέῤουσί τινὰ 
ἡδόνην καὶ χρείαν ἐκθυμεώμεναι, διὰ tne καύδεως ἐξατμίζο- 
μένου τοῦ αἵματος, καὶ οὕτω διὰ τῆς Τοιαύτης Χεϊτοποιήσεως 
εἰς τὴν σύστασιν αὐτῶν ἀνάλαμβανομένου" ὅχοι γὰρ & ὅλων 
τρέφονται τοῖς ἄνμοῖς, οὐ διὰ μασσήσέως καὶ κοιλίας, ἀλλ᾽ 
ὡς αἱ τρίχες πάντων ζώων καὶ ὄνυχες, καὶ ὅσα τοιαῦτα εἰς 
ὅλην ἑαυτῶν τὴν οὐσίαν, τὴν τροφὴν καξαδέχεται. Sacri- 
fices are things of no small pleasure and advan- 
‘tage té demons ; because the blood, being éva- 
porated by fire, and so attenuated, is taken into 
the compages and substances of their bodies: 
the whole of which is throughout nodrished with 
vapours, not by eating, and- stomachs, or such- 
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like organs, but as the hairs and nails of all | 
animals, and whatsoever other things receive 
nourishment into their whole substance.— And 
thus do we see it undeniably manifest, that many 
of the ancient fathers supposed devils to have 
bodies; neither can it at all be doubted, but that 
they concluded the same of angels too, these 
being both of the same kind, and differing but as 
good and evil men, And though they do not 
affirm this of good angels, but of devils only, that 
they were thus delighted and nourished with the 
fumes and vapours of sacrifices, and that they 
epicurized i in them; yet was not the reason here- 
of, because they conceived them to be altogether 
incarporeal, ‘but to have pure etherijal or heavenly 
hodies ; it being proper to those gross and vapor: 
ous bodies of demons only to be nourished and 
refreshed after. that manner. And now, that all 
these ancient fathers did not suppose either angels . 
or deyils.to be altogether corporeal, or to have no- 
thing but body i in them, may be concluded from 
hence, because many of them plainly declared the 
souls of men to be incorporeal; and therefore it 
cannot be imagined, that they should so far de- 
grade angels below men, as not to.acknowledge 
, them to have any thing at all incorporeal. 
But we shall now instance in some few, amongst 
many of these ancients, who plainly asserted both 
. devils, and angels to be spirits incorporate, and 
τι not to be. mere bodies, but only to have bodies; 
that ig, to.consigt of soul and body, or corporeal 
aud incorporeal substance joined together, That 
τς angels themselves have bodies, is every where de- 
clared by St. Austin in his writings ; he 


affirming, that the bodies of good men, Poal. Ixxxv, 
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after the resurrection, shall be “ qualia sunt ange- 
Jorum corpora,” such as are the bodies of angels; 
—and that they shall be “ corpora ange- 
_lica, in societate angelorum,” angelical 
bodies; fit for society. and converse with angels— 
and declaring the difference betwixt the bodies of 
angels and of devils in this manner : “ Demones, ; 
De Gen. ad. antequam transgrederentur, ceelestia cor- 
isis: Mer 114, ‘ poragerebant, que conversa sintex pena 
tom-ii-] in aéream qualitatem, ut jam possint ab 
_ igne pati;” Thatthough devils, beforethe transgres- 
sion, had celestial bodies, as angels now have, yet 
might these afterwards, in way of punishment, be 
changed into ‘aérial ones, and such as now may 
suffer by fire.-—Moreover, the same St. Austin 
somewhere* calleth good angels by the name of 
‘anime beate atquesancte,” happy and holy souls, : 
: » And though it be true, that.in his Re- 
tractions he recalleth and correcteth this, 
"yet was this only a s¢rupulosity, in that pious father 
concerning the mere word, because he no where 
found in Scripture ‘angels called by the name of 
‘souls; it being far from his meaning, even there, — 
to deny them to be incorporeal spirits joined with © 
bodies. And certainly he, who every where con- 
cludes human souls to be incorporeal, ‘cannot be 
‘thought to have supposed angels to have nothing 
_-at all but ‘body in them.’ Again, Claudianus ° 
Mamertus,” writing against Faustus, who made. 
angels ‘to be mere bodies without: souls, or any 
thing incorporeal, maintaineth, in way ‘of opposi- 
tion, not that they are mere incorporeal spirits, | 
without bodies (which 1 is the other extreme), but 


Pal. oxly. 


L. ii. ο., Χὶς 


- @De Musica, lib. vi. cap. xvii. ¢. 59. ἽΝ 401. ‘tom. i. oper. 
> De Statu Anime, lib. iii. cap. vii. p. 178, edit. Barthii, © 
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that they consist’ of corporeal and incorporeal, 
-soul and body joined together; be writing thus of 
devils: “‘Diabolus ex duplici diversaque substantia 
-constat;-et corporeus .est et.incorporeus:” Th¢ 
devil consisteth of a double- and different sub- 
‘stance; he is corporeal, and he‘is also in- 
corporeal.—And again of angels: ‘‘Patet 
beatos angelos, utriusque substantie, et incorpo- 
reos esse in ea sui parte, qua ipsis visibilis Deus; 
et in ea itidem parte corporeos, qua hominibus ° 
sunt ipsi visibiles.” It is manifest, that the blessed 
angels are of a two-fold substance ; that they are 
incorporeal in that part of theirs, wherein God is 
visible to them, and again corporeal, in that other . 
part, wherein themselves are visible to men. 
.Moreover, Fulgentius writeth concern- 1, ii.pe Tris. 
ing angels in this manner: “Plane ex. [ὃΡ. 119 oper. 

duplici eos esse substantia asserunt mag- 4.) 

ni et docti viri. Id est, ex spiritu incorporeo, 
quo a Dei contemplatione nunquam recedunt; et 
ex corpore, per quod ex tempore hominibus ap- 
parent. Corpora vero etherea, id est, ignea, eos 
dicunt habere; demones vero corpus aéreum.” 
Great and learned men affirm angels to consist of 
a double substance; that is, of a spirit incorpo- 
real, whereby they contemplate God; and of a 
body, whereby they are sometimes visible to men: 
_as‘also, that they have etherial or fiery bodies, 
but devils agrial.— And perhaps this might be the 
meaning of Joannes Thessalonicensis, in that 
dialogue of his, read and approved of in the 
seventh council, and therefore the meaning of that 
council itself too, when it is thus declared, νοεροὺς 
| μὲν αὐτοὺς ἡ καθολικὴ ἐκκλησία γινώσκει, οὐ μὴν ἀσωμάτους 


L. τ. 
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᾿ πυρώδεις, &e. That the catholic church acknow- 
ledges angels to be intellectual, but not altogether 


incorporeal and invisible; but to have certain sub- 


‘tile bodies, either aiery or fiery.—For it being 


there only denied, that they werealtogether i 1860 }- 
poreal, one would think the meaning should not 
be, that they were altogether corporeal; nor indeed 
could such.an opinion be fastened upon the catho- 
lic church; ‘but that they were partly incorporeal, 
‘and partly. corporeal; this being also sufficient in 
order to that design, which was driven at in that 
council. . However Psellus,* who was a curious 
inquirer into the nature of spirits, declares it not 
only as his own opinion, but also as agreeable to Ὁ 
the sense of the ancient fathers, we οὐκ ἀσώματον τὸ 


“δαιμόνιόν ἔστι φῦλον, μετὰ σώματος δέ γε That the 


demoniac or angelic kind of beings is not alto- 


gether incorporeal, or bodiless, but that they are 
‘conjoined with ‘bodies, or have cognate bodies 


belonging to them.—Who there also further de- 
clares the difference betwixt the bodies of good 


angels and of evil demons, after this manner: ro μὲν 


ἪΡ, 33,:[p.48.] | 


γὰρ ἀγγελικὸν, αὐγάς τινας ἐξανίσχον ξένας, τοῖς 
ἐκτὸς ὀφθαλμοῖς εἐ ἐστιν ἀφύρητόν τε καὶ ἀνυπόστα- 


- A 
τον" TO δαιμόνιον δὲ, εἰ μὲν τοιοῦτον δήποτε ἦν, οὐκ οἶδα εἰπεῖν, 


Ν ᾿ > yf ‘e ’ ᾽ ’ 4 >. ’ ’ 
SOLKEV ὃ οὐν, εωσφορον ‘Heoatov TOV EKTECOVTA Κατορομα- 


Lovroe νῦν δὲ ἀλλὰ ζοφῶδες οἷον καὶ ἅμαυρόν ἔστι, καὶ τοῖς 
'ὄμμασι λυπηρὸν, γυμνωθὲν τοῦ συζύγου φωτόρ᾽ καὶ τὸ μὲν 
ἀγγελικὸν παντάπασίν ἐστιν ᾿ἄυλον᾽ διὸ καὶ διὰ πάντα ἔστι 
᾿ στερεοῦ  διαδύνον Kat t Suid, καὶ τῆς ἡλιακῆς a ἀκτῖνος ὃν ἀπαθίοσ- 
᾿ τερον" τὴν μὲν γὰρ διὰ σωμάτων διαφανῶν! ἰοῦσαν,  ἀποστέγει τὰ 
᾽γεώδη καὶ ᾿ἄλαμπη ὡς καὶ ᾿κλᾶσιν v ὑπομένειν, ἅτε δὴ ἕνυλον 
ἔχουσαν. τῷ δὲ οὐδέν ἐστι πρόσαντες, οἷα μηδεμίαν ἔχοντι πρὸς 
“μηδὲν ἀντίθεσιν. τὰ δὲ δαιμόνια σώματα, κἀν ὑπὸ λεπτότητος 


3 Dialog. de Operationibus Demonum, Ῥ. 44. 
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«φανῆ καθέστηκεν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως todd wn, καὶ eb, καὶ μά- 
“dof ὅ ὅσα τοὺς ὑπὸ γῆν. ὑποδίέδμκε τόπους" ταῦτα γὰρ τοσαύτην 
ἔχει τὴν σύστασιν, ὡς καὶ ἀφαῖς ὑποπίπτειν, καὶ πληττόμενα - 
ὀδυνάᾶσθαι, καὶ πυρὶ προσομιλήσαντα καίεσθαι The an- 
gelical body sending forth rays and splendours, 
such as would dazzle mortal eyes, and cannot be 
borne by them; but the demoniac body, though it 
seemeth to have. been once such also, (from Isa- 
iah’s calling him, that fell from heaven, Lucifer,) 
-yet is it now dark and obscure, foul and squallid, 
and grievous to behold, it being deprived of its 
cognate light and beauty.. Again, the angelical 
body. is so devoid of gross matter, that it can pass 
‘through any solid thing, it being indeed more im- 
passible than the sun-beams ; for though these can 
permeate pellucid bodies, yet are they hindered 
‘by earthy and opake, and refracted by them: 
whereas the-angelical body. is such, as that there 
‘is nothing so imporous or solid, that can resist or . 
exclude it. But the demoniac bodies, though, by 
reason of their tenuity, they commonly escape our 
sight,:yet have they, notwithstanding, gross matter 
in them,-and are patible, especially those of them 
‘which: inhabit the subterraneous places; for these 
are of so gross a consistency and solidity, as that 
they sometimes fall also under touch; and, being 
stricken, have a sense of pain, and are capable of 
being burnt with fire—To which purpose, the 
Thracian there addeth more afterward from the 
information of Marcus themonk, a person formerly 
‘initiated. in. the diabolic mysteries, and of great’ 
cu riosity ; ὁ "τὸ δαιμόνιον ἄ ἄρα πγεῦμα διόλον ὃν Ρ. 94. 
᾿κατὰ φύσιν ἀϊσθητικὸν κατὰ πᾶν ἑαυτοῦ. μέρος, (p. 144.} 


? ᾿ . - ᾿ 9 ἢ A . oo e ~ 6 e 
οὖ duéswe’ ὁρᾷ τε" καὶ ἀκούει, καὶ Ta τῆς apne ὑπομένει πάθη, 


ἢ 9 cad ag - , Q a, a 
διαιρούμενον οδυναται κατὰ TWY σωμάτων TA στερεᾶ ταυτῇ 
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τούτων διενεγκὸν, ὅτι τὰ μὲν ἄλλα τῶν διαιρεθέντων, μύλις ἢ 
᾿σὐδαμῶς οὐλοῦται, τὸ δὲ διαιρούμενον εὐθὺς συμφύεται, καθάπερ 
ε'ἀέρος a καὶ ὕδατος μόρια μεπαξύ τινος ἐμπίπτοντα στερεοῦ" 
ἀλλ᾽ εἰ καὶ ᾿θᾶττον ἣ λόγος τουτὶ τὸ πνεῦμα συμφύεται, πλὴν 
aviarat Kar αὐτὸ τὸ γίνεσθαι τὴν διαίρεσιν". “The de- 

moniac spirit or subtile body, being every part of 

it capable of sense, does immediately see and 
-hear, and is also obnoxious to the affections 
of touch;. insomuch that being suddenly divided 

‘or cut in two, it hath a sense of pain, as the solid 

bodies of other animals have; it differing from 

them only in this, that those other bodies, being 
--once discontinued, are not easily consolidated to- 

‘gether again; whereas thedemoniac body, being di- 
vided, is quickly redintegrated by coalescence, as 

air or water: nevertheless it is not without a sense 

οὗ pain at that time, when it is thus divided, &e.— 

Moreover, the same Marcus affirmeth the bodies - 

of the demons to be nourished also, though in a 

different manner from ours; τρέφονται οἱ μὲν δὲ εἰσ-΄ 
'πνοῆς, ὡς τὸ ἐν ἀρτηρίαις καὶ Ev νεύροις πνεῦμα᾽ οἱ δὲ & 

ὑγρότητος, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ στόματι καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς, ἀλλ΄ ὥςπερ σπόγγοι . 

Kat ὀστρακόδερμα, σπῶντες μὲν τῆς παρακειμένης ὑγροτητάς 

ἔξωθεν" They are some of them nourished by 

inspiration, as the spirit contained in the nerves - 
and arteries; others by sucking in the adjacent ᾿ 
moisture, not-as-we do by mouths, but as sponges 
and testaceous fishes——And now we may venture 
to conclude, that this opinion of angels being not 
mere abstract incorporeal substances, and -un-- 
bodied miuds, but consisting of something incor- 
poreal, and something corporeal, that.is, of soul or 
spirit, and body joined together, is not only more 
agreeable to reason, but hath also had more suf- 


bd P. 56. 
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frages amongst the ancient fathers, and those of 
greater weight too, than either-of. those two other 
‘extremes, viz. That-angels are mere bodies, and . 
have nothing at all incorporeal in them; or elsé,. 
that they are altogether incorporeal, without any 
‘bodily indument or clothing. 
᾿ Notwithstanding which, this latter opinion hath 
indeed prevailed most in these latter ages; time 
being rightly compared to a river, which quickly 
sinks the more weighty and-solid things, and bear's 
up only the lighter and more superficial. Though 
there may be other reasons given for this also; as 
partly because the Aristotelic philosophy, when 
_ generally introduced into Christianity, brought in 
its abstract intelligences along with it; and partly 
‘ because some spurious Platonists talking so much 
of their henades and noes, their simple monads 


τς and immoveable unbodied minds, as the chief: of 


their generated and created gods; probably some 
Christians might have a mind to vie their angels 
“with them: and, lastly, because angels are notonly - 
called in Scripture spirits, but also by several of 
the ancients said to be incorporeal; whilst this, 
in the mean time, was meant only either in respect 
of that incorporeal part, soul or mind, which they 
supposed to be in them, or else of the tenuity and 
‘subtilty of their bodies or vehicles. For thts 
account does Psellus give hereof: καὶ τοῖς " P. 30. 35. 
ἡμετέροις καὶ τοῖς θύραθεν, εἰωθός ἐ ἔστι; τὰ παχύ- Up. 47]. 
τερα τῶν σωμάτων σωματώδη λέγειν. ὁ ὃ δὲ λεπτομερές € ἐστι καὶ 
᾿ τὴν ὄψιν διαφυγάνον καὶ τὴν ἀφὴν ἀσώματον, οὐ μόνον οἱ 
᾿ς καθ ἡμᾶς, ἀλλὰ καὶ πολλοὶ τῶν ἐκτὸς ᾿αἀξιοῦσι λέγειν" It 
is usual both with Christian writers, and Pa- 
gans too, to call the grosser bodies corporeal, 
and those, which, by reason. of their subtilty, 
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avoid both our sight and touch, jncorporeal. And 
before Psellus, Joannes Thessalonicensis, in 
his dialogue, approved in thé seventh council ;* 
ἔι δέ που εὕροις ἀδωμάτους" καλουμένους τοὺς ἀγγέλους 
a i δαίμονας, ἢ ἣ ψυχάς, ὡς μὴ ὄντας ἐκ συμμίξεως τῶν ὑλικῶν 
τεσσάρων στ οἰχείων, καὶ τοιαῦτα σώματα παχέα καὶ ayrituxa, 
οἷα ἡμεῖς περικείμεθα, οὕτως αὐτοὺς προσηγύρευσαν" If you 
find angels, or demons, or separate souls, called 
‘sometimes incorporeal, you must understand this 
in respect of the tenuity of their bodies only;'as 
not consisting of the grosser elements, nor being 
#0-solid and antitypous as those, which we are 
Dow imprisoned in. And, before them both, Orj- 
gen, in the proeme of his Peri Archon, where, 
citing ἃ passage out of an ancient book, intituled, 
The Doctrine of Peter, wherein.our Saviour Christ 
ds said to have-told his disciples, that he was not 
᾿ δαιμόνιον dowparoy, an jncorporeal demon—though, 
rejecting the authority of that book, he thus in- 
terprets those words: ‘Non idem sensus ex isto 
Sermone ἀσωμάτου indicatur, qui.Grecis vel Genti- 
libus auctoribas ostenditur, quum de incorporea 
natura a philosephis disputatur. Ip hoc enim 
‘Hibello, incorporeym demonium dixit, pro eo, quod 
ipse ille quicunque est habitys vel circumscriptio 
dzmopici corporis, pon est similis huic nostro 
crassiori, vel visibili corpori; sed secundum sen- 
sum, ejus qui composuit illam Scripturam, intelli- 
gendum est, quad dixit; non esse tale corpus, 
‘quale habent dzmones, quod est naturaliter sub- 
‘tile, ‘et velut aura:tenue; et propter hoc vel impu- 
tatura multis, vel-dicitur incorporeum ; ; sed habere 
se corpus solidym et palpabile.” —The word ἀσωμά- 


* In Actis Concilii vii. Oecum. seu Niceeni ii. Action. v. p. 208. tom. iv. 
Concilior. edit. Harduini. 
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τοῦ, Or Incorporeal, is not. to be taken here in that 
sense, wherein it is used by the Greek and Gentile 
writers, When they philosophized concerning the 
incorporeal nature. But a demon is here said te 
be incorporeal, because of the disposition of the 
᾿ densoniae body, not like to this gross and visible 
body of ours. So that the sense is, as if Christ. 
should have said, I have not such a body as the 
demons have, which 15 naturally subtile, thin and 
soft, as the air, and therefore is either suy-posed to 
. be by many, or at least called incorporeal; but the 
body, which I now have, is.solid and palpable.—. 
Where we see plainly, that angels, though sup- 
posed to have bodies, may, notwithstanding, be 
called incorporeal, by reason of the:tenuity and 
subtilty of those bodies, comparatively with the 
grossness and solidity of these our terrestrial bodies. 
. Bat that indeed which now most of aH inclineth 
some to this persuasion, that angels have nothing 
at all corporeal hanging about them, is a religious 
‘regard to the authority of the third Lateran coun- 
cil, having passed its approbation upon this dov- 
trine; asif the Oeeumenical (so called) or second 
Nicéne, wherein. the contrary was before owned 
and allowed, were not of equal force, at least to 
counterbalance the other. 

But though this doctrine of angels, or all creat- 
ed understanding beings superior to men, having 
a corporeal: indument or clothing, does so ex- 
actly agree. with the old Pythagoric cabala; yet 
have we reason to think, that it was not therefore | 
merely borrowed or derived from thence by the | 
ancient fathers; but that they were led’into it by 
the Scripture. itself. For, first, the historic phe- 
nomena of angels in the Scripture are such, as 
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“cannot well be otherwise solved,. than by suppos-. . 

ing them to have bodies;. and then not to lay any: 
_ stress upon those words of the Psalmist,* “who 
maketh his angels spirits, and ministers a flame of. Ὁ 
-fire,” (though, with good reason, by the ancient 
fathers interpreted to this sense) because they may 
possibly be understood otherwise, as sometime. 
they are by rabbinical commentators; -nor to insist. 
upon those passages of St. Paul,” where he speaks 
.of the tengues of angels, and of the voice of .an. 
_ archangel, and such-like; there are several other 
. places in Scripture, which seem plainly to confirm 
this opinion. As, first, that of our Saviour before- 
mentioned-to this purpose, Luke xx. 35. - “They 
who shall be accounted worthy.to obtain that 
-world, and the resurrection from the dead, neither . 
marry nor are given in marriage, neither can they 
die any. more; for they are equal unto the angels.” 
For were angels utterly devoid of all bodies, then 
would the souls of good men, in a state of separa- 
tion, and without any resurrection, berather equal . 
to angels, than after ἃ resurrection of their bodies. 
Wherefore the natural meaning of these: words 
De Gen, ἃ Seems to be this, (as St. Austia hath in- 
lit. Li.  terpreted them) that. the souls of goad 
men, after the resurrection, shall have “corpora 
angelica,” angelical bodies—and “qualia sunt an- 
gelorum corpora,” such bodies as those of angels 
are.— Wherein it is supposed, that angels also have 
bodies, but of a very different kind from those of 
ours here. Again, that. of St. Jude, where he 
writeth thus of the. devils;'‘ the angels, which - 
kept not their first estaté (or rather. according. to 
the vulgar Latin, “suum principatum,” their own — 
*Psalmeiv.4.° . > 1 Cor. xiii, 1. 1 Thess.iv. 16, .7τ 
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principality) but left their proper habitation (or 
- dwelling-house) hath he reserved in everlasting 
chains, under darkness, unto the judgment of the 
great day.” In which words it is first implied, 
that the devils.were created by God pure, as well 
as the other angels, but that they kept not τὴν 
ἑαυτῶν ἀρχὴν, their own principality —that is, their 
lordly power and dominion over their worse and 
inferior part, they having also a certain duplicity 
in their nature, of a better and worser principle, 
of a superior part, which ought to rule and govern, 
and of an inferior, which ought to be governed: 
nor is it indeed otherwise easily conceivable, how 
they should be capable of sinning. And this 
inferior. part in angels seems to have a respect to 
something that is. corporeal or bodily ia them 
‘also, as well as it hath in men. But then, in the 
‘next place, St. Jude addeth, as the immediate 
result and natural consequence of these angels sin- 
ning, that they thereby left or lost ro ἴδιον οἰκητήριον, 
‘suum proprium domicilium—that is, not only their 
dwelling-place at large, those etherial countries’ 
‘and heavenly regions above, but also their pro- 
per dwelling-house, or immediate mansion; to wit, 
‘their heavenly body. Forasmuch as that heaven- 
ly body, which good men expect after the resur- 
‘rection, is thus called by St. Paul,* τὸ οἰκητήριον 
ἡμῶν ro ἐξ οὐρανοῦ, our habitation or dwelling-house, 
᾿ς that is from heaven.—The heavenly body is the 
‘proper house or dwelling, clothing or indument, 
both of angelical and human souls; and this is 
‘that, which makes them fit inhabitants for the 
heavenly regions. This, I say, was the natural 
consequence of these angels sinning, their leaving 
22 Cor. v. 1. 
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or losing their pure and heavenly body, which 
became thereupon: forthwith obscured and incras- — 
sated; the bodies of spirits incorporate always — 
| bearing : a correspondent purity or impurity tothe . 
different disposition of their mind or soul. But 
then again, in the last-place, that, which was thus 
in part the natural result of theirsin, was also, by 
the just judgment of God, converted into their 
punishment; for their etherial: bodies being thus 
ehanged into gross, aérial, feculent and: vaporous 
ones, themselves were inimediately hereupon, as 
St. Peter in the parallel place expresseth it, * 
᾿ ταρταρωθέντες, Cast: down into Tartarus—and there 
imprisoned or reserved in’ chains under darkness, 
until the judgment of ‘the great day. Where it is 
observable, that the word-raprapdvv, used by St. 
Peter, is the very same that Apollodorus and other | 
Greek writers frequently make usé of in a hke 
case, when they speak of {πὸ Titans being cast | 
down from ‘heaven; whitch seems to have been: 
really nothing else but this fall.of angels poetically 
mythologized. And by Tartarus here, in all pro- 
bability, is meant this lower caliginous air or 
atmosphere of the earth, according to that of St. 
De Gen. a Austin, concerning these angels: ““ Post 
lit.1. 1. ο. x» Heccatum in-hane sunt detrusi caliginem, 


.114. ; μον» τος 
mii.  ubi tamen et aér ;” that, after their sin, 
oper] they were thrust down into the misty 


darkness of this lower air.—And here are they, as 

it were, chained and fettered also by that same 
weight of their gross and heavy bodies, which first 
sunk them down hither; this not suffering them to 
reascend. up, or return back, to those bright ethe- 
rial regions above. And being thus for the pre- 


* 2 Pet. il, 4, 
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sent imprisoned in this lower Tartarus, or caligi- 
nous air or atmosphere, they are indeed here kept 
and reserved in custody, unto the judgment of the 
great day, and general assizes; however they may, 
‘notwithstanding, in the mean time, seem to domi- 
neer and lord it for. a while here. - And, lastly, 
our Saviour’s* ‘‘ Go ye cursed into everlasting fire, 
prepared for the devil and his angels,” seems to be 
a clear confirmation of devils being bodied ; 
because, first, to allegorize this fire into nothing 
but remorse of conscience, would endanger the 
rendering of other points of our religion uncertain 
also; but to say; that incorporeal substances, — 
united to bodies, can:be tormented with fire, is, . 
as much as in us lieth, to expose Christianity, and 
the Scripture, to the scorn and contempt of all 
philosophers and philosopbic wits. - Wherefore 
Psellus lays no small stress upon this _ p, 57, 
‘place ; εἰμὲ μὲν παρὰ τῶν τοῦ Σωτῆρος λόγῳν Ἴρ.53.} 
πεπεισμένος ταῦτα, πυρὶ κολασθήσεσθαι φασκόγτων τοὺς δαίμο- 
νας" ὃ πῶς οἷον παθεῖν ἀσωμάτους ὄντας ; TO: γὰρ ἀσώματον 
ἀμήχανον παθεῖν ὑπὸ σώματος" ἀνάγκη γοῦν σώμασιν αὐτοὺς 
τὴν κόλασιν ὑποδέχεσθαι πεφυκόσι πάσχειν᾽΄ I ἃ) also 
‘convinced of this, that-demons have bodies, from 
the words of our Saviour, affirming, that they 
shall be punished with fire: which how could it 
‘be, were they altogether incorporeal? it being im- 
-possible for that, which is both itself incorporeal, 
and vitally ununited to any body, to suffer from a 
‘body. Wherefore of-necessity it must be granted, © 
‘by us Christians,:that devils shall receive punish- 

ment of sense and pain hereafter, 1m bodies capa- 
ble of suffering. - , 

Now if angels. in general, that is; all created 
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beings superior to men, be substances incorpo- 
real, or souls vitally united to bodies, though ~ 
not always the same, but sometimes of one kind; 
and sometimes of another, and never quite sepa- 
rate from all body; it may seem probable from 
hence, that though there be ofher incorporeal 
substances besides the Deity, yet’ ‘ vita ‘incor- 
porea,” a life perfectly incorporeal mn the fore- 
mentioned Origenic sense, or “sine eorporee 
adjectionis societate vivere,” to live altogether 
without the society of any corporeal adjection,— 
is a privilege properly belonging to the holy Tri 
nity only : and consequently, therefore, that hu- 
man souls, when. by death they are divested of 
these gross earthly bodies, they do not then live 
and act: completely, without the conjunction of 
any body, and so continue till the resurrection or: 
day of judgment; this being a privilege, which 
not so'much as the angels themselves, and there- 
fore no created finite being, is capable of; the 
imperfection of whose nature necessarily requires 
the conjunction of some body with them, -to. 
make them up complete:. without which, it is 
unconceivable, how they.should either have sense 
or imagination. And. thus doth Origen, consen- 
| taneously to his own: principles, conclude ; ἡ τῇ 
Cont, Cels. ἑαυτῆς φύσει ἀσώματος καὶ δόρατος ψυχὴ, eb 
1. vil, Pe 858. χιαντὶ σωματικῷ τόπῳ τυγχάνουσα, δέεται σώμα- 
τος οἰκείου τῇ φύσει τοῦ τόπου ἐκείνου" ὅπερ, ὅπου μὲν φορεῖ, 
᾿ἀπεκδυσαμένη πρότερον ἀναγκαῖον μὲν, πέρισσον δὲ ὡς τρὸς 
τὰ δεύτερά: ὅπου δὲ ἐπενδυσαμένη ᾧ ᾧ πρότερον εἶχε, δεομένῳ 
κρείττονος ἐνδύματος δίς τοὺς καθαρωτέρουξ καὶ. αἰθερίους᾽ 
καὶ οὐρανίους τόπου Our soul, which in its owh 
nature is incorporeal::and invisible, in what- 
soever corporeal place it existeth, doth always 
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stand ia need of a body, suitable to the nature 


_of that place respectively; which body it some- ἡ 


times beareth, having put off that, which before 
was necessary, but is now superfluous for the 
following state; and sometimes again putting on 
something to what before it had, now standing 
in need of some better clothing, to fit it for those 
more pure, ethereal and heavenly places. Bat, 
_ In what there follows, we conceive, that Origen’s 
sense having not been rightly understood, his 
words have been altered and perverted ; and that 
the whole place ought to be.read thus: Kai évedvr 
Gare μὲν ἐπὶ τὴν TYE γέμεσιν ἐρχομένῃ, τὸ χρήσιμον πρὸς 
τὴν ἐν τῇ ὑστέρᾳ τῆς κυούσης, Ewe ἦν ἐμ αὐτῷ: ἐνεδύσατο δὲ 
ὑπ᾽ ἐκεῖνο, ὃ ἥν ἀμαγκαῖον τῷ ἐπὶ γῆς μέλοντι͵ διαζῇν" εἶτα 
πάλιν ὄντος τινὸς σκήνονς, καὶ ἐπιγείου οἰκίας ἀναγκαίας 
που τῷ oxnves, καταλύεσθαι μέν φάσιν αἱ λόγοι τὴν ἐπίγειον 
οἰκίαν τοῦ σκήνους, τὸ δὲ σκῆνος ἐπενδύσασθαε οἰκίαν ἀχειρο- 
πρίητον, αἰώνιον ἐν τοῖς οὐραναῖς" λέγουσι δὲ οἱ τοῦ θεοῦ 
ἄνθρωποι, τὸ μὲν φθαρτὸν ἐνδύσασθαι αὐτὰ ἀφθαρσίαν The 
sense whereof is this: The'soul descending hither 
into generation, put on first that body, which 
was useful for it whilst te continue in the womb ; 
and then again afterward such 4 body, as was 


necessary for it to live here upon the earth in, | 


Again, it having here a two-fold kind of body, the 
one of which 1s called σκῆνος, by St. Paul, (being 


a more subtile body, which it had before), the - 


other the superinduced earthly house, necessarily 
subservient to this skexes here; the Scripture 
oracles affirm, that the earthly house of this she: 
nos shall be corrupted or dissolved, but the 
skenos itself, superindue or put on a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens:” the 
same declaring, that ‘the corruptible shall put 
E2 
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on incorruption, and the mortal ‘immortality. " 
Where it is plain, that Origen takes that σκῆνος, im 
St. Paul (1 Cor. v. 1.) for a subtile body, which 
the soul had. before its terrene nativity, and 
which continues with it after death; but in good 
men will, at last, superindue, or. put on (without 
death)-the clothing of immortality. Neither can 
there be a better commentary upon this place of 
Origen, than those Excerpta out of Methodius 
the martyr, in Photius,* though seeming to be vi- 
tiated also; where, as we conceive, the sense of 
Origen and his followers is first contained * in 
Thas Origen those words: . ἕτερον. τὸ σκῆνος, καὶ τοῦ δκή- 


phinoly, ia his | . 
fifth book, νους ἡ; οικία, καὶ ἕτερον ἡμεῖς ὧν ἔστι τὸ. σκῆνος, - 


Ρ- 244) ss That‘in St. Paul the τὸ σκῆνος is one 
cn nar bmi thing, and the earthly bouse of this 


τὸ Σκῆνος κατα- σκῆνος another thing ; aud we, that is, 
Avopesyne, 


Σκίνους, nda our souls, a third thing, distinct from 
ὅρτες δίκαιοι both. And then it is further declared 
ξσύμενιι, μὰ in ‘this that follows : τῆς ζωῆς καταλυθείσης 
ἀλλὰ τῷ Σκόνει τῆς ὠκυμόρου τὴν πρὸ τῆς ἀναστάσεως ἕξουσιν 
‘A difference οἴκησιν αἱ. ψυχαὶ. παρὰ τῷ θεῷ, ἕως ἂν ἀνακάινο- 


earthly howse, ποιηθεῖσαν ἡ ἡμῖν ἄπτωτον ἀναλάβωμεν τὴν οἰκίαν" 
in which the ὅθεν καὶ στενάζομεν μὴ θέλοντες τὸ σώμα ἀπεκδύ- 
wile ds σασθαι, ἀλλ᾽ or αὐτῷ THY λοιπὸν ἐπενδύσασθαι 
the suber oe ite ζωήν" τὸ γὰρ οἰκητήριον τὸ & οὐρανοῦ, ὃ ἐπεν- 


self, wherein’ δύσασθαι ἐπιθυμοῦμεν, ἡ ἡ aBavacia® That this 
good men 


groan, being Short life of our earthly body being de- 
| thet they took stroyed, our soul shall then have, before 
Βα on iminor- the resurrection, a dwelling from God, 
tality upon it. until we shall at last receive it renewed, 
restored, and so made an incorruptible house. 
Wherefore in this. we groan, desirous not to put 


off all body, but to put on. life or immortality 
: a Biblioth, Cod. ccxxiv. p. 919. 
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upon the body which we shall then have. For- 
that house, which is from heaven, that we desire, 

to put on,. is immortality:—Moreover, that the 

soul is. not altogether naked after death, the same: 

Origen endeavours to confirm further from that 

of our Saviour, concerning the rich man and La- © 
Zarus : ἀλλὰ καὶ ὁ κολαζόμενος πλούσιος, καὶ ὁ ἐν κόλποις 
᾿Αβραὰμ πένης ἀναπανόμενος, πρὸ τῆς ταρουσίας τοῦ Owe 
τήρος, καὶ πρὸ τῆς συντελείας τοῦ αἰῶνος, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο πρὸ 
τὴς ἀναστάσεως, διδάσκουσιν ὅτι καὶ νῦν ἐν T 0 ἀπαλλαγῇ 
σώματι χρῆται ἡ ψυχή" The rich man punished, and 
the poor man refreshed in Abraham’s bosom, be- 
fore the coming of our Saviour, and before the end — 
of the world, and therefore before the resurrection, 
plainly teaches, that even now also after death, 
the soul useth a body.—He thinkethi the same 
also to be further proved from the visible appari- 
tion of Samuel’s ghost, ἀλλὰ καὶ ὁ Σαμονὴλ φαινόμενος, 
ὡς δηλόν ἐστιν ὁρατὸς ὦν, παρίστησιν ὅτι σῶμα περιέκειτο. 
Samuel also visibly appearing after death, maketh 
it manifest, that his soul was then clothed with a 
bod y -—To which he adds in Photius," τὸ THC ψυχῆς 
ἅμα τῇ ar αλλαγῇ σχῆμα, ὁμοειδὲς τῷ τ αχεῖ καὶ ynivy σώματι, 
&c. That the exterior form and figure of the soul’s | 
body after death doth resemble that of the gross 
terrestrial body here i in this life; all the historieg 
of apparitions making ghosts, or the souls of the 
dead, to appear in the same form which their 
bodies had _ before.—This, therefore, as was ob- 
served, is that, which Origen understands by τὸ 
σκῆνος in St, Paul; not this gross terrestrial body, 
but a certain middle body betwixt it and the 
heavenly, which the soul after death carries away 
with it. Now, this opinion of the learned Ori- 


3 Apud Phot. ubi supra, p. 930. 
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᾿ gen’s was never reckoned up by the ancient fa- 
thers, or Isis greatest adversaries, in the catalogue 
of his errors; nor does Methodius the martyr, 
who was so great an anti-Origenist, where he 
mehtions this Origenic opinion in Photius,. seem 
te tax it otherwise, than as Platonical, implying 
the soul to be incotporeal. Methodius himself, 
on the contrary, contending, not: that the soul 
hath a bedy conjoined with it after death, as a 
distiact thing from it, but that itself is a body ; 3 
ὁ θεὸς μόνος ἄδεται d ἀσώματος ὦν, αἱ δὲ ψυχαὶ aire τοῦ δη- 
μιουργοῦ καὶ πατῤὸς τῶν ὅλων, σώματα νοερά ὑπάρχονδαι, 
εἷς λόγῳ θεωρητὰ μέλη διακεκύσμηντάι, ταύξην λαβοῦσαι THY | 
᾿διατύπωσιν' ὅθεν καὶ ἐν τῷ ay, Kat γλῶσσαν, καὶ δάκτυ- 
Lov, κἀὶ τὰ ἄλλα μέλη ἱστοροῦνται ἔχειν" οὐχ we σώματος 
᾿ ἑγέρου συνυπάρχοντος αὐτάϊς ψυγαῖς ἀειδοῦς" ἄλλ᾽ ὅτι αὐταὶ 
φύσει a ἱ ψυχαὶ παντὸς ἀκογόμνωθεῖσαι περιβλήματὸς τοιάνται 
κατὰ τὴν οὐσίαν ὑπάρχονοι' -Ged alone is praised as 
incorporeal and invisible; but souls are made by 
him (who is the ‘father of all things), intellectual 
bodies, oraaimentally branched out (as it were) 
into membérs distinguishable by reason, and 
- having the same form:and signature with the out- 
ward body. Whence itis, that in Hades (or hell) 
we read of a tongue, and a fitger, and other 
members ; not as if there then were another invi- 
sible body ‘coexisting with these souls, but be- 
cause the souls theniselves are in their own na- 
ture (when stripped naked of all clothing), ac- 
cording to their very essence such. ‘We say, 
therefore, if one of these two opinions must needs 
be entertained, that either the soul. itself is a 
body, or else that it hath a body after death; the 
latter of them, which was Origen’s, ought cer- 
tainly much to be.preferred before the former, 
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whether held in Tertullian’s sense, that all sub- 
stance, and consequently. God himself, is. body ; 
or else in that of Methodius, that all created sub- 
stance is such, God alone being incorporeal. 

But we have already shewed, that Origen was 
not singular in this opinion, Irenseus before him 
having asserted the same thing,.that souls after 
death are adapted to certain bodies (where the 
word in the Greek probably was προσάπτονται), 
_ which have the same character with these terres- 
trial ones; and Philoponus after him, who was 
no Pagan, but a Christian philosopher, dogma- 
tizing in like manner. We might-here add, that 
Joannes Thessalonicensis, in that dialogue of his, 
read in the seventh synod,* seemeth to have been 
of the same persuasion also, when he affirmeth of 
souls, as well as angels and demons, that they 
were ὁραθέντες παρὰ πλειόνων αἰσθητῶς πλεονάκις, τῷ 
εἴδει. τών οἰκείων αὐτῶν σωμάτων, often seen by many 
sensibly, in the form of their own bodies. How- 
ever, itis a thing, which Psellus took for grant- 
ed, where, speaking of devils, insinuating their 
temptations into men’s souls, by affecting imme- 
diately the fantastic spirit, he writeth after this 
manner: ὁ λέγων, πόῤῥωθεν μὲν ὦν, ἰσχυρο-  p-o4 
, τέρας δεῖται κραυγῆς, ἀγχοῦ δὲ γενόμενος, εἰς τὸ [Ρ.73.} 
τοῦ ἀκούοντος οὖς ψιϑυρίζων ὑποφωνεῖΐ" καὶ εἰ ἐνῆν. αὐτῷ 
συνεγγίσαι πνεύματι τῆς ψυχῆς; οὐδενὸς ἂν ἐδεήθη ψόφου, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἦν ὃ κατὰ βούλησιν λόγος ἀψόφῳ κελεύθῳ πρὸς τὸ. δὲ- 
χόμενον ἐγγινόμενος, ὅ φασι κἀν ταῖς ψυχαῖς ἐξιούσαις τῶν" 
σωμάτων elva καὶ γὰρ καὶ ταύτας ᾿ἀπλήκτως ὁμιλεῖν ἀλλή- 
λαι' When one man speaks to another from: 
afar off, he must (if he would be heard), make a 
loud cry or noise; whereas, if he. stood near to 


@ Vide Concil.-edit. Harduini, tom. iv. p. 293, 204, 
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him, he might softly whisper into his ear. But 
‘could he immediately approach to the spirit (or. 
subtile body of the soul), he should not.then need: 
so much as to make a whisper, but might si-. 
lently, and withaut noise, communicate whatso- | 
ever thoughts of his own to him, by motions 
made thereupon. And this is said to be the way 
that souls, going out of these bodies,: converse 
together; they communicating their thoughts. to 
one another without any. noise. For Psellus 
here plainly supposeth souls. after death 
Literam,c.. to have πνεῦμα, that is, a certain subtile 
| sexi [Ρ. 389, body, adhering to them, by motions. . 

| upon which they may silently converse 
with each other. -It is true, indeed, that St. Aus- 
tin, in his twelfth book De Genesi ad Literam, 
does not himself close with this opinion, of the 
soul’s having .a body after. death, but much less © 
of its being a body: nevertheless does he seem:to 
leave every man to his own Itberty. therein, in these. 
words:..‘‘ Si autem queritur, dum anima de cor- 
pore exierit; utrum ad aliqua loca corporalia fera- 
tur, an ad incorporalia corporalibus similia; an 
vero nec ad ipsa, sed ad illud, quod et corporibus 
et similitudinibus corporum est excellentius; cito 
quidem responderim ; ad corporalia loca eam vel. 
non ferri nisi cum. aliquo corpore, vel non loca-. 
liter ferri. Jam utrum habeat aliquod corpus, 
ostendat, qui potest; ego autem non puto. Spi- 
ritalem enim arbitror esse, non corporalem; ad 
spiritalia vero pro meritis fertur, aut ad loca pe- 
nalia similia corporibus.” But if it be demanded,, 
when the soul goes out of this body, whether it: 
_ be carried into any corporeal places, or to incor- 
poreals like to corporeals, or elge to neither, but — 
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to that, which is more excellent than both bodies, 
and the likenesses of bodies? the answer is 
ready; that it cannot be carried to corporeal 
places, or not locally carried any whither, with- 
out a body. Now whether the soul have some 
body, when it goes out of this body, let them 
that can shew; but, for my part, I think other- . 
wise. For I suppose the soul to be spiritual, 
and not. corporeal; and that, after death, it is 
either carried to spiritual things, or else to pe- 
nal places, like to bodies, such as have been re- 
presented to some in ecstacies, &c.—Where St. 
Austin himself seems to think the punishment of 
souls, after death, and before the resurrection, to 
be fantastical, or only in imagination: whereas 
there could not be then so much as fantastic 
punishments neither, nor any imagination at all 
- jn souls, without a body, if that doctrine of Aris- 
totle’s* be true, that fancy or imagination is no- 
thing else but a weaker sense; that. is, a thing, 
which results from ἃ complication of soul and 
_ body both together. But it is observable, that 
in the forecited place that, which St. Austin 
chiefly opposed, was the soul’s being a body, as 
Tertullian, Methodius, and others had asserted ; 
but as for its having a body, he saith only this: 
““ Ostendat qui potest,” let him that can shew it; 
he granting, in the mean time, that the soul can- 
not be locally carried any whither at all after 
death, nor indeed be in any place without a body. 
However, the same St. Austin, as he elsewhere 
condemneth the opinion of those, who would 
take the fire of hell metaphorically, acknowledg- 


* De Anima, lib. iii. cap. ix. p. 53, tom. ii. oper. 
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ing it to be real and corporeal ; so does 


epee] ~ section, the souls of men may suffer 
from a certain fire, for the consuming and burn- — 
ing up of their dross: ‘‘ Post istius sane corporis 
mortem, donec ad illum veniatur, qui post resur- 
rectionem:corporum futurus est damnationis et 
-fremunerationis ultimus dies; si hoc temporis 1Π- 
tervallo, eyusmodi ignem dicuntur perpett, quem 
non sentiant illi, qui non habuerint tales mores 

et amores in hujus corporis vita, ut eorum ligna, 
et foenum, et stipula consummantur; alii vero 
- #entiunt, qui ejusmodi secum zdificia portave- 
rant, &c. non redarguo, quia forsitan verum est.” 
Hi in this interval of time, betwixt the death of the 
body, and the resurrection, or day of judgment, 
the souls of the dead be said to suffer such a fire 
as can do no execution upon those, who have no 
wood, hay, nor stubble, to burn up, but shall be 
felt by such, as have made such buildings or su- . 
| perstructures, &c. I reprehend it not, because per- 
haps it is true.—The opinion here mentioned, is 
©. Cele. |. y, thus expressed by Origen, in his: fifth 
γι 40... book against Celsus, which very place 
St. Austin seems to ‘have had respect: to: οὐ 
συνιδὼν ὅτι borin ᾿βλλήνων τισὶν ἔδοξε, τὸ πῦρ καθάρσιον. 
ἐπάγεται τῷ κόσμῳ᾽ εἰκὸς δ᾽ ὅτι καὶ ἑκάστῳ τῶν δεομένων τῆς 
διὰ τοῦ πυρὸς 'δίκης καίοντος μὲν καὶ ov κατακαίοντος τοὺς μὴ. 
ἔχοντασ ὕλην δεομένην ἀναλύεσθαι ὑπ΄ ἐκείνου τοῦ .πυρός" 
καίοντὸς δὲ καὶ κατακαίοντος τοὺς ἐν τῇ διὰ τῶν πράξεων καὶ 
λόγων καὶ νοημάτων τροπικῶς λεγομένῃ οἰκοδομῇ ξύλα, χόρ- 
τον, ἢ καλάμην οἰκοδομήσαντας᾽ Celsus did not under- 
stand, that this fire, as well according to the He- 
brews and Christians, as to some of the Greeks, 
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will be purgatory to the world; as also to every 
one of those persons, who stand in need of such 
punishment and remedy by fire: which fire can 
do no execution upon -those, who have no com- 
bustible matter in them, but will be felt by such, . 
as in the moral structure of their thoughts, 
words, and actions, have built up wood, hay and 
stubble-—Now since souls cannot ‘suffer from 
fire, nor any thing else in way of sense or pain, 
without being vitally united to some body, we 
may conclude, that St. Austin, when he wrote 
‘this, was not altogether abhorrent from souls 
having bodies after death. 

Hitherto have we declared, how the ancient 
assertors of incorporeal substance, as unex- 
tended, did repel the assaults of Atheists and 
Corporealists made against it; but especially 
how they quitted themselves of that absurdity, — 
of the illocality and immobility of finite created 
spirits, by supposing them always to be vitally 
united to some bodies, and consequently, by the 
locality of those their respective bodies, deter- 
mined to here and there; according to that of 
Origen ἱ ἡ ψυχὴ ἡμῶν δέεται σώματος, διὰ rac 
τοπικὰς μεταβάσεις, Our soul stands in need >. 
of a body in: order to local motions.— 
We shall in the next place declare, what grounds 
of reason there were, which induced those an- 
cients to assert and maintain a thing so repug- 
nant to sense. and imagination, and consequently 
to all vulgar apprehension, as a substance in it- 
self unextended, indistant, and indivisible, or de- 
void of magnitude and parts. Wherein we shall 
only represent the sense of these ancient Iacor- 
porealists, so far.as we can, to the best advantage, 
- Ia order to their vindication, against Atheists and 


C. Gels. 1. ve 
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Materialists: ourselves in the mean time not as- 
-serting any thing, but leaving every one, that can, 
to make his own judgment; and so either to close 
with this, or that other following hypothesis, of 
extended incorporeals. | 

_ Now it is here observable, that it was a thing 
formerly taken for granted on both sides, as well 
' by the assertors as the deniers of incorporeal | 
substance, that there is but one kind ‘of extension 
only: and, consequently, that whatsoever hath 
magnitude and. parts, or one thing without ano- ᾿ 
ther, is not. only intellectually and logically, but 
also really and physically divisible or discerpible, 
as likewise antitypous and impenetrable; so that . 
it cannot coexist with a body in the same place; 
from whence it follows, that whatsoever argu- 
ments do evince, that there is some other sub- 
stance. besides body, the same do therefore de- 
monstrate, according’ to the sense of these’ an- 
cients (as well. Corporealists as Incorporealists), 
that there is something unextended, it being sup- 
posed by them, both alike, that whatsoever is 
extended is body. . Nevertheless we shall here 
principally propound such considerations of 
theirs, as tend directly to prove, that there is 
something unextendedly incorporeal; and that 
an unextended deity is no impossible idea; to 
wit, from hence, because there is something un- 
extended even in our very selves. Where, not to 
repeat the, forementioned ratiocination of Simpli- 
cius, that whatsoever can act and reflect upon its 
whole self, cannot possibly be extended, nor have 
_ parts distant from one another; Plotinus first 


p.460, argues after this manner: τί τοίνυν φήσου- 

[Enead. 4. 

hb. vii. cap. ν.7. e ae ω 
μὲν περὶ. ἑκάστου μέρους τῆς ψυχῆς τῆς ἐν τῷ 


σιν, οἱ τὴν ψυχὴν σῶμα εἶναι λέγοντες, πρῶτον 
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αὐτῷ σώματι, πότερον ἵκαστον ψυχὴν, οἷα ἐστὶ καὶ ἡ ὅλη ; καὶ 
πάλιν τοῦ μέρους τὸ μέρος ; οὐδὲν ἄρα τὸ μέγεθος συνεβάλλετο 
τῇ οὐσίᾳ αὑτῆς" καίτοι ἔδει. γε ποσοῦ τινος ἀλλὰ καὶ ὅλον πολ- 
λαχῆ, ὅπερ σώμασι παρεῖναι ἀδύνατον, ἐν πλείοσι τὸ αὐτὸ 
ὅλον εἶναι, καὶ τὸ μέρος ὅπερ τὸ ὅλον ὑπάρχειν" εἰ δὲ ἕκασ- 
TOV τῶν μερῶν, οὐ ψυχὴν φήσουσιν, ἐξ ἀψύχων ψυχὴ αὐτοῖς 
ὑπάρξε' What then will they say, who contend, 
that the soul is a body (or extended) whether or 
no will they grant concerning every part of the 
. goul in the same hody (as that of it which is in 
the foot, and that in the hand, and that in the 
brain, &c.) and again every part of those parts, 
that each of them is soul, such as the whole? 
If this be consented to, then it is plain, that mag- 
nitude, or such a quantity, would confer nothing 
at all to the essence of the soul, as it would do 
were it an extended thing; but the whole would 
be in many parts or places, which is a thing, that 
cannot possibly belong to body; that the same 
whole should be in more, and that a part should 
be what the whole is. But if they will not grant 
every part of their extended soul to be soul, then, 
according to them, must the soul be made up, 
and compounded of soul-less things.— Which ar- 
gument is elsewhere thus propounded by him; 
at δὲ ἕκαστον ζωὴν ἔ ἔχοι, καὶ ἕν ἀρκεῖ" εἰ δὲ μην 
δενὸς΄ αὐτών ζωὴν ἔχοντος ἡ σύνοδος πεποίηκε Ἐπ, ἃ ii. [ρ. 4574 
ζωὴν, a ἄτοπον". μᾶλλον δὲ ἀδύνατον συμφόρησιν 
σωμάτων ζωὴν ἐργάζεσθαι, καὶ νοῦν γεννᾷν τὰ ἀνόητα" If 
every one of the parts of this extended soul or 
mind has life in it, then would any one of them 
alone be sufficient. But to say, that though 
none of the parts alone have life in then, yet the 
conjunction of them altogether maketh life, is 
absurd; it bemg impossible, that life and soul 
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should result from a congeries of life-less and 
soul-less things, or that mind-less things put to- 
gether should beget mind.—The sum of this 
argumentation is this; that either every part of 
extended soul is soul, and of an extended mind, 
mind; or not. Now, if no part of a soul, as sup- 
posed to be extended alone, be soul, or have life 
and mind in it, then is it certain, that the whole, | 
resulting from all the parts, could have no life 
nor mind, because nothing can (casually), come 
_ from nothing. It is true, indeed, that corporeal 
qualities and forms, according to the Atomic 
physiology, result from a composition and con- 
texture of atoms or parts,.each of which, taken 
alone by themselves, have nothing of that quality 
or form in them, 


a Ne ex albis alba-rearis ; 


Aut ea, que nigrant, nigro de semine nata. 


You are not to think that white things are made 
out of white principles, nor black things out of 
black ; but the reason of the difference here is 
plain, because these qualities and forms are not 
_ entities really distinct from the magnitude, figure, 
site, and motion of parts, but only such a com- 
position of them, as cause different fancies in us; 
but life and understanding, soul and mind, are 
entities really distant from magnitude, figure, site, 
and motion of parts: they are neither mere fan- 
cies nor syllables of things, but simple and un- 
compounded realities. But if every supposed 
part of a soul, be soul, and of a mind, mind, then 
would all the rest of it besides any one part be 
superfluous; or indeed every. supposed part 


Δ Lucret. ii. ver. 730. 792. 
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thereof would be the same with the whole: from 
whence it follows, that it could not be extended, 
or have any real parts at all, since no part of an 
_extended thing can possibly be the same with 
the whole. 

Again, the same philosopher endeavours fur- 
ther to prove, that the human soul itself is unex- 
tended and indivisible, from its energies and ope, 
rations, and that as well those of sensation as of 
_intellection. First, therefore, from external sensa- 

tions, he reasons in this manner: εἴγι μέλλει αἰσθά- 
νεσθαί τινος ἕν αὐτὸ δεῖ εἶναι, καὶ τῷ αὐτῷ παντὰς p. 461. 
ἀντιλαμβάνεσθαι᾽ καὶ εἰ διὰ πολλῶν αἰσθητηρίων (os. ν}} 
πλείω τὰ εἰσιόντα, ἢ πολλαὶ περὶ ἕν ποίοτητες, Kav Ot. ἑνός 
ποικίλον, οἷον πρόσωπον" οὐ γὰρ ἄλλο μὲν ῥινὸς ἄλλο δὲ 
ὀφθαλμῶν, ἀλλὰ ταὐτὸν ὁμοῦ πάντων᾽ καὶ εἰ τὸ μὲν δὲ 
ὀμμάτων τὸ δὲ St ἀκοῆς, ἕν τὶ δεῖ εἶναι εἰς ὃ ἄμφω" ἢ mug 
dy εἴποι ὅτι ἕτερα ταῦτα, μὴ εἰς τὸ αὐτὸ ὁμοῦ τών αἰσθήσεων: 
ἐλθόντων’ That, which perceiveth in us, must of 
necessity be one thing, and by one and the same 
indivisible perceive all; and that, whether they 
be more things, entering through several organs 
of sense, as the many qualities of one substance, 
or one various and multiform thing, entering 
through the same organ, as the countenance or 
picture of a man. For it is not one thing in ua, 
that perceives the nose, another thing the eyes, 
and another thing the mouth; but it is one and 
the self-same thing, that. perceiveth all. And 
when one thing enters through the eye, another 
through the ear, these also must of necessity 
come all at last to one indivisible, or else they | 
could not be compared together, nor one of thera 
affirmed tobe different from another; the several 
sentiments of them’ meeting no where together 
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‘in-one. He concludes, therefore, that this‘ one 
thing in us, that sensibly- perceives all things, 
may be resembled to the centre of a circle, and 
the several senses to lines drawn from the cir- - 
- cumference, which all meet in that one centre. . 
| Wherefore, that which perceives and apprehends 
_all things in us, must needs be really one and the 
very same; that is, unextended and indivisible. 
Which argutnent is yet further pursued by him, 
‘more particularly thus: If that, which sensibly 
perceiveth in us be extended, so as to have dis- 
tant parts one without another; then one of 
these three things must needs be affirmed, that 
either every part of this extended substance of 
the soul perceives a part of the ‘object only, or 
every part of it the whole object, or else all 
comes to some one point, which alone perceives 
both the several parts of the object, and the 
whole, all the other being but as circumferential 
lines leading to this centre. Now of the former 
of these three, Plotinus thus: μεγέθει ὄντι τούτῳ, 
᾿δυμμερίζοιτο dv’ ὥστε: ἄλλο ἄλλου μέρος, καὶ μηδένα ἡμῶν 
ὅλου τοῦ αἰσθητοῦ ἀντίληψιν ἔχειν" ὥσπερ ἂν εἰ ἐγὼ μὲν 
ἄλλον" συ δὲ ἄλλου alco’ If the soul be ἃ mag- 
hitude, then must it be divided together with the 
sensible object, so that one part of the soul must 
perceive one part of the object, and another, 
another; and nothing in it, the whole sensible; 
just as if I should have the sense‘of one thing, 
and you of another. Whereas itis plain by our 
internal sense, that it is one’ and the self-same 
_ thing, which perceives both the parts and the 
whole. And of the second, he writeth in this 
manner: εἰ δὲ ὁτιοῦν παντὸς αἰσθήσεται᾽ εἰς ἄπειρα διαιρεῖ- 
σθαι τοῦ: μεγέθους πεφυκότος, ἀπείρους καὶ αἰσθήσεις καθ᾽ 
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ἕκαστον αἰσθητὸν συμβήσεται γίγνεσθαι ἑκάστῳ οἷον τοῦ αὐτοῦ 
ἀπείρους 2 ἐν τῷ ἡγεμονοῦντι ἡμῶν εἰκόνας" But if every 
part of the extended soul perceive the whole 
sensible object, since magnitude is infinitely di- 
visible, there must be in every man infinite sen- 
sations and images of one and the same object.— 
Whereas we are intimately conscious to our- 
selves, that we have but only one sensation of one 
object at the same time. And as for the third 
and last part of this disjunction, that what sen- 
sibly perceives in every one, is but one single 
point, either mathematical or physical; it is cer- 
tain, first, that a mathematical point, having nel- 
ther longitude, latitude, nor profundity, is no 
body nor substance, but only a notion of our 
own mind, or a mode of conceiving in us. And 
then, as for a physical point or minimum, a body 
so little, that there cannot possibly be any less, 
Plotinus asserting the infinite divisibility of body, 
here explodes the thing itself. | However, he fur- 
ther intimates, that if. there were any such phy- 
sical minimum, or absolutely least body or ex- 
tensum, this-could not possibly receive upon it a 
distinct representation and delineation of all the 
several parts of a wholé visible object at once, as 
of the eyes, nose, mouth, &c. in a man’s face or 
picture, or of the particularities of an edifice; 
nor could such a parvitude or atom as this be 
the cause of all animal motions. And this was 
one of Aristotle’s* arguinents, whereby he would 
prove: unextended incorporeals, πώς τῷ ἀμερεῖ τὸ 
μεριστόν: If the soul were indivisible as ἃ ροϊηΐ, 
how could it perceive that which is divisible ?— 

that 1 18, take notice. of all the distinct parts of an 
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‘extended object, and have a description of the 
whole of them at once upon itself? The sum of 
the whole argumentation is this, that if the soul 
‘be an extended substance, then must it of neces- 
sity be either a physical point or minimum, the 
least extensum that can possibly be, (if there be 
any sich least, and body or extension be not in- 
finitely divisible), or else it must consist of more 
such physical points, joined together. As for - 
the former of these, it hath been already de- 
clared to be impossible, that one single atom or 
smallest point of extension, should be able dis- 
tinctly to perceive all the variety of things: to 
which might be added, that to suppose every soul 
to be but one physical minimum, or smallest ex- 
tensum, is to imply such an essential difference 
-in matter or extension, as that some of the points 
thereof should be naturally devoid of all life, 
sense, and understanding, and others again natu- 
rally sensitive and rational. Which absurdity, 
though it should be admitted, yet would it be 
‘ utterly unconceivable, how’ there should come 
to be one such sensitive and rational atom im 
every man and no more, and how this should 
_ constantly remain the same, from infancy to old 
age, whilst other parts of matter transpire per- 
petually. But as for the latter, if souls be ex- 
tended substances, consisting of more points, 
one without another, all concurring in every sen- 
sation; then must every one of those points, 
either perceive a point and part of the object 
— only, or else the whole. Now, if every point of 
the extended soul perceive only a point of the 
object, then is there ‘no one thing in us, that per- 
ceives the whole, or which can compare ane part | 
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with another. But if every point of the extended 
soul perceive the whole object at once, consist- 
ing of many parts, then would there be innume- 
rable perceptions of the same object in every sen- 
sation; as many as there are points in the ex« — 
tended soul. And from both those suppositions, 
it would alike follow, that no man is one single 
percipient or person, but that there are innume- 
rable distinct petcipients and persons in every 
man. Neither can there be any other supposi- 
tion made, besides those three forementioned as, 
‘that the whole extended soul should perceive 
both the whole sensible object, and all its several 
parts, no part of this soul in the mean time hav- 
ing any Perception at all by itself; because the 
whole of an extended being is nothing but all 
the’ parts taken together; and if none. of those 
parts have any life, sense, or perception in them, 
it is impossible that there should be any in the 
whole. But in very truth, to say, that the-whole 
soul perceiveth all, and no part of it any thing, is 
to acknowledge it not to be extended, but to be 
indivisible, which isthe thing that Plotinus con- 
tends for. 

And that philosopher here further insists upon 
internal sensations also, and that Συμπάθεια, or 
Ὁμοπάθεια, that sympathy, or homopathy, which | 
is in all animals to the sathe purpose: it being 
one ad the same thing in them, which perceives 
pain, in the most distant extremities of the body, 
as in the sole of the foot, and in the crown of the 
head ; and which moves one part to succour, and 
relieve another labouring under it, which could 
not possibly be by traduction of all to one phy+ 
sical point, as the centre, for divers reasons; 
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"Ec τοίνυν κατὰ διάδοσιν οὐχ οἵόντε τὴν αἴσθησιν 
, τοῦ τοιούτον γίγνεσθαι, μὴ δὲ σώματος ὄγκον 
ὄντος, ἄλλου παϑόντος, ἄλλο γνῶσιν ἔχειν (παντὸς γὰρ 
μεγέθους τὸ μὲν ἄλλο, τὸ δὲ ἄλλο ἐστὶ ) δεῖ τοιοῦτον τίθεσθαι 
τὸ αἰσθανόμενον, οἷον πανταχοῦ αὐτοῦ ἑαυτῷ τὸ αὐτὸ εἶναι" 
᾿ τοῦτο δὲ ἄλλῳ τινὶ τῶν ὄντων ἢ σώματι ποιεῖν προσήκει" 
‘Since therefore these sympathetic senses cannot 
possibly be made by traduction, at last to one 
thing ; and body being bulky or out-swelling ex- 
tensiop,.one part thereof suffering, another can- 
not perceive it (for in all magnitude, this is one 
thing and that. another), it followeth, that what 
perceives in us, must be every where, and in all 
the. parts of the body, one and the same thing 
with itself. Which therefore cannot be itself 
body, but must of necessity be some other entity 
or substance incorporeal.—The conclusion is, 
that in men and animals there 15. one thing indi- 
visibly the. same, that comprehendeth the whole 
outside of them, perceiveth both the parts and 
the whole of sensible objects, and all transmitted 
through several senses, sympathizeth with all 
the distant parts of the body, and acteth entirely 
upon all. And this is properly called, I myself, 
not the extended bulk of the body, which is not 
one, but many substances, but an unextended 
and. indivisible unity, wherein all lines meet and © 
concetitre, not as a mathematical point or least 
extensum, but as one self-aetive, living power, 
_ substantial.or inside-being, that containeth, hold- 
eth, and connecteth all together. | 
Lastly, The forementioned philosopher endea-. 
vours yet further to prove the human soul to be 
unextended and devoid:of magnitude, and indi- 
visible, from its rational energies or operations, 
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Hts νοητῶν νοήσεις, and ἀμεγέθων ἀντιλήψεις, intellec- 
tions of intelligibles, and apprehensions of things 
devoid of magnitude, πὼς γὰρ μέγεθος ὁ ὃν τὸ μὴ μέγε- 
θος νοήσει : : καὶ τῷ μεριστῷ τὸ μὴ μεριστόν" For how 
could the soul (saith he), if it were a magnitude, 
uoderstand that, which hath no magnitude? and. 
with that, which is divisible, conceive that which 
is indivisible ?_—Now, it is certain, that. we have 
notions of many things, which are ἀφάνταστα, alto- 
gether unimaginable, and therefore have nothing 
of length, breadth, and thickness in them, as 
virtue, vice, &c. ἀμέγεθες δὲ οἶμαι καὶ τὸ 
᾿ καλὸν καὶ «τὸ δίκαιον, καὶ ἢ τούτων ἄρα νόησις" 
ὥστε καὶ πρὺῦσιόντα καὶ τῷ ἀμερεῖ. αὐτῆς ὑποδέξεται, Καὶ ἐν 
αὐτῇ ἐν ἀμερεῖ κείσεται Justice and honesty, and 
the like, are things devoid of magnitude, and 
therefore must the intellections of them needs. be 
such too. So that the soul must receive these 
by what is indivisible, and lodge them in ‘that 
which is divisible—-We have also a notion, not 
only of mere latitude or breadth, indivisible as 
to thickness; and of longitude or a line, indivi- 
sible both as to breadth and thickness; but also 
of a mathematical point, that is every way indi- 
visible, as to length, breadth and thickness. We 
have a conception of the intention of powers and 
virtues, wherein there is nothing of extension - Οὗ 
magnitude. And indeed all the abstract essences 
of things, (or the avrofxacra) which are the first 
_ objects of intellection, are indivisible: εἰ δὲ τών ἐν 
ὕλῃ εἰδών τὰς νοήσεις φήσουσιν εἶναι, ἀλλὰ χωριζομένων γε 
γίγνονται τοῦ νὸν χωρίζοντος, οὐ γὰρ μετὰ σαρκῶν, ὅζο. 
And though we apprehend forms, that-are in 
matter too, yet do we apprehend them as sepa- 
rated and abstracted from the same ; there being 
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nothing of flesh in our conception of ἃ man, &c.— 
Nay, the soul conceives extended things them- 
selves, unextendedly and indivisibly; for as the 
distance of a whole hemisphere is contracted 
into a narrow compass in the pupil of the eye, so 
are all distances yet more contracted in the soul 
itself, and there understood indistantly ; for the 
thought of a mile distance, or of ten thousand 
miles, or semidiameters of the earth, takes up no 
more room in the soul, nor stretches it any more, 
than does the thought of a foot or inch, or in- 
deed of a mathematical point. Were that, which 
perceiveth in us, a magnitude, then could it not 
be ἴσον παντὶ αἰσθητῷ, equal to every sensible-— 
and alike perceive both lesser and greater mag- 
nitudes than itself: but: least of all could it per- 
ceive such. things as have no magnitude at all. | 
And this was the other part of Aristotle's argu- 
mentation, to prove the soul and mind to be un- 
extended and indivisible,® πώς yap ναήσει τὸ apepic 
μεριστῷ 3 for how could it perceive, that which is 
indivisible by. what is divisible ?—he having be- 
fore demanded, how it could apprehend things 
divisible, and οἵ a great extension, by a mete 
point, or absolute parvitude, Where the soul; 
or that which perceives and understands, 1s, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, neither. divisible, as a con- 
tinued quantity, nor yet indivisible, either as a 
mathematical, or as a physical point, and abse- 
lute parvitude; but as that, which hath in itself 
no out-swelling distance, nor relation to any 
place, otherwise than as it is vitally united to a 
body, which (wherever it be), it always sympa- 
thizes with and acts upon. 
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Besides which, these ancient assertors of unex- 
tended incorporeals would, in all probability, © 
confirm that opinion from hence, because we 
cannot only conceive extension without cogita: 
tion, and again, cogitation without extension; 
from whence it may be inferred, that they are en- 
tities really distinct and separable from one ano- 
_ther, (we having uo other rule to judge of the 
real distinction and separability of things, than 
from our conceptions), but also are not able to 
conceive cogitation with extension. We cannot 
conceive a thought to be of such a certain length, 
breadth, and thickness, mensurable by inches 
and feet, and by solid measures. We cannot 
conceive half, or a third part, or .a twentieth part 
of a thought, much less of the thought of an in- 
divisible thing; neither can we conteive every 
thought to be of some certain determinate figure, 
either round or angular; spherical, cubical, or 
cylindrical, or the like. Whereas, if whatsoever 
is unextended be nothing, thoughts must either 
be mere non-entities, or else extended too into 
length, breadth, and thickness; divisible into 
parts, and mensurable; and also (where finite) of 
a certain figure. And, consequently, all veri- 
ties in us (they being but complex axiomatical 
thoughts), must of necessity be long, broad, and 
thick, and either spherically, or angularly figu- 
rate. And the same must be affirmed of voli- 
tions likewise, and appetites or passions, as fear 
- and hope, love and hatred, grief and joy ; and of 
all other things belonging to cogitative beings 
(souls and minds), as knowledge and ignorance, 
wisdom and folly, virtue. and vice, justice and 
injustice, &c. that these are either all of them ab- 
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solute non-entities, or else extended into three 
divisions of length, breadth, and profundity, and 
mensurable not only by inches and feet, but also 
by solid measures, as pints and quarts; and last 
of alt (where they are finite as in men), figurate. 
But if this be absurd, and these things belonging 
to ‘soul and: mind (though doubtless as great 
realities at least, a8 the things which belong to 
bodies), be unextended, then must the substances 
of souls and minds themselves be unextended 
also. Thus Plotinus of mind; Nove ov διαστὰς ag’ 
ἑαυτοῦ, mind ἰδ not distant from itself:—and in- 
deed were it so, it could not be one thing (as it 
is), but many; every conceivable part of distant 
and unextended substance being a substance by 
itself. And the same.is to be said of the human 
soul, though it act upon distant parts of that 
‘body, which it is united to, that itself, notwith- 
standing, is not scattered out into distance, nor 
dispersed into multiplicity, nor infinitely divi- | 
sible; because then it would not be one single ~ 
substance, or monad, but a heap. of substances. 
Soul is no more divisible than life; of which the 
forementioned philosopher thus: ἄραγε τὴν ζωὴν 
μεριεῖς 5 ἀλλ᾽ εἰ τὸ πᾶν ἦν ζωὴ, τὸ μέρος Gon οὐκ ἔσται". 
Will you divide a life into two? then the whole 
of it being but a life, the half thereof cannot be a 
life.— Lastly, if soul and mind, and the things 
belonging to them, as life and cogitation, under- 
standing and wisdom, &c. be outspread into dis- 
tance, having one part without another; then 

can there be no good reason given, why they 
~ should not be as well really and physically, as 
intellectnally divisible; and one part of :them 
separable from another: since, as Plotinus, παν- 
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TOC μεγέθους τὸ μὲν ἄλλο, τὸ δὲ ἄλλο [ἢ all magni- 
tude or extension, this is one thing, and that an- 
other:—At least, no Theist ought to deny, but 
that the Divine power could cleave or divide a 
thooght, together with the soul, wherein it is, 
into many pieces; and remove them to the great- 
est distances from one another (forasmuch as 
this’ implies no manner of contradiction, and 
whatsoever is conceivable by us, may be done by 
infinite power), in which case neither of them 
alone would be soul or mind, life or thought, but 
all put together make up one entire mind, soul, 
life, and thought. 

Wherefore, the sense of the ancient Incorpo- 
realists seems to have been as follows: That 
’ there are in nature two kinds of substances spe- 
cifically differing from one another; the first, 
“Oyxo, bulks, or ‘tumours, a mere passive thing ; 
the second, Δυνάμεις, self-active powers or virtues, 
OF φύσις δραστήριος, the energetic nature. The for- 
mer of these.is nothing else but magnitude or 
extension, not as an abstract notion of the mind, 
but.as a thing really existing without it. For 
when jt is called res extensa, the meaning is 
not, as if the res- were one: thing, and the ex- 
tension thereof another, but that it is extension 
‘or distance, really existing, or: the thing. thereof 

(without the mind) and not the notion. Now, — 
this ‘in the nature of itis nothing but aliud eax- 
tra aliud, one thing without another,—and there- 
fore perfect alterity, disunity, and divisibility. 
So that no extensum whatsoever, of any sensible 
bigness, is truly and really one substance, but a 
multitude or heap. of substances,.as many as there 
. are parts, into which.it is divisible.. Moreover, 
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one part of this magnitude always standing with- 
out anather, it is an essential property thereof to 
be antitypous or impenetrable; that is, to jostle 
or shoulder out all other extended substance 
_ from penetrating into it, and coexisting with it, 
86 88 to passess and take up the same room and 
space. One yard of distance, or of length, 
breadth, and. thickness, cannot possibly be add- 
ed to another, without making the whole ex- | 
tension double to what it was before, since one 
-of them must. of necessity stand without the 
other. One magnitude cannot imbibe or swal- 
low up another, nor can there be any penetration 
of dimensions. Moreover, magnitude or exten- 
sion, as such, is mere outside or outwardness ; it 
hath nothing within, no selfactive power or vir: 
tue; all its activity being either keeping out, or 
hindering, any other extended thing from pene- 
trating into it: (which yet it doth merely by its 
being extended, and therefore not so much by 
any physical efficiency as a logical necessity), 
or else local motion, to which it is also but pas- 
. give; no body or extension, as such, being able 
to move itself, or act upon itself. 

Wherefore, were there no other substance in. 
the world besides this magnitude or extension, 
there could be no motion or action at all in it; 
no life, cogitation, consciousness ; no intellection, 
appetite, or volition, (which things do yet make 
up the greatest part of the universe), but all 
would be a dead heap or lump: nor could any 
one substance penetrate another, and coexist in 
the same place with it. From whence it follows, 
of necessity, that besides this outside bulky ex- 

tension, and tumourous magnitude, there must 
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be another kind of entity, whose essential attri- 
bute or character is life, self-activity, or cogita- 
tion. Which first, that it is not a mere mode or 
accident of magnitude and extension, is plain 
from hence, because cogitation may. be as well 
conceived without extension,.as extension without 
cogitation ; whereas no mode of any thing can be 
conceived without that, whereof. it is a mode. 
And since there is unquestionably much more of | 
entity in life and cogitation, than there is in mere 
extension or magnitude, which is the lowest of all 
being, and next to nothing ; it must needs be im- — 
puted to the mere delusion and imposture of 
imagination, that men.are so prone to think this 
extension or magnitude to be only substance, and 
all other things besides the mere accidents thereof, 


- generable out of it, and corruptible again into it. 


For though that secondary and participated life 
(ag it ig called) in the bodies of animals be indeed 
8 mere accident, and such as may be present or 
absent without the destruction of its subject ; 
yet can there be no reason given, why the primary 
and original life itself should not be as well a 
substantial thing, as mere extension and magoni- 
tude. Again, that extension and life, or cogita- 
tion, are not two inadequate conceptions neither, 
of one and the self-same substance, considered 
brokenly and by piecemeal; as if either all ex- 
tension had life and cogitation essentially belong- 
ing to it, (as the Hylozoists conclude) or at least 
all life and cogitation had extension; and, conse-— 
quently, all souls and minds, and even the Deity 
itself, were either extended Hife and cogitation, or 
living and thinking extension; (there being nothing 
in nature unextended, but extension the only 
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entity; so that whatsoever is devoid thereof, is, 
ipso facto, absolutely nothing :) this, I say, will 
_ also appear from hence, because, as,hath been al- . 
ready declared, we cannot conceive a life, or mind, 
or thought, nor any thing at all belonging to a 
cogitative being, as such, (as wisdom, folly, vir- 
tue, vice, &c.) to be extended into Jength, breadth, 
and thickness, and to be mensurable by inches, 
feet, and yards. From whence it may be con- 
cluded, that extension, and life or cogitation, are 
no inadequate conceptions of one and the self- 
same thing, since they cannot be complicated 
together into one,. but that they are distinct sub- - 
stances from each other. Lives aud minds are 
such tight and compact.things in themselves, and 
have such a self-unity, in their nature, as that they 
cannot he lodged in that, which is wholly scatter- 
ed out from itself into ‘distance, and dispersed 
into infinite multiplicity; por be spread. all over 
the same, .as coextended with it. Nor is it con- 
ceivable, how.all.the several parts of an extended 
magnitude should jointly concur and contribute 
to the production of one and the.same single and 
indivisible cogitation; or how that whole heap 
or bundle of things should be one thinker.¢ A 
thinker is a monad, or one single substance, and 
not a heap. of substances; whereas no body or 
extended thing is one, but many substances; 
every conceivable or smallest part ἱμεγεοῦ being 
a real substance by itself. . 

But this, will yet further appear, if we consider 
_ what kind of action cogitation: is. The action of 
an extended thing, as snch, is nothing but loca] 
motion, change of distance, or translation from 
place to place, a mere outside and superficial 
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thing ; but it is certain, that cogitation (fancy, 
intellection, and volition) are no local motions ; — 
nor the mere fridging up and down of the parts: 
of an extended substance, changing their place 
and distance; - but it is unquestionably an internal 
energy ; that is, such an energy, .as Is within the 
very substance or essence of that, which thinketh, . 
or in the inside of it. From which two kinds of _ 
energies we may now conclude, that there are also 
two kinds of entity or substance in nature; the 
one mere outside, and which hath nothing within 
it; the other such a kind of entity, as hath an 
eternal, energy ; acteth from itself, and within’ 
itself, and upon itself; an inside thing, whose 
action is within the very essence or substance 
thereof; it being plain, that the cogitative or 
thinking nature is such a thing, as hath an es- 
sential inside or profundity. Now, this inside 
of cogitative beings, wherein they thus act or 
think internally within themselves, cannot have 
any length, breadth, or thickness in it; because if 
it had, it would be again a mere outside thing. | 
Wherefore had ‘all cogitative beings (souls and 
minds) extension and. magnitude never so much 
belonging to them, as some suppose them to 
have, yet could this, for all that, be nothing but 
the mere outside of their being; besides which, 
they must of necessity have also an unextendéd 
inside, that hath no outswelling tumour, and is 
not scattered into distance, nor dispersed into mul- 
tiplicity, which therefore could not possibly exist 
ἃ part in a part of the supposed. extension, as if 
one half of a mind or thought were in one half of 
that extension, and another in another; but must 
of necessity be all undividedly, both in the whole 
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_ of it, and in every part. For had'every twentieth 
or hundredth part of this extensum not the whole 
ef a life οὐ πα in it, bat only the twentieth or 
᾿ hundredth part thereof, then could none of them — 
have any true life or mind at all, nor consequently 
the whole have: any. Nor indeed is it otherwise 
conceivable, how a whole quantity of extended 
substance should be one thing, and have ohe per- 
sonality, one I myself in it-all, were there not one 
indivisible: thing presiding over it, which held it 
all together, and diffused itself through all. -And 
thus do we see, how this whole in the whole and 
in every part (do men what they can). will, like a 
ghost, still haunt them and follow them every 
where. _ But now it is impossible, that one and 
the self-same substance should be both extended 
and unextended. Wherefore in this hypothesis 
of extended understanding spirits, having one part 
without another, there is an undiscerned compli- | 
cation of two distinct substances, extended and 
“ unextended, or corporeal and incorporeal, both 
together; and a confusion of them into one. 
Where, notwithstanding, we must acknowledge, 
that ‘there is so much of truth aimed at, as that 
all finite incorporeal substances are always natu- 
‘rally united to some bodies; so that the whole of 
these created animals is completed and made up 
of both these together, an extended inside, ‘and 
an unextended outside, both of them substances 
indeed really distinct, but yet vitally united each - 
to other. | 

The sum of all 3 is, that there are two kinds of 
substances in nature, the first extension of mag- 
nitude, really existing without the mind, which 18 
a thing, that hath no self unity at all in it, but is 
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infinite alterity and. divisibility, ‘as it is also mere 
outside and out wardness, it having nothing within, 
nor any other action belonging to it, but only 
locally to move, when it is moved. .The second, 
life and mind, or the self-active cogitative nature, | 
an inside being, whose action is not local motion, 
but an internal energy, within the substance or 
essence of the thinker himself, or in the inside of 
him; which, therefore, though unextended, yet 
hath ἃ certhin inward recess, βάθος, or essential 
profundity. And this isa thing, which can act all 
_ of it entirely upon either a greater or lesser quan- 
tity of extended substance or body, and its several 
parts, penetrating into it, and coexisting in the 
same place with it. Wherefore it is not to be 
looked upon either as a mathematical, or as a 
physical point, as an absolute parvitude, or the 
least extensum possible, it having not-only such 
an essential inside, bathos, or profundity: in it, 
wherein it acteth and thinketh within itself, but 
also ‘a-certain amplitude of active power ad extra, 

‘or.a sphere of activity upon body.. Upon which 
~ account, it was before affirmed by Plotinus, that 
an unextended incorporeal is.a thing bigger than 
body, because body cannot exist otherwise than a. 
pomt of it in a pomt of space; whereas this one 
and the same indivisible can at once both compre- 
hend a whole extensum within it, and be all of it 
in every part thereof. And, lastly, all finite incor- 
poreals are always naturally united to some body 
or other; from both which together is completed 
and made up in every created understanding being 
one entire animal, consisting: of seul-and body, 
and having something incorporeal, and something 
corporeal in it, an unextended inside, and an ex- 
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tended outside, by means whereof it is determined 
to here and there, and capable. of moving rocally» 
or changing place. 

Thus have we represented the sense of the an- 
cient unextended Tacorporealists to the best advan- 
tage that we could, in way of answer to the pre- 
mised atheistic argument against incorporeal sub- 
stance, and in order to the vindication of them from 
the contempt of. Atheists; and we do affirm, that 
the forementioned arguments of theirs do evince, 
that there is some other substance besides body, 
which therefore, according to the principles of — 
_these Atheists themselves, must be acknowledged 
to be unextended, it being concluded by them, that 
whatsoever is extended is body. But whether 
they do also absolutely prove, that there is οὐσία 
ἀμεγέθης; ἀδιάστατος, apeonc, and ἀδιαίρετος, a Substance 
devoid of magnitude, indistant, without parts, 
and indivisible; this we shall leave others to 
‘make’ a judgment of. However, it is certain, 
that Atheists, who maintain the contrary, must 
needs assert, that every thought, and whatsoever 
belongeth to soul, mind,. (as knowledge, virtue, 
&c.) is not only mentally and mathematically 
_divisible, so that there may be half, a third part, 
_ or a quarter of a thought, and the rest, supposed ; 
but also. physically separable, or discerpible, 
together with the soul, wherein itis. They must 
also deny, that there is any internal energy at all, 
or any other action besides that outside superfi- 
cial action of local motion, and .consequently 
make.all cogitation nothing but local motion or 
translation: And, lastly, they must maintain, that 
no substance. can coexist with any other sub- 
stance (as soul with body) otherwise than by 
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juxta-position only, and by possessing: the pores, 
or filling up the intervals thereof, as a net wath 
the water. 

And this is the first answer to the forementioned 
atheistic argument against incorporeal.substances 
That though whatsoever is. extended be body, 
yet every thing is not extendeds. but that life,: or 
miod.and cogitation, are an unextended, indistaat, 
and. indivisible nature. But, as we have.already. 
intimated, there are other learned assertors of 1m 
corporeal substance, .who, lest God. and spirits, 
being thus made unextended, should-quite vanish | 
Into nothing, answer that atheistic argumentation 
after a different manner, by granting. to. these 
. Atheists. that proposition, that. whatsoever is,. 18 
extended; and. what is unextended, is -nothing; 
but :then-denying: that: other of theirs, that- what 
soever is.extended, is body; they asserting-anothes 
exténsion, specifically differing from that of ho- 
dies ::.for, whereas,corporeal extension is not only 
impenetrable, .so.as that no one. part thereof: cat 
enter into another, ‘buf also both mentally and 
really divisible, one part being in its natare separa: 
ble from another ; they affirm, that there is anothes 
incorporeal ;extension,. which is both penetrablé, 
and alsa indiscerpible, so that no one part thereof 
can possibly. be separated from .another, or the 
whole;.and that te such an incorporeal extension 
as this. belongeth life, cogitation, and understands 
ing, the Deity: having such.an infinite extension; 
but all.created spirits a finite and limited. one, 
which also.is in them supposed to be contractable 
and..dildtable. Now it is not our part here to 
oppose Theists, but Atheists: wherefore we.shatl 
leaxe these two-sorts of Incorporealists to dispute 
VOL. Iv. 
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it out friendly amongst themselves; and indeed 
therefore with the more moderation, equanimity, 
and toleration of dissent mutually, because it 
seemeth, that some are in a manner fatally inclined. 
to think one way in this controversy, and some 
another. And whatever the truth of the case be, 
it must be acknowledged, that this latter hypo- 
thesis may be very useful and serviceable to retain 
some in Theism, who can by no means admit of a 
᾿ Deity, or. any thing else, unextended; though, 
perhaps, there will not be wanting others also, who 
would go in a middle way betwixt these two, or 
compound them together, by supposing the Deity 
to be indeed altogether unextended, and all of it 
every where; but finite incorporeals, or created 
spirits, to have an unextended inside, a life or mind, 
diffusing itself into a certain amplitude of outward 
extension, whereby they are determined to a place, 
yet so as to be all in every part thereof; -which 
outward extension is therefore not to be accounted 
body, because penetrable, contractable, and di- 
- Jatable, and because no one part thereof is sepa- 
able from the rest, by the rushing or incursion of 
any corporeal thing upon them. And thus 15 the 
Atheist’s argument against incorporeal substance 
answered two manner of ways; first, that there 
is something unextended; and, secondly, that if 
there were none, yet must there of necessity be a 
substance otherwise extended than body is, so as 
to be neither antitypous nor discerpible. And our- 
selves would not be understood here dogmatically 
to assert any thing in this point, save only what 
all Incorporealists do agree in, to wit, that besides 
body, which. is-impenetrably and divisibly ex- 
tended, there is in nature another substance, that 
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is both penetrable of body and indiscerpible, or 
which doth not consist of parts separable from 
one another. And that there is at least sucha 
substance as this, is unquestionably manifest from 
what hath been already declared. 

But the Atheist will, in the next place, give an 
account of the original of this error (as he calls 
it} of incorporeal substance, and undertake to 
shew from what mistake it proceeded, which is 
yet another pretended confutation thereof; namely, 
that it sprung partly from the abuse of abstract 
names and notions, men making substances of 
them; and partly from the scholastic essences, 
distinct from the things themselves, and said to be 
eternal. From both which delusions and dotages 
together the Atheists conceive, that men have been 
first of all much confirmed in the belief of ghosts 
and spirits, demons and devils, invisible beings 
called by several names. Which belief had also 
another original, men’s mistaking their own fan- 
cies for realities. The chief of all which affright- 
ful ghostsand spectres, according to these A theists, 
is the Deity, the Oberon, or prince of fairies and 
fancies. But then, whereas men, by their natural 
reason, could not conceive otherwise of these 
. ghosts and spirits, than that they were a kind of 
thin, aerial bodies, their understandings have been 
so enchanted by these abstract names (which are 
indeed the names of nothing) and those separate 
essences and quiddities of scholastics, as that, 
they have made incorporeal substances of them; 
the atheistic conclusion is, that they, who assert. 
an incorporeal Deity, do really but nake a scho-. 
lastic separate essence, or the mere abstract 
notion of an accident, a substantial thing, and 

G2 | 
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a ghost or Spirit presiding over the whole 
_world. 

To which our reply in general first of all i is, 
That. all this is nothing but idle romantic fiction ; 
_ the belief of a Deity, and: substance incorporeal, 
standing upon none of those imaginary founda- 
tions. And then, as for that impudent atheistic 
pretence, that the Deity is nothing but a figment 
or creature of men’s fear and imagination, and 
therefore the .prince of fairies and fancies; this 
hath been already sufficiently confuted in our — 
answer to the first atheistic argumentation, where 
we: have also over and above. shewed, that 
there is not only a natural prolepsis. or. anti- 
cipation of a God in the minds οὗ men, but 
also, that the belief thereof is supported by the 
strongest and most substantial reason, his exist- 
ence being indeed. demonstrable, with mathemati- 
cal evidence, to such as are capable, and not 
blinded ‘with prejudice, nor enchanted by. the 
witchcraft of vice and wickedness, to the debanch- 
ing: of their understandings. It hath been also 
shewed, that the opinion of other ghosts and 
spirits, besides the Deity, sprung not merely frona 
fear and fancy neither, as children’s bugbears, but 
from real phenomena; true sensible apparitions, 
with the histories of them in all ages, without 
which the belief of such things could never have 
held up so generally and constantly in the world. 
As, likewise, that there. is no repugnancy at all to 
reason, but that there may be as well aérial and 
etherial, as there are. terrestrial animals; and that 
the dull and earthy stupidity of men’s minds is 
the only thing, which makes them so prone to 
think, that there is no understanding nature.supe: - 
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ror to mankind, but that in the world all is dead 
about us; and to disbelieve the existence of any 
thing, which themselves cannot either see or feel. 
Assuredly, the Deity is no fancy, but the greatest 
reality in the world, and that, without which there 
could be nothing at all real, it being the only 
necessary existent; and, consequently, Atheism is 
either mere sottishness, or else a strange kind of 
irreligious fanaticism. 

We now further add, that the belief of ghosts 
and spirits incorporeal; and, consequently, of. an 
incorporeal Deity, sprung neither from any -ridi- 
culous mistake of the.abstract names and notions 
of. mere accidents for substances, nor from the 
scholastic essences, said to be eternal. For, as 
for the. latter, none of those scholastics ever 
| dreamed, that there was any universal man, or 
universal horse,. existing alone .by itself, and 
- separate from all singulars; nor that the abstract 


metaphysical essences of men, after they were - 


dead, subsisting by themselves, did walk up and 
down amongst graves, in airy bodies: it bemg 
absolutely impossible, that the real essence of any 
thing should be separable from the thing itself, 
or eternal, ‘when that is not so. And were the 
essences of all things lqoked upon by these scho- 
lastios as substances incorporeal, then must they 
have made all. things (even body itself) to be 
ghosts,. and spirits, and incorporeal; and acci- 
dents also {they having their essences too) to be 
substantial. But in very. truth, these scholastic 
essences, said to be eternal, are nothing but the 
intelligible essences of things, or their natures as 


conceivable, and objects of the mind. And, in 


this sense, it is an acknowledged truth, that the 


. ou 
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essences of things (as, for example, of a sphere 
or triangle) ‘are eternal, and such as were never 
made; because there could not otherwise be eter- 
nal verities concerning them. So that the true 


meaning of these eternal essences is indeed no 
_ other than this, that knowledge is eternal; or that 


there is an eternal Mind, that comprehendeth the 


intelligible natures and ideas of all things, whether 


-- 


actually existing, or possible only, their necessary 


relations to one another, and all the immutable 
verities belonging to them. Wherefore, though 


these eternal essences themselves be no ghosts nor 


spirits, nor substances incorporeal, they being 
nothing but objective entities of the mind, or 


noemata, and ideas; yet does it plainly follow 


from the necessary supposition of them (as was 


before declared) that there is one eternal unmade 
_ Mind, and perfect incorporeal Deity, a real and’ 
substantial Ghost or Spirit, which comprehending 


itself, and all the extent of its own power, the. 


possibility of things, and their intelligible natures, 
together with an exemplar or platform of the 
whole world, produced the same accordingly. 
But our atheistic argumentator yet further urges, 
that those scholastics and metaphysicians, who, 
because life or cogitation can be considered alone 
abstractly, without the consideration of body, 
therefore conclude it not to be the accident or 


action of a body, but a substance by itself (and. 


which also, after men are dead, can walk amongst 
the graves); that these, I say, do so far abuse those 
abstract names and notions of mere accidents, as 


plainly to make substances incorporeal of them. 


‘To which therefore we reply also, that were the 


abstract notions of accidents in ‘general made 
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incorporeal substances, by those philosophers 
aimed at, then must they have supposed all the 
qualities or affections of bodies, such as white-. 
ness and blackness, heat and cold, and the like, 
to have been substances incorporeal also ; a thing 
yet never heard or thought of. But the case is 
far otherwise as to conscious life or cogitation, 
though it be an abstract also ; because this is no. 
accident of body, as.the Atheist (serving his own 
hypothesis) securely takes it for granted, nor 
indeed of any thing else, but an essential attri- 
bute of.another substance, distinct from body- 
(or incorporeal); after the same manner, as ex- 
tension or magnitude is the essential attribute of 
body, and not a mere accident. : 
And now, having so copiously confuted all the 
most considerable atheistic grounds, we are ne- 
cessitated to dispatch those that follow, being of 
lesser moment, with all possible brevity and com- 
pendiousness. The four next, which are the 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth atheistic argumen- 
tations, pretend to no more than only this, to 
disprove a corporeal Deity; or from the suppo- 
sition, that there is no other substance in the world | 
besides body, to infer the impossibility of a God ;: 
that 1s, of an eternal unmade Mind, the maker 
and governor of the whole world: all which 
therefore signify nothing at alf to the assertors of 
a Deity incorporeal, who are the only genuine 
Theists.. Nevertheless, though none but Stoics, 
and such other Corporealists, as are notwith- 
standing Theists, be directly concerned in an an- 
swer to them, yet shall we, first, so far consider 
the principles of the atheistic:Corporealism, con- 
tained in those two heads, the fifth and sixth, as 
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from the absolute impossibility of these hypothe- 
ses to demonstnate a necessity of incorporeal.sub- 
stance, from whence a Deity wil also: foltow. . 

Here, therefore, are there two atheistic hypo- 
theses, founded upon the supposition, that all is 
body: .the first, in the way of. qualities; genera- 
‘ble and corruptible, which we call the Hytopa- 
thian; the second, in the way of unqualtfed 
atoms, which is the Atomic, Corporealism, and 
Atheism. The former of these was the most an- 
cient, and the first sciography, or rude delinea- 
tion of Atheism. For Aristotle * tells us, that the 
mest ancient Atheists were those, who supposed 
matter ‘or body, that is, bulky extension, to be 
the only substance, and unmade thing, that, out 
of ‘which all things were :made, and into ‘which 
all things. are again resolved ; whatsoever is else 
m the. world being nothing but the passions, ‘qua- — 
lities, and accidents. thereof, generable and“ cor- 
ruptible, or. producible ‘out of nothing, and: re- 
ducible to-nothing again. From whence the neces- 
sary consequence.is, That there is'no eternal un-._. 
made life or understanding, or that ‘mind is'no. - 
god, or..priaciple in-the universe, ‘but essentially 
@ creature. | 

And this Hylopathian Atheism, which snp: 
poseth whatsoever is in the universe to-be either the 
substance of. mattér and -bulk,.-or-else the quali- 
ties:and accidents thereof, generable: and corrupt-. 
ible; hath been called-also by us' Anaximandrian. - 
Though..we deny not, but that there might:be 
formerly seme difference:amongst the Atheists of 
this kind ;nor are we ignorant, that:Simplitius 
and others conceite Anaximander ‘to have 'as- 

®:Metaphiys;: lib. i, ‘cap, iii. :p.:284. tom. ‘iv..‘epcr. 
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serted, besides matter, qualities also eternal ἀπά, 
unmade, or an homeomery, and similar atomo- 
logy, just in the: same manner as Anaxagoras. af- 
terward: did, save only that he would ποῖ᾽ ac- 
‘knowledge any unmade mind or life; Anaximan- 
der supposing all life and understanding whatso- 
ever, all soul and mind, to have risen up, and 
been generated from a fortuitous commixture of 
those similar atoms, or the qualities of heat and 
cold, moist.and dry, and the hke, contempered 
together. And we confess, that there is some 
prebabihty for this opinion. Notwithstanding 
which, because there is no absolute certainty 
thereof, and because all these ancient Atheists 
agreed in this, that hfe and understanding are 
either first-and primary, or:else secondary quali- 
ties of body, generable and corruptible; there- 
fore did we not ‘think fit to ‘multiply forms of 

Atheism, but. rather to make but one kind of 
Atheism of all this; calling itindifferently, Hylo- 
pathian, or Anaximandrian. 

_ “The second atheistic hypothesis is that form of 
Atheism described under the sixth head, which — 
likewise sunposing body to be the only substance, 
and the principles thereof devoid of life. and: um- 
derstanding, does reject:all real qualities, accord- 
ing: to the vulgar notion of them, .and generate 
' all. things whatsoever, besides-matter, merely from. 
the combinations of magnitudes, figures, sites, and 
motions,-.or the contextures of unqualified atoms, 
lifecand. understandiag,not-excepted ; which, there- 
fore,..accordjng to .them,.-being.no simple primi- 
tive and. primordial thing,; but. secondary, com- 
pounded, and derivative, the mere creature of 
. matter and motion, ‘could not possibly be a God, 
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- or first principle in the universe. This is that ato- 
mit Atheism called Democritical ; Leucippus and 
- Democritus being the first founders thereof. For 
though there was, before them, another atomo- 
logy, which madé unqualified atoms the princi- 
ples of all bodies, it supposing, besides body, 
‘substance incorporeal; yet were these, as Laer- 
tius * declareth, the first that ever made apyac 
τῶν ὅλων ἀτόμους, senseless atoms, the principles οὗ 
all things whatsoever, even of life and understand-: 
ing, soul and mind. 

Indeed it cannot be denied, but that from these 
two things granted, that alt is body, and that 
the principles of body are devoid of all life and 
understanding, it will follow unavoidably, that: 
there can be no corporeal Deity. Wherefore the: 
Stoics, who professed to acknowledge no other 
substance besides body, and yet nevertheless had. 
a strong persuasion of the existence of a God, or. 
an eternal unmade Mind, the maker of the whole 
world, denied that other proposition of the athe-, 
istic Corporealists, that the principles of all bo- 
dies were devoid of life and understanding, they 
asserting an intellectual fire, eternal and unmade, 
the maker. of the whole mundane system; which. 
postulatum, of a living intellectual body eternal, 
were it granted to these Stoics, yet could not 
this their corporeal god, notwithstanding, be ab- 
solutely incorruptible, as Origen often incul- 
L. i. 0. Cela. ᾿ cateth : Ὁ Θεὸς τοῖς Στωϊκοῖς ε ἐστι σώμα, οὐκ 
Ρ' 17. αἰδουμένοις λέγειν ἀὐεὸν τρεπτὸν, καὶ & ὅλων 
ἀλλοιωτὸν καὶ μεταβλητὸν, καὶ ἀπαξαπλώς δυνάμενον 
φθαῤῆναι, παρὰ τὸ μηδὲν εἶναι τὸ φθεῖρον αὐτόν'΄ God 


* Lib, ix. segm, 44. p. 573, 
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to the Stoics is a body, and therefore muta- 
ble, alterable, and changeable; and ἢ. would 
indeed be perfectly corruptible, were there any 
other body to'act upon him, Wherefore he is only 
happy in this, that he wants a corrupter or de- 
stroyer.—And thus much was therefore rightly 
urged by the atheistic argumentator, that no cor- 
poreal Deity could be absolutely ‘in its own na- 
ture incorruptible, nor otherwise than by accident 
only immortal, because of its divisibility. For 
were there any other matter withont-this world, 
to make inroads-and incursions upon it, or to 
disunite the parts thereof, the’ life and unity of 


᾿ς the Stoical corporeal god must needs be scattered ~ 


and destroyed. - And therefore of this Stoical ᾿ 
god does the same Origen thus further write; 
Ὁ τῶν Στωϊκῶν Θεύς, ἅτε σώμα τυγχάνων, ὁτὲ μὲν ἤγεμονε- 
κὸνἔχει τὴν ὅλην οὐσίαν, ὅταν" ἡ ἐκπύρωσις 7 ἢ οτὲ δὲ ἐπὶ μέ- 
ρους γίνεται αὐτῆς, ὅταν ἡ διακόσμησις" οὐδὲ γὰρ δεδύνην- 
ται οὗτοι τρανώσαι τὴν φυσικὴν τοῦ θεοῦ ἔ ἕννοιαν, ὡς πᾶν- 
τὴ ἀφθάρτου καὶ ἁπλοῦ, καὶ ἀσυνθέτου, καὶ ἀδιαιρέτου" 
The god of the Stoics being a body, hath some- 
times the whole for its hegemonic in the confla- 
gration; and sometimes only a part of the mun- 
dane matter. For these men were not able to 
reach to aclear notion of the Deity, asa being 
every way incorruptible, simple, uncompounded, 
and indivisible——Notwithstanding which, these 
Stoics were not therefore to be ranked amongst 
the Atheists, but far to be preferred before them, - 
and accounted only ἃ kind of imperfect Theists. 

But we shall now make it evident, that in both 
these atheistic corporealisms (agreeing in those 
two things, that body is the only substance, and 


that the principles of body are not vital), there is 
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| an ‘absolute impossibility ; not only because, as 
‘Aristotle ebjecteth, they supposed no active 
_ principle; but also because their bringing of: life 
and. understanding (being real entities) out of 
_dead and senseless matter is also the bringing of 
something out. of nothing. And, indeed, the 
atomic Atheist is here of the two rather. the 
more absurd and unreasonable, forasmuch. as 
- he, discarding all real qualities, and that. for 
this very reason, because nothing can come out 
of nothing, doth himself, notwithstanding, pro- 
duce life, sense, and: understanding (unquestion- 
able. realities) out of mere magnitudes, figures, 
sites, and motions ; that is, indeed, out of nothing. 
Wherefore there being an absolute impossibility 
‘ef beth these atheistic hypotheses (neither of 
which is able to solve the phenomenon of life 
and understanding), from that confessed principle 
of theirs, that matter, as such, hath no life nor 
understanding belonging to it,. it follows unavoid- 
ably, that there must be some other substance be- 
_ sides body or matter, which is essentially vital 
and intellectual: Ov γὰρ πάντα χρῆται ἔπακτῷ ζωῇ, 
because: all things cannot possibly have a pere- 
grine, adventitious, and borrowed life—but some- . 
thing in the universe must needs have life natu- 
. rally and originally. All life cannot be merely 
accidental, generable, and corruptible, producible 
eut of nothing, and reducible to nothing again, 
but: there must of necessity be some substantial 
life, which point (that all life is not a mere acci- 
dent, but that there is life substantial) bath been 
‘of late, with much reason and judgment, insisted 
upon, and urged by the writer of the Life of Na- 
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ture. Neither must there be only such a substan- 
tial life, as is naturally immortal for the future, 
but also such as is eternal, and was never made; 
all other lives and minds. whatsoever. (none of 
which could possibly be generated out of matter) 
being derived from this eternal unmade fountain 
of life and understanding. 

Which thing the hylozoic Atheists being well 
aware of, namely, that there must of necessity 
be both substantial and eternal unmade life, but 
supposing also matter to be the only substance, 
thought themselves necessitated to attribute to all 
matter, as such, life and understanding, though 
pot animalish and conscious, but natural only; 
they conceiving, that, from the modification there- 
of. alone by organization, all other animalish Ife, 
not only the sensitive in brutes, but also the ra- 
tional in men, was derived. But this hylozoie 
Atheism, thus bringing all conscious and reflexive 
life or animality, out of a supposed senseless, — 
stupid, and inconscious life of nature in matter, 
and that merely from a different accidental modi- 
fication thereof, or contexture of parts, does again 
plainly bring something out ‘of nothing, which is 
an absolute impossibility. Moreover, this hylo- 
zoic Atheism was long since, and in the first emer 
sion thereof, solidly confuted by the atomic Athe- 
ists, after this manner: If matter, as such, had 
life, perception, and understanding belonging to 
it, then of necessity must every atom, or smal- 
est particle thereof, be a distinct. percipient by . 
itself; from whence it will follow, that there could, 
not possibly be any such men and animals as now 
are compounded out of them, but every. man 
and animal would be a heap of innumerable per-. 
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cipients, and have inhumerable perceptions and 
intellections; whereas it is plain, that there 1s but 
one life and understanding, one soul or mind, 
one perceiver or thinker, in every one. And to 
_ say, that these innumerable particles of matter 
do all confederate together; that is, to make 
every man and animal to be a multitude or com- 
‘monwealth of percipients,. and persons, as it 
were, clubbing together, is a thing so absurd and 
ridiculous, that one would wonder,the hylozoists 
should not rather choose to recant that their fun- 
damental error of the life of matter, than endea- 
vour to seek shelter and sanctuary for the same 
under such a pretence. For though voluntary 
agents and persons may many of them resign up 
their wills to one, and by that means have all 
but as it were one artificial will, yet can they not 
᾿ς possibly resign up their sense and understanding 
too, so as to have all but one artificial life, sense, 
and understanding ; much less could this be dgne 
by senseless atoms, or particles of matter’ sup- 
posed to be devoid of all consciousness oranimality. 
Besides which, there have been other arguments 
already suggested, which do sufficiently evince, 
that sense and understanding cannot possibly be- 


long to matter any way, either originally or se- | 


condarily, to which more may be added elsewhere. 

And now, from these two things, that life and 
understanding do not essentially belong to mat- 
ter as such, and that they cannot be generated 
out of dead and senseless matter, it is demon- 
stratively certain, that there must be some other 
qubstance besides body or matter. However, 
the Anaximandrian and Democritic Atheists 
taking it for granted, that-the first principles of 
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body are devoid of all life and understanding, 
must either acknowledge a necessity of some . 
other substance besides body, or else deny the 
truth of that axiom, so much made use of by 
themselves, That nothing can come out of nothing. 
And this was our second undertaking, to shew, 
that from the very principles of the atheistic Cor- 
porealism, represented in the fifth and sixth heads, 
incorporeal substance is against those Atheists 
themselves demonstrable. | 
τι Our third-and last was this; ‘That there being 
undeniably substance incorporeal, the two next 
following atheistic argumentations, built upon the 
contrary supposition, are therefore altogether in- 
significant. also,-and do no execution at all. The 
first of which (being the seventh) impugning only 
such a soul of the world, as is generated out of 
matter, is not properly directed against Theism 
neither, but only such a form of Atheism (soime- , 
time beforementioned) as indeed cometh nearest 
to Theism. Which, though concluding all things 
to have sprung originally from senseless matter, 
Night and Chaos; yet supposes things froin 
thence to have ascended gradually to higher and 
higher perfection ; first, inanimate bodies, as the 
elements, then birds and other brute animals (ac- 
cording to the forementioned Aristophanic tra- 
dition, with which agreeth this of Lucretius, + 


Principio genus aliiuum, variaque volucres ;) 


afterward men, and in the last place gods; and 
that not only the animated stars, but Jupiter, or 
a soul of the world, generated also out.of Night 
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and Chaos, as well as all other things. We grant, 
indeed, that the true and real Theists amongst 
the ancient Pagans also held the world’s. anima- 
tion, and whosoever denied the same were there- 
fore accounted absolute Atheists.. But the world’s . 
animation, in a larger: sense, signifiés no. ‘more 

than this, ‘that all things are not..dead about us, - 
but that there is a living sentient and .under- 
standing ‘nature eternal, that first framed the | 
world, and still presideth over it: and, it is cer- 
tain, that in this sense all. Theists. whatsoever - 
must hold-the world’s. animation. But the gene- 
rality of Pagan Theists held the world’s anima- 


tion also in a stricter sense ;:..as if the world were. | 


truly and: properly an animal, and therefore 8 
god; completed and made up of soul and body 
together, as-other animals are. Which.soal of this . 
great world-animal was to some of them the high- 
est or supreme Deity, but to others only a second+ 
ary god, they supposing an abstract mind. supe- 
rior toit. But God’s being the-soul of.the world 
in this-latter Paganic sense, and the world’s being 
‘an animal or a god; are things absolutely dis- 
claimed and renounced: by us. However, this 
seventh atheistic argument is. not directed against 
the soul of the world in the sense of the Paganie | 
Theists neither (this being,.as they think, al- 
ready confuted),; but in the sense of the atheistic 
Theogonists ; not an eternal unmade soul or mind, 
but a native or generated one only, such as re- 
sulted from the disposition of matter, and con-. 
texture of. atoms, the offspring of Night and 
Chaos ; the Atheists here pretending, after their 
confutation, of the true and genuine Theism, to 
take away all shadows thereof also, and so. to 
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free men from all manner of fear of being-obnox- © 
ious to any understanding being, superior to them- 
selves. Wherefore we might here omit the con- 
futation of this argument, without any detriment 
at all to the cause of Theism: nevertheless, be- 
cause this in general.is an atheistic assertion, that 
there is no life and understanding presiding over 
the whole world, we shall briefly examine the 
‘supposed grounds thereof, which alone will be a 
sufficient confutation of it. The first of them 
therefore is this, that there is no other substance 
ju the world besides body; the second, that the 
principles of bodies are devoid of all life and un- 
derstanding; and the last, that life and under- 
standing are but accidents of bodies resulting 
from such a composition or contexture of atoms, 
as produceth soft flesh, blood, and brains, in. 
bodies organized, and. of human form. From all. 
which the conclusion is, that there can be no life 
and understanding in the whole, because it is not. 
of human form, and organized, and hath no 
blood and brains. But neither is body the only 
substance, nor are life and understanding acci- 
dents resulting from any modification. of dead 
and lifeless matter ; nor is blood or brains that, 
which understandeth: in us, but an incorporeal 
soul or mind, vitally united.to a terrestrial organ-. 
ized body ;. which will then understand with far 
greater advantage, when it comes to be clothed 
with.a pure, spiritual,.and heavenly one. But 
there is in the universe also.a higher kind of in- 
tellectual animals, which, though consisting of 
soul and body likewise, yet have neither flesh, 
nor blood, nor brains, nor parts so organized as 
ours are. And the most perfect mind and intel- 
VOL. Iv. H 
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lect of all is not the soul of any body, but com- 
plete in itself, without such vital union and sym- 
pathy with matter. We conclude, therefore, that 
this passage ofa modern writer,* ‘* We worms can- 
not conceive, how God can understand without 
brains,” is vox pecudis, the language and philo- 
sophy rather of worms or brute animals, than of 
men. 

The next, which is the eighth. atheistic argu- . 
ment, is.briefly this: That whereas the Deity by 
οἰ Pheists is generally supposed to be a living being 

perfectly happy, and immortal or incorruptible τ΄ 
there can be no such living being immortal, and 
consequently none perfectly happy. Because all 
living beings whatsoever are concretions of atoms, 
which as they were at first generated, so are they 
again liable to death and corruption ; life being 
no simple primitive nature, nor substantial thing, 
but a mere accidental modification of compound- 
ed bodies only, which upon the disunion of ‘their — 
parts, or the disordering of their contexture, 
vanisheth again into nothing. And there being no 
life immortal, happiness must needs be a mere 
significant word, and but a romantic fiction. 
Where first, this is well, that the Atheists will 
confess, that according to their principles, there 
can be no such thing at all as happiness, because 
no security of future permanency; all life per- 
petually coming out of nothing, and whirling back 
into nothing again. But this atheistic argument 
is likewise founded upon the former error, that 
body is the only substance, the first principles 
whereof are 8 devoid of all life and understanding ; 3 


* Hobbes.. 
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whereas itis certain, that life cannot possibly re- 
sult from any composition of dead and lifeless 
things ; and therefore must needs be 8 simple and 
primitive vature. Jt is true, indeed, that the par- 
ticipated life in the bodies of animals (which yet 
is. but improperly called life, it being nothing but 
their being actuated by a living soul) is a mere 
accidental thing, generable and corruptible; since 
that body, which is now vitally united to a living 
saul, may be disunited again from it, and thereby 
become a dead and lifeless carcass; but the pri- 
mary or original life itself ig substantial, nor can 
there be any dead carcass of ahumat soul. That 
which hath life essentially belonging to the sub- 
stance of it, must needs be naturally immortal, 

hecause no substance can of itself perish, or 
vanish into nothing. Besides which, there must 
be also some, not only substantial, but also 
eternal unmade life, whose existence 18 necessary, 
and which is. absolutely unannihilable by any 
thing else ;. which therefore must needs have per- 
fect security of its own future happiness; and 
this is an incorporeal Deity. And this is a brief 
confutation of the eighth atheistic argument. 


Bur the Democritic Atheist proceeds, endea- 
vouring further to disprove a God from the phe- 
nomena, of motion and cogitation, in the three 
following argumentations. First, therefore, where- 
as Theists commonly bring an argument from 
motion, to prove a God, or first unmoved Mover, 
the Atheists contend, on the contrary, that from 
the very nature of motion, the impossibility of 

| H 2 _ 
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any. such first unmoved Mover is clearly demorr- 
strable.- For, it being an axiom of undoubted 
truth concerning motion, that whatsoever is 
moved is moved by some other thing; or that _ 
nothing can move itself; it follows from thence 
unavoidably, that there is no eternum Immobile, 
no eternal unmoved Mover; but, on the contrary, 
that there was eternum Motum, an eternal 
Moved; or, that one thing was moved by an- 
other, from eternity infinitely, without any first 
mover or cause, because, as nothing could move 
itself, so could nothing ever move another, but 
what was itself before moved by something else. 
To which we reply, That this axiom, whatso- 
ever is moved, is moved by another, and not by 
itself, was by Aristotle, and those other philoso- 


phers, who made so much use thereof, restrained - 


to the local motion of bodies only ; that no body, 
locally moved, was ever moved originally from 
itself, but from something else. Now it will-not 
at all. follow from hence, that therefore nihil 
movetur nist a moto, that no body was. ever 
moved, but by some other body—that was also 
before moved by something else; or, that of ne- 
cessity one body was moved by another body, and 
that by another, and so backwards, infinitely, 
without any first unmoved or self-moving and self-. 
active mover, as the Democritic Atheist fondly 
conceits; for the motion of bodies. might proceed 
(as unquestionably it did) from. something else, 
which is not body, and was not before moved. 
Moreover, the Democritic Atheist here also, with- 
out any ground, imagines, that were there but 
one push once given to the world, and no more, 
this. motion would. from thenceforward always 
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contiue in it, one body still moving another to all 
eternity. For though this be indeed a part of the 
Cartesian hypothesis, that, according to the laws 
of nature, a body moving will as well continuée 
in motion, as a body resting in rest, until that 
motion-be communicated and transferred to some 
other body; yet is the case different here, where 
it is supposed, not only one push to have been 
given to the world at first, but also the same quan- 
tity of motion or agitation to be constantly con- 
served and maintained. But to let this pass, be- 
cause it is something a subtile point, and not so 
rightly understood by many of the Cartesians 
themselves, we say, that it is a thing utterly im- 
possible, that one body should be moved by ° 
another infinitely, without any first cause or — 
mover, which was self-active, and that not from 
the authority of Aristotle* only, pronouncing 
οὔτε δυνατὸν ὅθεν n ἀρχὴ τῆς κινήσεως ἱέναι εἰς ἄπειρον, 
&c. That in the causes of motion, there could 
not possibly be an infinite -progress—but from 
the reason there subjoined by Aristotle, be-. 
cause εἴπερ μηδῖν & ἔστι τὸ πρώτον, ὅλως αἴτιον οὐδέν & ἐστι, 
if there were πὸ first unmoved mover, there could 
be no cause of-motion at all.—For were all the 
motion, that is in the world, a passion from some- 
thing else, and no first unmoved active mover, 
then must it be a passion from no agent, or with- 
- out an action, and consequently proceed from 
nothing, and either cause itself, or be made 
without a cause. Now the ground of the Atheist’s 
error here is only from hence, because he taketh it 
for granted, that there is no other substance 
besides body, nor any other action but local 


4 Physic. ‘Auscult. lib. viii, . cap, Υ͂. Ῥε 537. tom. i, oper. 
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motion; from whence it comes to pass, that, to 
him, this proposition, No body can moye itself, © 
is one and the same with this, Nothing can att 
from itself, or be self-active. 
τς And thus is the atheistic pretended demonstra 
tion against a God, or first cause, from motion, 
abundantly confuted ; we having made it manifest, 
that there is no consequence at all in this argu- 
ment, that because no body can move itself, 
therefore there can be no first unmoved mover ; 
as also having discovered the ground of the Athe- 
ist’s error here, their taking it for granted, that 
there is nothing but body; and, lastly, having 
plainly shewed, that it implies a contradiction 
there should be action and motion in the world, 
and yet nothing self-moving or self-active : -so that 
it is demonstratively certain from motion, that 
there is a first cause, or unmoved mover... We 
shall now further add, that from the principle 
acknowledged by the Democritic Atheists them- 
selves, That no body can move itself, it follows 
also undeniably, that there is.some other sub- 
_ stance besides body, something incorporeal, which 
is self-moving and self-active, and was the first | 
unmoved mover of the heavens or world. For if 
no body from eternity was ever able to move it- | 
self, and yet there must of necessity be some ac 
- tive cause of that motion, which is in the world 
(since it could not cause itself), then is there un- 
questionably some other substance besides body, 
which having a power of moving matter, was the 
first cause of motion, itself being unmoved. 
Moreover, it is cerfain from hence also, that 
theré is another species of action, distinct from 
local motion, and such as is not helerokinesy, 
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but axtoktnesy, or self-activity. For since the 
local motion of body is essentially heterokinesys 
not caused by the substance itkelf moving, but 
by something else acting upon it, that action, by 
which local niotion is first caused, cannot be it- 
self.local motion, bat must be attokinesy, or self- 
activity, that which is not a passion from any other 
agent, but springs from the immediate agent it- 
self, which species of action is called cogitation, 
All the local motion, that is in the werld, was 
Βυδί caubed by sonic cogitative or thinking being, 
which not acted upon by any thiug without it, 
not at all locally moved, but only mentally, is 
the immoveableé mover of the heavens, or vortices. 
So that cogitation is, in order of nature, before 
local motion, and incorporeal before corporeal 
substance, the former having a natural imperium 
upon the latter.. And now have we not only cen- 
futed the πη atheistic argument from miotien,; 
but also demonstrated against the Democritic © 
Atheists from their own principle, that there is 
an lncorpereal and cogitative substance, the first 
Immoyveable mover of the heavens, and vortices ; 
that is, an incdrporeal Deity. 

- Bat the Democritic Atheist will yet make a 
further attempt to prove, that there can be no- 
thing self-moving or self-active, and that no think- 
ing being could bea first cause; he laying his 
foundation in this principle, that nothing taketh 
its begitining from itself, but from the action of 
some other agert- without it. From whence he 
would infer, that cogitation itself is heterokinesy, 
the passion of the thinker, and the action of 
something without it, po cogitation. ever rising 
up of itself without a.cause; and that cogitation 
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is indeed nothing but local motion or mechanisin, 
and all living understanding beings machines, 
moved from without; and then make this con- 
clusion, that therefore no understanding being 
could possibly be a-first cause: he further adding 
also, that no understanding being, as such, can. 
be perfectly happy neither, as the Deity.is sup- 
posed to be, beeause dependent upon something 
without it: and ‘this is the tenth atheistic argu-~ 
mentation. ' 

. Where we shall first consider that, which the 
Democritic Atheist makes his fundamental prin- 
ciple, or common notion to disprove all auto-. 
kinesy, or self-activity by, that nothing taketh be-. | 
ginning from itself, but from the action of some 
other thing without it. Which axiom, if it be. 
understood: of substantial things, then is it in-. 
deed acknowledged by us to be unquestionably 
. true, it being the same with this; That no sub- . 
stance, which once was not,. could ever possibly 
eause itself, or bring itself into being; but must 
take its beginning from the action of something 
~ else: but then it will make nothing at all against 
Theism. As it is likewise true, that no action 
whatsoever, (and therefore no cogitation) taketh 
beginning from itself, or causeth itself to be, but 
is-always produced by some substantial agent; 
but this will no way advantage the Atheist nei- 
ther. Wherefore, if he would direct his force 
against Theism, he ought to understand this pro- 
position thus, that no action whatsoever taketh: 
beginning from the immediate agent (which is 
the subject of it), but from the action of some 
other thing. without it; or, that nothing can move: 
or act otherwise, than as-it is moved and acted. 
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tipon by’something else. But this is only to beg 
the question, or to prove the thing in dispute, 
identically, that nothing is self-active, because 
nothing. can act from itself. Whereas it is in the 
mean time undeniably certain, that there could 
not possibly be any motion or action at all in the 
universe, were there not something self-moving 
or self-active, forasmuch as otherwise all that 
motion or action would be a passion from nothing, 
and be made without a cause. 

τς And whereas the Atheists would further prove, 
that no cogitation taketh its beginning from the 
thinker, but always from the action of some other 
thing without it, after this manner; because it is — 
not. conceivable, why this cogitation, rather than 
that, should start up at any time, were there not 
some cause for it, without the thinker: here, in 
the first place, we freely grant, that our human 
cogitations are indeed commonly occasioned by 
the incursions of sensible objects upon us; as 
also, that the concatenations of those thoughts 
and phantasms in us, which are distinguished 
from sensations (whether we be asleep or awake) 
do many times depend upon corporeal and mecha- 
nical causes in the brain. N otwithstanding which, 
that all our cogitations are obtruded and imposed 
upon us from without; and that there is no tran- 
sition in our thoughts at any time, but such as 
had been before in sense (which the Democritic 
Atheist avers), this is a: thing which we absolutely 
deny. For, had we no mastery at all over our 
thoughts, but they were all like tennis-balls, ban- 
died and struck upon us, as it were, by rackets 
from without; then could we not steadily and 
constantly carry on any designs and purposes of 
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life. But on the contrary, that of Aristotle* is 
most true (as will- be elsewhere further preved),: 
that man, and all rational beings, are in seme 
— sense ἀρχὴ πράξεων, a principle of actions, subor- | 
dinate to the Deity ; which they could. not possi- 
bly be, were they not also a principle of cogitations, 
᾿ and had some command over them; but these were 
all as much determined by causes without, as the — 
motions of the weathercock are. The rational 
soul is itself an active and bubbling fountain 
of thoughts; that perpetual and restless desire, 
which is as natural and essential to us, as our 
very life, continually raising up and protruding 
new and new ones in us; which are.as.it were 
offered to us. Besides which, we have also a 
. further self-recollective power, and a power of 
determining and fixing our mind and intention 
upon some certain objects, and of ranging our 
‘thoughts accordingly. But the Atheist is here 
also to be taught yet a further lesson, that an ab- 
solutely perfect mind (such as the Deity is sup- 
posed to be),, doth not (as Aristotle writeth of it) 
ὁτὲ μὲν νοεῖν. ὁτὲ δὲ ov νοεῖν, SOMetimes understand, 
and sometimes not understand—it being ignorant 
of nothing, nor syllogizing about any thing, but 
comprehending all intelligibles with their relations 
and verities at once within itself; and its essence: 
and energy being the same. Which notion, if it 
be. above the dull capacity of Atheists, who mea- 
sure all perfection by their.own scantling, this:is. 
a thing. that we cannot help. 

But as for that prodigious paradox of Atheists, 
that cogitation itself is nothing but local motion 


2 Vide lib.ifi: ad Nicomach. cap. iii. p. 37. tom. iii. et Magnor: 
Moral. lib. i. cap. ix. et cap. xii: p. 202. 204. 5 
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or mechanism, we could not have thought it: pos- 
sible, that ever any man should have given enter- 
tainment to such a conceit, but that this. was 
rather a mere slander raised upon Atheists; were 
it not certain from the records of antiquity, that 
whereas the old religious Atomists did, upon good 
reason, reduce all corporeal action (as genera- 
tion, augmentation, and alteration) to local mo- 
tion, or translation from place to place (there 
being no other motion besides this conceivable in 
bodies); the ancient atheizers of that philosophy 
(Leucippus and Democritus) not contented here- 
with, did really carry the business still on further, 
. 80 88 to make cogitation itself also nothing but 
lecal motion. As it is also certain, that a mo- 
dern. atheistic pretender to wit hath publicly 
owned this same conclusion, that mind is nothing 
else but local motion in the organic parts of man’s 
body. These men have been sometimes indeed 
a little troubled with the fancy, apparition, or 
seeming of cogitation that is, the consciousness 
of it, as knowing not well what to make thereof; 
but then they put it off again, and satisfy them- 
selves worshipfully with this, that fancy is but 
fancy, but the reality of cogitation nothing but 
local motion ; as if there were not as much reality 
in fancy and consciousness, as there is in local 
motion. That, which inclined these men so much 
to this opinion, .was only beeause they were sen- 
sible and aware of this, that if there. were any 
other action besides local motion admitted, there 
must needs be some other substance acknow- 
ledged besides body. Cartesius indeed under- 
- took to defend brate animals to be nothing else 
“but machines; but then he supposed that there 
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was nothing at all of cogitation in them, and con- 
sequently nothing of true animality or ‘life, no 
more: than is in an artificial automaton, as ἃ 
wooden eagle, or thelike: nevertheless, this was 
justly thought to be paradox enough. But that 
cogitation itself should be local motion, and men 
nothing but machines; this is such a paradox, as 
none but either a stupid and besotted, or else an ᾿ 
enthusiastic, bigotical, or fanatic Atheist, could 
possibly give: entertainment to. Nor are such 
men as these fit to be disputed with any more than 
ἃ machine is. 

But whereas the atheistic objector adds also, 
over and above, in the last place, that no under- 
standing being can be perfectly happy neither, 
and therefore not a god, because essentially de- 
pendent upon something else without it; this is 
all one, as if he should say, that there is no such . 
thing as happiness at all in nature; because it is 
certain, that without consciousness or under- 
standing nothing can be happy (since it could 
not have any fruition of itself); and if.no under- 
standing being can be happy neither, then must 
the conclusion needs be that of the Cyrenaics, that 
εὐδαιμονία ἀνύπαρκτον, happiness is a:‘mere chimera— 
a fantastic notion or fiction of men’s minds: a 
thing, which hath no existence in nature. These 
are the men, who afterward argue from interest — 
also against a God and religion; notwithstanding 
that they confess their own principles to be so far 
from promising happiness to, any, as that they 
absolutely cut off all hopes thereof. It may be 
further observed also, in the last place, that thereis 
another of the Atheist’s dark mysteries here like- 
wise couched, that there is no scale or ladder of 
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entity and perfection in nature, one above another; 
the whole universe, from top to bottom, bemg 
nothing but one and the same senseless matter, 
diversely modified. As also that understanding, 
as such, rather speaks imperfection; it being but 
a mere whiffting, evanid, and fantastic thing ; 
so that the most absolutely perfect of all things 
in the universe is grave, solid, and substantial 
senseless matter: of which more afterward. 
And thus in the tenth atheistic argumentation also 
confuted. | 
But the Democritic and Epicurean Atheists 
will make yet a further assault from the nature of 
knowledge, understanding, after this manner: If 
the world were made by a God, or an antecedent 
mind and understanding, having in itself an ex- 
emplar or platform thereof, before it was made, 
then must there be actual knowledge, both 1n order 
of nature and time, before things ; whereas things, 
which are the objects of knowledge and under- 
standing, are unquestionably in order of nature 
before knowledge; this being but the signature 
‘of them, and a passion from them. Now, the 
only things are singular sensibles or. bodies. 
From whence it follows, that mind is the young- 
est and most creaturely thing.in the world ;: or 
that the world. was before knowledge, and the 
conception of any mind; and no knowledge or 
mind before the world as its cause. Which is the 
eleventh atheistic argumentation. | 
But we have prevented ourselves here in the 
answer to this argument (which would make all 
knowledge, mind, and understanding junior to 
the world, and the.very creature of sensibles), 
haying already fully confuted it; and clearly 
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proved, that singular bodies are not the only 
things, and objects of the mind, but that it con- 
taineth its immediate intelligibles within itself; 
which intelligibles also are eternal, and ‘that 
‘mind is no fantastic image of sensibles, nor the 
stamp and signature of them, but archetypal to 
, them; the first mind being that of a perfect being, 
comprehending itself, and the extent of its own 
omnipotence, or the possibilities of all things. So 
that knowledge is older than all sensible things ; 
‘mind senior to the world, and thearchitect thereof. 
Wherefore we shall refer the reader, for an answer 
to this argument, to the preceding volume, where 
the existence of a God (that is, a mind before 
the world) is demonstrated also from this very 
topic, viz. the nature 6f knowledge and under- 
‘standing. 

We shall in this place only add; that as the 
Atheists can no way solve the phenomenon of 
᾿ mnotion, so can they much less that of cogitation, 
or life and understanding. To make which yet 
the more evident, we shall brieffy represent a 
syllabus or: catalogue of the many atheistic hal- 
lucinations or delirations concerning it. As, first, 
that senseless matter being the only substanee, 
and all things else but accidental modifications 
thereof; life and mind is all ἃ mere accidental 
thing, generable and corruptible, producible out 
of nothing: and reducible to nothing again; and 
that there is no substantial life or mind any where. 
In opposition to which, we have before proved, 
that there must of necessity be some substantial 
life, ‘and that human souls being lives substantial, 
and not mere accidental modifications of matter, 
they are consequently in their own nature immor 
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tal; since no substance of itself ever vanisheth into 
nothing. 

Again, the Democritics, and other Atheists 
conclude, that life and mind are no simple and 
primitive natures, but secondary and compounded 
things; they resulting from certain concretions 
and eentextures of matter, and either the com- 
mixtures and contemporations of qualities, or else 
the combinations of those simple elements of mag- 
nitude; figure, site, and motion; and so being 
made up of that, which hath nothing of life or 
mind in it. For as flesh is not made out of fleshy 
particles, nor bone out of bony (as Anaxagoras of. 
old dreamed), so may life, as they conceive, be as 
well made out of lifeless principles, and mind out 
of that which hath no mind or understanding at all ᾿ 
. in it: just as syllables pronounceable do result 
frem combinations of letters, some of which are 
tutes, and cannot by themselves be pronounced at 
all, others but semi-vocal. And fromhencedo these 
Atheists infer, that there could be no eternal un- 
made life or mind, nor any that is immortal or 
incorruptible ; since upon the dissolution of that 
compages or contexture of matter, from whence 
they result, they must needs vanish into nothing. 
Wherefore according to them, there hath pro- 
bably sometime heretofore been no life nor under- 
standing at all in the universe, and there may 
possibly be none again. From whence the con- 
elusion is, that mind and understanding is no 
god, or principle in the universe; it being essen- 
tially factitious, native, and corruptible ; or, as 
they express it in Plato," θνητὸς ἐκ θνητῶν, mortal 
from mortal things—as also, that the souls of 

* De Legibus, lib. x; p. 666. 
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men cannot subsist separately after death, and 
walk up and down in airy bodies; no more than. 
the form of a house or tree, after the dissolution 
thereof, can subsist by itself separately, or ap- 
pear in some other body. But all this foolery of 
Atheists hath been already confuted, we having 
before shewed, that life and understanding are 
active powers, vigours, and perfections, that could. 
never possibly result from mere passive bulk,. or 
dead and senseless matter, however modified and 
compounded ;. because nothing can come effec- 
tively from nothing. Neither is there any conse- 
quence at all in this, that because flesh is not " 
made out of fleshy principles, nor bone out of. 

bony, red out of red things, nor green out of. . 
green; therefore life and understanding may as. 
well be compounded out of things dead and 
senseless: because these are no syllables or com- 
plexions, as the others are, nor can either the 
qualities of heat and.cold, moist and dry ; or else. 
magnitudes, figures, sites, and motions, however 
combined together, as letters spell them out, and 
make them up; but they are simple and primitive 
things. And accordingly it hath been proved,. 
that there must of necessity be some eternal un-. 
made life and mind. For though there be no 
necessity, that there should be any eternal un- 
made red, or green, because red and green may 
be made out of things not red nor green, they, 
and all other corporeal qualities (so called) being. 
but several contextures of matter, or combina- 
tions of magnitudes, figures, sites, and motions, 
causing those several fancies in us: and though 
there be no necessity, that there should be eter- 
nal motion, because, if there were once no mo- 
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tion at all in matter, but all bodies rested, yet 
might: motion have been produced by a self-mo- 
ving or self-active principle: and, lastly, though 
there be no necessity, that there should be eter- 
nal ‘unmade matter or body neither, because bad 
there been once no body at all, yet might it be 
mede or produced by a perfect omnipotent incor- 
poreal being: nevertheless, is there an absolyte 
necessity, that: there should be eternal unmade 
life, and mind, because were there once no life 
nor mind at all, these could never have been pro-. 
duced out of matter altogether lifeless and mind- 
leas. And though the form of'a house cannot 
possibly exist separately from the matter and 
substance thereof, it being a mere accidental 
thing, resulting from such a compages of stone, 
timber, and mortar, yet are human souls and 
minds no such accidental forms οὗ compounded 
matter, but active substantial things, that may 
therefore subsist separately from these bodies, 
and enliven other bodies of a different contex- 
ture. And however some, that are no Atheists, 
be over prone to conceive life, sense, cogitatiqn, 
and consciousness, in brutes, to be generated out 
of dead, senseless, and unthinking matter, (they 
being disposed thereunto by certain mistaken 
᾿ς principles, ‘and ill methods of philosophy) never- 
_ theless is this unquestionably in itself a seed of 
Atheism ;. because if any life, cogitation, and cqn- 
sciousness, may be produced out of dead and 
senseless ‘matter, then can no philosophy hinder, 
but that all might have been so. 

But the Democritic Atheists will yet venture 
_ further to deny, that there is any thing in nature 
selfmoving ‘or self-active, but that: whatsoever 
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thoveth and acteth, was before moved by some- 
thing else, and made to act thereby; and again; 
that from some other thing, and so backward in- 
- finitely ; from whence it would follow, that there 
is no first in the order of causes, but an endless 
retroinfinity. But as this is all one, as to affirm, 
that there is no such thing at all as life in the 
world, but that the universe is a compages of 
dead and stupid matter, so has this infinity in the 
order of causes been already exploded for an ab- 
solute impossibility. 
- Nevertheless, the Atheists. will here advance 
-yet an higher. paradox; that all action whatsoever, 
and: therefore cogitation, fancy, and conscious- 
‘hess itself, is really nothing else but local motion, 
and -consequently not only brute-animals, but 
also men themselves mere machines, which is an 
équal, either sottishness or impudence, -as to as- 
sert a triangle to be a square, or a sphere a cube, 
riunvber to be figure, or any thing else to be any 
aed and .it is really all one as to affirm, that 
e is-indeed no such thing in ourselves as co- 
vitation; there being no. other action in nature, 
bat local motion and mechanism. 

‘Furthermore, the Democritic and Epicurean 
Atheists universally agree in this, that not only 
sensations, but also all the cogitations of the 
mind, are the mere passions of the thinker, and 
the actions of bodies existing without upon him; 
though they do not all declare themselves after 
the same manner herein. For first, the Demo- 
critics conclude,. that sense is caused by certain 
grosser corporeal effluvia, streaming from the sur- 
_ faces-of bodies continually, and entering through 
- the nerves; but (Π 81 4}} ‘other cogitations of mind 
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aad men's either sleeping or ‘waking imaginations 
proceed from another sort of simulachra, idols, 
and i images of amore fine and subtile contexture, 
eoming into the brain, not through’ those open 
tubes, or channels of the nerves, but immedi 
ately through all the sthaller pores of the bo#y: 
so that, as we never ‘have sense of any thing, but 
‘by means of those grosser corporeal images, ob- 
truding themselves. upon the nerves, so have we 
not the least cogitation at any time in our mind 
neither, which was not caused by those finer.cor- 
poseal images, and exuvious membranes, or ef- 
fluvia,; rushing upon ‘the braia or contexture of 
the soul... "Λεύκιππος καὶ Δημόκριτος τὴν Αἴσθησιν “καὶ 
τὴν Nonow Εἰδώλων ἔξωθεν προϊόντων" μηδενὶ γὰρ ‘tre 
βάλλειν μηδετέραν χωρὶς τοῦ προσπίπτοντος. Leucippus 
and Democritus determined, that as well Noesis 
as Aisthesis, mental cogitation as external sensa- 
tion, was caused by certain corporeal idols, 
coming from bodies without; since neither sen- 
sation nor cogitation could otherwise possibly be 
produced.—And thus does Laertius® also repre- 
sent the sense of these atheistic philosophers, that 
the effluvia from bodies called idols were the only 
cau seS, τῶν Kara ψυχὴν κινημάτων καὶ βουλημάτων 
ἑκάστων Kal ἠθῶν καὶ παθών, of all the motions, pas- 
sions, and affections, and even the very volitions 
Of the soul.—So that as. we could not have the 
least sensation, imagination, nor conception of any 
thing otherwise than from those corporeal effluvia, 
rushing upon us from bodies without, and beget- 
ting the same in us, at sucha time; so neither 


* Plutarch de Placit. Philos. lib, iv. cap. viii: .p. 809. tom. ii. oper. 
> Laertius does not ascribe this opinion ta Leucippus, but only te 
Democritus, lib. ix. segm. 44. p. 573. 
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could we have any passion, appetite, or volition; 
which .we were not in like manner corporeally 
passive to.. And this. was the ground of the 
Dewmocritic fate, or necessity of all human ac- 
tions, maintained by them,.in opposition to the 
τὸ ὄν, ἡμῖν, or liberty of will, which cannot be-con- 
ceived. without self-activity, and something of con- 
tingency.;: they supposing human volitions also, 
as well as all-the other cogitations, to be mechani- 
’ cally. caused and necessitated from those effuvious 
images. of bodies coming’ in: upon the. willers. 
And, however Epicurus sometime pretended to 
assert liberty of will against Democritus, yet, for- 
getting himself, did he also-here securely philo- 
sophize after the very same manner; 
ΟΝ τ. -Nanc:age,:quae moveant animum res, accipe paucis ; 
p.358. 360. uz veniunt veniant in mentem, percipe paucis, | 
[ver. 726.) Principio ἢ hoc dico rerum simulachra vagari, ke. 
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Bat others’ ‘there were amongst the ancient Atom- 
ists; who could not conceive sensations them- 
selves to. be thus caused by corporeal effluvia, 
or exuvious membranes streaming from bodies 
continually, and that for divers reasons alleged 
by thetns but only by a pressure from them upon 
the.optic nerve, by reason of a tension of the in- 
termedious air, or ether, (being that which is 
called light ἢ). whereby the distant object is 
tauched and felt, οἷον διὰ βακτηρίας," as it were bya 
staff. Which: hypothesis concerning the corpo- 
real pat’ of sense is indeed much more inge- 


- ® Vide Plutarch: de Placit. Philos. -lib. iv. cap. XV. P. 911. tom. ii. 
Oper. ét-Laert: lib. vii. segm. 167. p. 446. - 
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nious, and. agreeable to reason, | than the former. 
- But the atheizers of this-atomology, as they-sup- 
posed sense ‘to be‘ nothing else, but such a pres~ 
sute from bodies without ;-so did ‘they cornclade’ 
itiagination and mental - cogitation. to be ‘but: ‘the 
relics and remainders of those motions of sense 
formerly made, and conserved afterwards in the’ 
brain (like the tremulous vibrations of a clock or 
Bell, after the striking of the hammer, or the 
rolling of the waves after that the wind is: ceased ;): 
melting, fading, and decaying insensibly by -de- 
grees. So that, according to these, knowledge 
and understanding is nothing but failing and de- 
caying sense, and all our volitions bat mechanic: 
motions, caused from the actions, or trusions of 
bodies upon us. Now, though it be true; that-in 
sensation there is always a passion antecedent. 
inade upon the. body of the sentient from with- 
out ;. yet is not sensation .itself this very passion, 
but a perception of that passion: much less can 
mental conception be said to be the action of 
bodies without, and the mere passion of the 
thinker; and least of. all volitions such; there: 
‘ being plainly bere something. ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν, in our own 
power,—(by means whereof we become a princi-. 
ple of actions, accordingly deserving commenda- 
tion, or blame), that is, something of self-activity. 
᾿ς Again; according to the Democritic and -Epi- 
curean Atheists, all knowledge and understand- 
ing is really the same thing with sense; the dif- 
‘ference between these two, to some ‘of them, be-- 
ing only this, that what is commonly called sense, 
18: ‘primary and original knowledge, and know-. 
ledge but secondary, or fading and decaying 
sense; but to others, that sense is caused by; 
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those more’ vigorous idols, or effluyia fram bodies. 
intromitted through. the nerves; but understand- | 
ing and: knowledge by those. more weak: . and, 
thin, umbratile and. evanid ones, that penetrate. 
the: other smaljler pores.of the body: so that both: 
ways.understanding and knowledge will be but, 
a weaker sense; Now, from this doctrine of the. 
athejstic. Atomists, that. all conception and ¢cogi- 
tation of the mind whatsoever, is nothing else butt . 
sense and. passion from bodies. without, this ab-, 
-surdity first of all follows unavoidably; that 
there cannot posgibly be any error, or false judg- 
ment, beeause it is certain, that all: passion is. true. 
passion, and all sense-or seeming, and appear- 
ance, tvue.seeming and appearance. Wherefare,. 
though sonie sénse and passion may be more ob-. 
acure than.other, yet can. there be none false, it-. 
self being the very essence of truth. And thus, 
Protagoras, one of these atheistic Atomists, hav-, . 
ing first asserted, that knowledge is nothing. else: 
bat sense, did thereupon admit this as a neces-. 
saty consequence, that πᾶσα dota ἀληθής," .every. 
opinion: is true; because itis nothing but seem-, 
ipg and appearance, and: every seeming and. ap- 
‘pearance is truly such;. and because it is pot. 


' possible for any.one to opine that which is: not, 


or to think’ otherwise than he suffers —Where-; 
fore Epicurus, being sensible of this inconveni- 
ence, endeayoured to dissolve this phenomenon. 
of errgr and false: opinion, or judgment, consist-. 
ently with his own principles, after this manner ;._ 
that though all knowledge be sense, and all sense: 
true, yet may error arise notwithstanding, .ex, 
Ἂν ἰάσ Phiton. in Thezteto, p. 118. διὰ Jactt. lib. ix. segm. σι, 
p:476.: °° ΝΕ ΕΕΕΞΕΕΞ ΞΕ 
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animi opinatu,” from the opination of the mind, 
adding something of its own, over and aboye, ta 
the passion and. fancy of sense, But herein he 
abamefully contradicts himself; for if the mind, 
mm judging and opioing, can superadd any thing 
of ita own, over and above to what it suffers, then 
is it not-a mere passive thing, but must veedg 
have a self-active power of its- own, and conse- 
quently will prove also incorporeal; because no 
body can act otherwise than it suffers, or is made 
to act. by something else without it. We con- 
' clude, therefore, that since there is such a thing 
ag error, or false judgment, all cogitations of the 
Mind cannot be mere passious; but there must 
be something of self-activity in the soul itself, by 
means whereof it can give its assent to things not 
clearly perceived, and so err. 

Again, from this atheistic opinion, That all 
knowledge: is nothing else but sense, either pri- 
mary or secondary, it follows also, that there ig 
- po absolute truth nor falsehood, and that know- 
ledge is of a private nature, relative and fantas- 
tical only, or mere seeming, that is, nothing but 
opinion; because seuse is plainly seeming, phan- 
tasy, and appearance ; a private thing, and rela; 
tive to the sentient only. And here also did 
Protagoras,’ according to his- wonted freedom, 
admit this consequence, that kuowledge being 
sense, there was no absoluteness at all therein; 
and that nothing was true otherwise, than τούτῳ 
καὶ τινὶ, to this and to that man so thinking ;—that 
every man did but ra ἑαυτοῦ μόνον δοξάζειν, opine 
oily his own thing's ;—-that πάντων χρημάτων μδρον 


® Vide Lucret. I. iv. ver. 464. 
» Vide Platon. in Theateto, p. 116. 119. 122, 126. 129. © 
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ἄνθρωπος, every mat) was the measure of things 
and truth to himself; —and, lastly, τὸ φαινόμενον 
ἑκάστῳ τούτῳ καὶ εἶναι ᾧ φαίνεται, that whatsoever 
seemed to every one, was true to him,. to whom 
it seemed.—Neither could Democritus himself, 
though a man of more discretion than Protage- 
ras, dissemble this consequence from the same 
principle asserted by him; ‘that understanding i 18 
_ fantastical,-and knowledge but opinion ; he own- 
ing it sometimes before he was aware, as in these 
words of his :* γιγνώσκειν χρὴ ἄνθρωπον τῷδε τῷ κανόνι, " 
᾿ ὅτι αἰτίης: ἀπήλλακται" We ought to know: man, 
according to this rule, that he is such a thing, as 
hath nothing to'do with absolute truth_—And 
again, αἰτίῃ (or ἐτεῷ) οὐδὲν ἴσμεν περὶ οὐδενὸς, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπι- 
ρυσμίη. ἑκάστοισιν n ᾿δόξις" We know nothing abso- 
lutely concerning any thing; and all our know- 
ledge is opinion.— Agreeably to which, he deter- 
mined, that men’s knowledge was diversified by 
the temper of their. bodies, and the things with- 
out them.’ And Aristotle judiciously observ- 
ing both these doctrines, That there is no error 
-or false judgment, but every opinion true; and— 
again, That nothing is absolutely true, but rela- 
tively only; to be really and fundamentally one 
and the same, imputeth them both together to 
- Democritus, in these words of his:° οὐδὲν εἶναι ἄλη- 
θίς" ὅλως δὲ διὰ τὸ ὑπολαμβάνειν φρόνησιν μὲν τὴν αἴσθη- 
σιν, τὸ φαινόμενον κατὰ τὴν αἴσθησιν εξ ἀνάγκης ἀληθὲς 
εἶναι. Democritus held, that there was nothing 
absolutely true; but because he thought know- 


_ 8 Vide Sextum Empiric. lib. vii. advers. Mathematic. seu i ad- 
vers. Logicos. ἌΣ 137. p. 399, 400. 
b Zbid. p 
© Atistot Meiaphysi, lib. iv. cap. v. p. 312, tom. iv. oper. | 
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ledge or understanding to be sense, therefore did 
he conclude, that whatsoever seemed according 
to sense,.must of necessity be true (not absolutely. 
but relatively), to whom it so seemed.—These 
gross absurdities did the atheistic Atomists 
plange themselves into, whilst they endeavoured 
to solve the phenomenon of cogitation, ‘mind, or 
understanding, agreeably to their own hypo- 
thesis. And, it is certain, that all of them, De- 
mocritus himself not excepted, were but mere — 
blunderers in that atomic physiology, which they 
so much pretended to, and never rightly under- 
stood the same; forasmuch as that, with equal 
clearness, teaches these two things at once, that 
sense indeed is fantastical and relative to the 
sentient; but that there is a higher faculty of 
understanding and reason in us, which thus dis- 
_ eovers the phantastry of sense, and reaches to 
the absoluteness of truth, or is the criterion: 
thereof. 

_ But the Democritic and Epicurean Atheists — 
will further conclude, that the only things or ob- 
jects of the mind are singular sensibles, or bodies. 
existing without it; which therefore must -needs 
be, in order of nature, before all knowledge, 
mind, and understandibg whatsoever, this being 
but a fantastic image or. representation of them: 
From‘ whence they infer, that the corporeal 
world, and these sensible things, could not pos- 
sibly be made. by any mind. or understanding, 
because essentially junior to them, and .the very 
image and creature of them. Thus does. Aris- 
totle observe," concerning both Democritus and 
Protagoras, that they did ὑπολαμβάνειν. τὰ ὄντα 


. * Motaphysicor, lib. iv. cap; Υ, Ρ 319.. tom. iv. oper. 
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ove: civic τὰ αἰσθητὰ, Suppose the only things. er 
objects of the mind to be sensibles; and thaf 

this was the reason why they made knowledge te 
be. sense, and therefore relative and fantastical: 
But we have already proved, that mind and wa- 
derstanding is not the fantastic -maeage of sensi- 
btes: or bodies, and that itis iv its own natare 
not ‘ectypal, ‘but: archetypat and architectopical 
of all; that it is senior to the world, and alk 
sensible things, it not looking abroad for its Ὁ: 
jects any where without, but containing -them 
within itself; the first original Mind being.an ab- 
solately perfect Being, comprehending itself, and 
the extent of its own omnipotence, or all possi; 
bilities of things, together with the best plat- 
form of the whole, and producing the same .86- 
cordingly, 

. Bat it being plain that there | are, besides sin- | 
gulavé;, other:objects of the mind universal, from 
whence it seems to follow, that sensibles are nat 
the oly things; some modern atheistic wits 
have therefore invented this further device to 
maintain the ¢ause, and carry the business on, 
that universals are nothing else but names or 
words, by which singular bodies are called; and, 
consequently, that in all axioms and proposk: 
tiond, sententious affirmations and negations (ἐπ 
which the predicate at least is universal), we do 
but add or subtract, affirm or deny, names df sin- 
gular bodies ; and that: reason or syllogism is no- 
thing’ but the reckoning or computing the cor- 
sequences of these names or words. Neither da 
they want the impudence to affirni, that besides | 
those passions ér fancies, which. we have front 
things by. sense, we know nothing at all of any 
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thing. buf oaly the names, by which it is called; 
than which..there cannot bea greatet sottishness 
or madness: for if geometry were nothing but 
the knowledge of names, by. which singular bo- 
diey.are called, as: itself could not deserve that 
name of a science,.so-neither could its-truths be | 
the same in Greek. and in Latin ; and geometri- 
cians,.in all the. several: distant. ages and. places ᾿ 
of the world, must be supposed to bave had the 
same singujar bodies before them, of which they 
affirmed and denidd these universal names. - — 

τη 86 last-place, the. Epicurean and Anaxi-. ῦ 
mandrian Atheists, agreeably to the premised 
principles, and the tenor of their hypothesis, da ἡ 
both of:them endeavour to depreciate and un- 
dervalue knowledge or understanding, as a thing, - 
which hath not any higher degree of perfection or 
entity in it'than is in.dead aud senseless matter; _ 
it being, according to them, but ἃ passion from 
singular bodies existing without, and therefore 
both jonior and inferior to them; a tumult raised 
in the brais, by motions niade upon it from the 
objects of sense; that which essentially incladeth 
in it dependance upon something else; at best 
but.a-thin: and evanid: image of senaibles, or ra- 
ther an image of those images of sense, a mere 
whiffing and fantastic thing; upon which -ac- 
count they conclude it not fit to be attributed to 
that;, which is the first root and: source. of alk © 
thirigs, which. therefore 18. to them no other than * 
grave. .and.sdlid senseless matter, the’ only sub- ἡ 
stantial,. self-existent,; independent thing, aod 
consequently: the.most. perfect and Divine. Life — 


and understanding;-seul and mind, aré to them “* 


no. simple aad primitive natures,:but secoudary 
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and derivative, or syllables and complexions of 
things, which sprung up afterwards, from -certaini 
combinations of magnitudes, figures, sites, and: 
motions, or contemperations of qualities, contex- 
tures either of similar or dissinilar atoms. -And 
as themselves are juniors to senseless matter. and 
motion, and: to those inanimate elements, - fire, 
water, air and earth, the first and most real pro- _ 
ductions ‘of nature and chance, so are their ef- _ 
fects, and the things that belong to them,:com- _ 
paratively with those other real things of nature,. 
but slight, ludicrous, and. umbratile, as landscape 
in picture, compared with the real prospect -of 
high mountains, and low valleys, winding or 
meandrous rivers, towering steeples, and . the 
shady tops of trees and groves ; as they are, ac- 
cordingly, commonly disparaged under. those 
vames of notional and artificial. And thus was. 
the sense of the ancient Atheists represented by. 
Plato; φασὶ, ra μὲν Μέγωτα καὶ Κάλλιστα 
™ , ἀπεργάζεσθαι Φύσιν. καὶ Τύχην, τὰ δὲ Σμικρό- 
“ τερα. Τέχνην' ἣν δὴ παρὰ φύσεως λαμβάνουσαν 
τὴν τῶν μεγάλων καὶ πρώτων γένεσιν ἔ ἔργων, πλάττειν καὶ 
τεκταίνεσθαι πάντα τὰ σμικρότερα, a δὴ τεχνικὰ πῤοσα- 
γορεύομεν' They say, that the greatest and most 
excellent things of all were made by senseless 
nature and chance; but all the smaller and more 
inconsiderable, by art, mind, and understanding; _ 
which taking from natare those first and greater 
things. as ‘its ground-work to act. upon, doth 
frame and fabricate all the other lesser things, 
which are therefore commonly called artificial — 
And the mind of these Atheists -is there also 
further declared by that philosopher after this 
manner: The first, most real, solid and substan- _ 
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tial: things in the whole world, are those elements, 
fire, water, air, and earth, made by senseless na- 
ture and chance, without any art, mind, or un- 
derstanding: and next to these the bodies of the 
sun, moon, and stars, and this terrestrial globe; 
prodaced out of the aforesaid inanimate ele- 
᾿ ments, by unknowing nature, or chance likewise, 
without any art, mind, or God.—The fortuitous 
concourse of similar or dissimilar atoms, beget- 
ting this whole. system and compages of heaven 
and earth: τέχιην δὲ ὕ ὕστερον ἐκ τούτων ὑστέραν γενομέ- 
| νην, αὐτὴν θνηπὴν é ἐκ θνητών ὕ ὕστερα γεγεννηκέναι παιδείας 
τινὰς; ἀληθείας οὐ σφόδρα μετεχόύσας,: ἀλλ᾽ εἴδωλ᾽ ἅττα 
Evyyam ϑαυτών, οἷον 1 γραφικὴ Kat τὰ ἑξῆς. But that 
| afterwards art or mind, and understanding, being 
generated :also in the last place out-of those 
᾿ same senseless.and inanimate bodies or elements 
‘(it rising up in certain smaller pieces of the uni- 
- verse, and particular concretions of matter called 
animals), mortal from mortal things, did produce | 
certain other ludicrous things, which partake 
little of trath and reality, but are mere’ images, 
umbrages, and imitations, as picture and land- 
scape, &c. but, above all, those moral differences 
of just and unjust, honest and dishonest, the 
mere figments of political art, ‘and slight ambra- 
- tile things, compared with good and evil natural, 
that . consist ‘in nothing, but agreement and dis- 
agreement with sense and appetite: τὰ yap καλὰ, 
φήσει μὲν ἄλλα, νόμῳ δὲ ἕτερα, τὰ δὲ δίκαια οὐδὲ τοπαράπαν 
φύσει For, as for things good and honest, those, 
 that.are such by nature, differ from those, which 
are-such by law; but as for just and unjust, 
there is. by nature no such thing at all._—The up- 
shot and conclusion of all is, that there is no 
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-such scale. or ladder in nature as: Theists and 
metaphysicians -suppose,:uo degrees of real per- 
fection and entity one above another, .as- οὗ life 
and sense above inanimate matter, of reason and 
understanding. above sense; from whence it 
would be inferred, that the order of things 28 πα- 
ture. was in way -of descent from higher. and 
greater perfection, downward ta lesser.and lower, 
which is.indeed- to: introduce ἃ. God. - And that 
there is: no..such scale or. ladder of :perfection 
and entity, they endeavour further to prove from 
hence, because, according to that hypothesis, it 
would follow, that every the smallest and most 
contemptible animal that could see the sun; had a 
higher degree of. entity and perfection in: it; than 
the. sun itgelf;.a thing ridiculously absurd; or 
else, according to. Cotta’s’ instance; Idcirce 
formicam anteponeadam esse huic pulcherrime 
urbi, quod in urbe seasus sit nujlus, in formica 
non modo sensus, sed etiam mens, catig,.memo- 
ria.” That, therefore every ant or pismire were 
far to be preferred hefore this. most beautfal oity 
of Rome; because .is the city there is. a0 sense; 
whereas an ant hath not only sense,. but. also 
yoind, reason, and memory ;—that is, a -eertain 
Sagacity superior ¢o .sense. Wherefore: they 
conclude, that there is’ no such scale or ladder 
in nature, no puch elimbing stains of entity 
and perfection, one above another, but that the 
whole universe is one flat and level, it being ἐπ. 
deed all nathing but the same uniform. master; 
under ‘several forms, dresses, and disgitisest: or 
variegated by diversity of accidental modifica- 
εν 8 Apud Ciceron, de Nator. Deor. lib, iii. cap. ix. p. 3061. tom. ix. 
PREF, . ἘΣ : 1. Dao . . . 
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tions; one of which is {παι of. suck. beings as: 
have fancy in. them, commonly. called-:animalss. 
which ase but some of sportful or wanton ma-: 
tureg,: more trimly: artificial and finer gamazené, 
or pretty toys; but by reason of. this fancy they: 
have mo higher degree of entity. and: perfectiow 
in them, than is in senseless matter: as they will: 
also be all of them quickly transformed again 
into other seemingly dull, unthinking and inani- 
thate shapes: Hitherto the sense-of Atheists. . 

. Bat the pretended grounds of. this atheistic 
doctrine (or rather nvadness), have been already: 
also confuted over and over again. Knowledge 
dud. understanding is not a mere passion from 
the thing known, existing without the knower, 
because to know and: understand, as Anaxago- 
ras* of old determined, is κρατεῖν, to master and 
conquer the thing known, and consequently not 
nierely to suffer from it, or passively to lie under 
H, this being κρατεῖσθαι, to be mastered and cote 
quered by it. The knowledge of universal theo- 
rems in sciences is not from the force of the thing 
known existing without the knower, but. from 
. the active power, and exerted vigour or strength 
of that, which knows. Thus Seyerinus; Boe- 
thius; ‘ Videsne, ut in cognoscendo,. . 
cuncta sua potius facultate, quam-eo- 4. [πὉ. ν. δὲ" 
‘Tum; ques cognoscuntur,, utantur.2. Ne- 
que id injuria, pam cum: omke judicium judican- 
tis actus existat, necesse est, ut suam quisque 
operam, non ex aliena, sed ex propria potestate 
perficiat.” See you not how all things, in know- 
ing, use their own power and faculty. rather than 
that of the thing known? For since judgment 

* Apud Aristot, de Anima, lib. iii. cap, v.. p.-48. tom. ii. oper. 
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is the action of that which judgeth, every thing 
must of necessity perform its. own action, by its 
own power, strength, and faculty, and not by 
‘that of. another.—Sense itself is not a mere pas- 
sion, or reception of the motion from bodies 
without the sentient, for if it were so, then would 
a looking-glass, and other dead things see; but 
it is a perception: of a: passion made upon the 
body of the sentient, and therefore hath some- 
thing of the soul's own ‘self-activity. in it. But: 
understanding, . and the knowledge of abstract 
sciences is neither primary sense, nor yet the 
fading. and. decaying remainders of the motions: 
thereof, but a perception of another kind, and. 
more inward than that of sense; not sympathe- 
tical, but .unpassionate, the noemata of the mind 
being things: distinct. from the phantasmata of 
-sense.and imagination; which are but a-kind of 
confused cogitations. And though the objects: 
of sense be.only singular bodies, existing with- 
out the sentient, yet are not these sensibles there- 
. fore the only things and cogitables ; but ‘there 
are .other . objects of. science, or intelligtbles, 
which the mind containeth within itself. That 
dark philosophy. of some, tending so directly to 
Atheism, that there is nothing in the mind or un- 
derstanding, which was not at first in corporeal 
_ sense, and derived in way of passion from matter, 
was both elegantly and solidly confuted by 
Beet.Coné. Lv. Boethius’s philosophic muse after this 
M.4.[p. 132] manner : | | ; 
Quondam porticus attulit, 
_ QObscuros nimium senes, 
Qui sensus et imagines 
E corporibus extimis, 
Credant mentibus imprimi ; 
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αὖ *- ++.  Utquondam celeri stylo — 

Mos est xquore pagina | 

Quz nullas habeat notas, 

bo - Pressas figere literas. 

~ 7 ᾿ς δα mens si’ propriis. vigens 

. Nihil motibus explicat, 

‘Sed tantum patiens jacet 

Notis subdita corporum, 

ὌΝ .  Cassasque in speculi vicem 
Rerum reddit imagines, 
‘Unde hec sic animis viget, 

-Cernens omnia notio? 

, Que vis singula prospicit? 
Aut que cognita dividit? 

᾿ Quw divisa recolligit:? 
Alternumque legens iter, ᾿ 
Nunc summis caput insent, 
Nunc decidit in infima; 
Tum sese referens sibi 
Veris falsa redarguit? 

Heec est efficiens magis, 

- Longe causa potentior 
Quam que materiz modo 
Impressas patitur notas: 
Praecedit tamen excitans . 
Et vires animi movens, 

. ‘Vivo in corpore passio. "- 

= Cum vel lux oculos ferit, 

_ Vel vox auribus instrepit: 
Tum mentis vigor excitus, 

‘. Quas intus species tenet, 
Ad motus similes vocans,. 
Notis applicat exteris. 


It is true indeed, that the Nonrdv, or “thing 
sanderstood; is, in order of nature, before. the 
intellection and conception. of it; and from 
‘hence was it, that the Pythagoreans and Pla- 
tonists concluded, that Nove, mind or intellect, 
‘was not the very first and highest thing in. the 
‘scale of the universe, but that there was another 
Divine hypostasis, in order of nature. before 
‘it,.called: by them “Ev and Τ᾽ ἀγαθόν; one and 
the good—as the Nontév or intelligible: thereof. 
VOL, IV. K 
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But as those three archical hypestases of the 
Platonists and Pythagoreans are all of them 
really but one Θεῖον or Divinity, and the first of 
those three (superior to that which is properly 
called by them mind or intellect), is not sup- 
posed therefore to be ignorant of itself; so is the 
first Mind or Understanding no other, than that 
of a perfect Being, infinitely good, fecund, and 
powerful, and virtually containing all things; 
comprehending itself and the extent of its own 
goodness, fecundity, virtue, and power ; that is, 
all possibilities of things, their relations to one 
another, and verities; a mind before sense and 
sensible things. An omnipotent understanding 
Being, which is itself its own intelligible, is the 
first Original of all things. Again, that there 
must of necessity be some other substance be- 
sides body or matter, and which, in the scale of 
nature, is superior to it, is evident from hence, 
because otherwise there could be no motion at 
all therein, πο body being ever able to move it- 
self. There must be something self-active and 
hylarchical, something that ean act both from 
itself, and upon matter, as having a natural im-— 
perium, or command over it. Cogitation is, in 
order of vature, before local motion. Life and 
understanding, soul and mind, are no syllables 
or complextons of things, secondary and deriva- 
tive, which might therefore be made out of 
things devoid of hfe. and understanding; but sim- 
ple, primitive, and uncompounded natures: they 
aré no: qualities or accidental modifications. of 
matter, but substantial thiags. For which cause 
souls or minds.can no more be generated out.of 
matter, than matter itself can be generated out 
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of something else ; and therefore are they both 
alike (ia some sense), principles, naturally inge- 
nerable and incorruptible, though both matter, 
and all imperfect souls and minds, were at first 
created by one perfect, omnipotent, understand- 
ing Being. Moreover, nothing can be more @yi- 
dent than this, that mind and understanding hath 
a higher degree of entity or perfection in it, and 
ig ἃ greater reality ia nature, than mere sense- 
less matter or bulky extension. And, conse- 
quently, the things which belong to souls and 
minds, to rational and intellectual beings as 
‘ such, must not have less, but more. reality in 
them, than the things which belong to inanimate 
bodies. Wherefore, the differenees of just and 
unjust, howest and dishonest, are greater realities 
in mature, than the differences.of hard and soft, 
hot and. cold, moist and dry. He, that does not 
perceive any higher degree of perfection in: a man 
than in an oyster, nay, than in a elod of earth or 
lump of ice, ἴῃ a piece of paste or pie-crust, 
- hath not the reason or understanding of ἃ man 
in him. There is unquestionably a seale or lad- 
_ der of nature, aad degrees of perfection and en- 
tity, one above another, as of life, sense, and 
cogitation, above dead, senseless, and unthink- 
leg matter; of reason and understanding above 
sense, &c. And if the sun be. nothing but a 
mass of fire, or inanimate subtile matter agitated, 
then hath the most contemptible animal that can 
see the sun, and hath consciousness and self- 
enjoyment, a higher degree of entity and perfec- 
tion in it, than that whole fiery globe; as: also 
than the materials (stone, timber, brick and mor- 
tar), of the most stately structure, or city. Not-: 
: K 2 
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withstanding which, the sun: in other regards,’ 
and as its. vastly extended light and heat hath: 
so great an influence upon the good of the whole: 
world, plants and animals, may be said to bea 
far. more noble and useful thing in the. universe, 
ἰδ any one. particular’. animal . whatsoever.. 
Wherefore there being ‘plainly a scale:or ladder: 
of entity, the order. of things was unquestionably,’ 
jn way οὗ descent, .from. higher perfection’ down- 
ward to lower; it being as impossible for a 
greater-perfection ‘to’ be produced from a lesser; 
as for something to be.caused by nothing. Nei- 
ther are the steps or degrees of this ladder (either: | 
upward or downward) infinite; but as the.foot,' 
bottom, or lowest round thereof, is stupid and: 
senseless. matter, devoid of all life and under-' 
standing ;.so is the head, top, and summity of it 
a perfect omnipotent Being, comprehending -it- 
self,.and all possibilities of. things. . A perfect: 
understanding Being is the beginning and head’ 
of the scale of entity; from whence things gra-' 
dually descend downward ; lower and lower, till: 
they end..in senseless” matter. Νοῦς πάντων προγε-: 
νέστατος, Mind is. the oldest of all things,—senior: 
to the. elements, and the.whole corporeal -world;: 
and likewise, according to the same ancient The-’ 
ists,. it is. Κύριος. κατὰ. φύσιν, by nature Jord over: 
all—or hath.a. natural imperium and dominion: 
over all, it being. the most hegemonical . thing.: 
And thus. was it also affirmed by Anaxagoras, ' 
Nowe: βασιλεὺς οὐρανοῦ τε καὶ γῆς, that Μ ind .15: ‘the: 
sovereign King of:heaven and earth. ᾿ : 

ι We. have. now. made it evident, that the Epi: 
curean and Anaximandrian Atheists, who derive: 
the original: af: abl. things from’ séngeless. matter;: 
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devoid ‘of all nianner: of life; can no way:sotve 
the phenomenon of cogitation (life and’ ander- 
standing, soul. and mind), no more than they can 
that | of local’ motion.. And the: reason why we 
have insisted so much upon this point, is; be 
cause these Atheists do not only pretend to solve 
this phenomenon of cogitation without a God, 
and.so to take away the argument for a Deity 
from thence, but also to demonstrate the impos- 
sibility of its existence, from the very nature of 
knowledge, mind, and . understanding. For if 
knowledge be, in its own nature, nothing but a 
passion from singular bodies existing without the 
knower ; and if life and understanding, soul and 
mind, be j junior to body, and generated out of 
senseless matter, then could no mind or under- 
standing Being possibly be a god, that is, a first 
principle, and the maker of all things. And 
though modern writers take little or no notice 
of this, yet did Plato anciently make the very 
state of the controversy betwixt Theists and 
Atheists principally to consist in this very thing, 
viz. Whether life and understanding, soul and 
mind, were juniors to body, and: sprung ‘out of 
senseless matter, as accidental modifications 
thereof, or else were substantial things, and in 
order of nature before it. For after the passages 
before cited, he thus. concludeth : Kw8v> PL. x. De - 
peer’ ὁ λέγων ταῦτα, Tug Kat ὕδωρ καὶ γῆν καὶ Leg. tP- 666.] 
ἀέρα, πρώτα. ἡγεῖσθαι τῶν πάντων εἶναι, καὶ τὴν φύσι 
διομάζειν᾽ ταῦτα αὐτὰ, ψυχὴν δὲ ἐκ. τούτων ὕστερον" ἔοικε 
δὲ. οὐ κινδυνεύειν, ἀλλὰ ὄντως σημαίνειν: ταῦτα ‘nv: τῷ 
Δύγῳ.. “Ag. οὖν πρὸς Διὸς οἷον. πηγήν τινα ἀνοήτου δόξης 
ἀνευρήκαμεν. ἀνθρώπων, ὁ ὁπόσοι τῶν. περὶ φύσεως ἐφηψαντὸ 
ζητημάτων: These men seem to suppose fire, wa- 
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ter, air, and earth, to be the very first things 
in the universe, and the principles of all, cali- 
ing them only nature; but soul and mind to have 
sprung up afterwards out of them: Nay, they 
do not only seem to suppose this, but also in 
express words declare the same. And thus (by 
Jupiter) have we discovered the very fountai 
of that atheistic madness of the ancient physio- 
logers, to wit, their making inanimate bodies 
senior to soul and mind.—And accordingly that 
philosopher addresses himself, to the confuta- 
tion of Atheism, no otherwise than thus, by 
proving soul not to be junior to senseless body, 
or inanimate matter, and generated out of it;* 
ὃ “πρῶτον γενέσεως καὶ φθοράς αἴτιον ἁπάντων, τοῦτο οὕ 
πρῶτον, ἀλλὰ ὕστερον ἀπεφήναντο εἶναι γεγφνὸς, at τὴν 
Τῶν ἀσεβῶν ψυχὴν ἀπεργασάμένοι λόγοι' ὃ δὲ ὕστερφν 
ἐρότερον" ὅθεν ἡμαῤτήκασι περὶ θεῶν. τῆς ὄντως οὐσίας" Yw- 
χὴν ἡγνοηκέναι κινδυνεύουσι μὲν oAtyeu Euprayrec, οἷον te 
ὃν τνγχάνει καὶ δύναμιν ἣν Ey et” τῶν TE ἄλλων αὐτῆς περὶ 
καὶ δὴ καὶ γενέσεως, ὡς ἐν πρώτοις ἐστὶ, σωμάτων ἔμστροῦσ- 
θεν πάντων γενομένη, καὶ μεταβολῆς πάσης ἄρχει" “That 
which is the first cause of the generation and 
corruption of all things, the atheistic doctrine 
supposes not to have been first made; but what is 
indeed the last thing, to be the first. And hence is 
it, that they err concerning the essence of the gods, 
For they are ignorant what kind of thing soul is, 
and what power it hath, as also especially con- 
cerning its generation and production, that it was 
first of all made before body, it being that, which 
governs the motions, changes, and transforma- 
tions thereof. But if soul be first in order of 
nature before body, then must those things, which 
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ave cognate to soul, be aleo before the things 
which appertain to body; and so mind and un- 
derstanding, art and law, be before hard and: 
seft, heavy and. light; and that, which these 
Atheists call nature (the motion of inanimate 
bodies), junior to art and mind, it being governed 
by the same.—Now that soul is in order of na- 
ture before body, this philosopher demonstrates 
only from the topic or head of motion, because # 
is ‘impossible that one body should move another 
infinitely, without any first cause or mover; but 
there must of necessity be something self-moving 
and self-active, or which. had a power of chang-. 
ing itself, that was the first cause of al} local. mo- 
tion in bodies. And this being the very notion 
of soul, that it is such a thing, as can move or 
change itself (in which also the essence of life 
consisteth), he thus inferreth,* ἱκανώτατα δέδεικται 
ψυχὴ τῶν πάντων πρεσβυτάτη, γενομένη τε ἀρχὴ κινήσεως" 
It is therefore sufficiently demonstrated from 
hence, that soul is the oldest.of. all things in the 
corporeal world, it being the principle of all the 
motion and generation in it.—And his conclu- 
sion is,” ὀρθώς ἄρα εἰρηκότες ἂν ἦμεν ψυχὴν μὲν προτέ- 
ρὰν γεγονέναι σώματος ἡμῖν, σώμα δὲ δεύτερόν τε καὶ ὕστε- 
ρον, ψυχῆς ἀρχούσης, ἀρχύμενον κατὰ φύσιν" It hath 
been therefpre rightly affirmed by us, that soul: 
is elder than body, and was made before it, and 
body younger and junior to soul; soul being 
that, which ruleth, and body that which is ruled. 
From.whernce it follows, that the things of soul 
also are older than the things of body; and 
therefore cogitation, intellection, volition, and ap- 
petite, in order of natare before length, breadth, 
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and profundity.—Now it is evident, that Plate: 
in all this understood, not only the. mundane 
soul, or his third Divine hypostasis, the original, 
of that motion, that is..in the heavens and the: 
whole corporeal universe, but also all other par-. 
ticular lives and souls whatsoever, or that whole. 
rank of -beings called soul; he supposing it all. 
to have been at first made before the corporeal: 
system, or at least to have been in order of nature: 
senior to it, as superior and more excellent (that 
which ruleth being superior to that which is. 
ruled), and no soul or life whatsoever, to be ge-; 
nerated out of senseless matter. . , 

Wherefore we must needs here condemn that’ 
doctrine of some professed Theists and Christ-: . 
ians of latter times, who generate all souls, not. 
only the sensitive in brutes, but also the rational. 
in men, out of matter; forasmuch as hereby, not. 
only that argument for the existence of a God, 
from souls, is quite taken away, and nothing. 
could hinder, ‘but that senseless matter might be. 
the Original of all things, if life and understanding: 
soul and mind, sprung out of it; but also the: 
Atheist will have an advantage to prove the im-: 
possibility of a God from hence; because if life 
and understanding, ,in their own nature,. be facti- 
tious, and generable out of matter, then are they. 
no substantial things, but accidental only; from 
whence it will plainly follow, that no mind could’ 
possibly be.a God, or first cause of all things, it 
being not so much as able to subsist by itself. 
Moreover, if mind, as such, be generable, and. 
educible out of nothing, then must it needs be in 
its own nature corruptible also, and reducible to: 
nothing again; whereas the Deity is both an un- 
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made and incorruptible being. So that there 
could not possibly be, according to this hypo- 
thesis, any other God, than such a Jupiter, or 
soul of the world, as the atheistic Theogonists 
acknowledged, that sprung out of Night, Chaos, 
and Nonentity, and may be again swallowed up 
into that dark abyss.. Senseless matter, therefore, 
being the only unmade and incorruptible thing, 
and the fountain of all things, even of life and un- 
derstanding, it must needs be acknowledged to be 
the only real Numen. 

. Neither will the case be much different, as to 
some others, who, though indeed they do not pro- 
fessedly generate the rational, but only the sensi- 
five soul, both in men and brutes; yet do never- 
theless maintain the human soul itself to be but a 
mere blank, or white sheet of paper, that hath no- 
thing at all in it, byt what was scribbled upon it 
_by- the objects of. sense; and knowledge, or un- 
derstanding, to be nothing but the result of sense, 
- and so a passion from sensible bodies existing 
without the knower. For hereby, as they plainly 
make knowledge and understanding to be, in its 
own nature, junior to sense, and the very crea- 
ture of sensibles; so do they also imply the ra- 
tional soul, and mind itself, to be as well gene- 
rated as the sensitive, wherein it is virtually con- 
tained ; or to.be nothing but a higher modification 
of matter, agreeably to that Leviathan-doctrine, 
that men differ no otherwise from brute animals, 
| than only in their organization, and the use of 
speech or words. _ 

. In very truth, whoever maintaineth, that 8 any 
life or soul; any cogitation or consciousness, self- 
perception and self-activity, can spring out of 
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dead, senseless and unactive matter, the same 
can never possibly have any rational assurance, 
but that his own soul had also a like original, and 
consequently is mortal and corruptible. For if 
any life and cogitation can be thus generated, 
then is there no reason, but that all lives may be 
so, they being but higher degrees in the same 
kind ; and neither life, nor any thing else, can be 
in its own nature indifferent, to be either sub- 
stance or accident, and sometimes one and some- 
times the other; but either all life, cogitation and 
consciousness, is accidental, generable and cor- 
rupuble, or else none at all. 

That, which hath inclined so many to think the 
sensitive life, at least, to be nothing but a quality, 
or accident of matter, generable out of. it, and 
corruptible into it, is that strange Protean trans-— 
formation of matter into so many seemingly un- 
accountable forms and shapes, together with the 
scholastic opinion thereupon of real qualities ; 
that is, entities distinct from the substance of: 
body, and its modifications, but yet generable 
out of it, and corruptible into it; they conclud- 
ing, that as light and coloars, heat and cold, &c. 
according to those fancies, which we have of them, 
are real qualities of matter, distinct from its 
substance and modifications; so may life, sense, 
and cogitation, be in like manner qualities of 
matter also, generable and corruptible. But these 
real qualities of body, in the sense declared, are 
things, that were long since justly exploded by 
the ancient Atomists, and expunged out of the 
catalogue of entities, of whom Laertius.‘ hath re- 
corded, that they did ἐκβάλλειν τὰς ποιότητας, quite 

5 Lib x. segm. xliv. p. 261. | | 
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cashier and banish qualities out of their philoso- 
_ phy—they resolving all corporeal phenomena, 
aad therefore those of heat aad cold, light and 
colours, fire and flame, &c. intelligibly, into no- 
thing but the different modifications of extended 
substance, viz. more or less magaitude of parts, 
figure, site, motion or rest, (or the combinations 
of them,). and those different fancies caused in 
ue. by them. Indeed there is no other entity,: 
bat substance and its modifications. Wherefore 
the Democritics and Epicureans did most shame- 
fally contradict themselves, when, pretending to 
yeject and explode all those entities of real qua- 
lities, themselves nevertheless made life and under- 
standing such neal qualities of matter, generable 
out of it, and corruptible again into it. 

. There is nothiag in body or matter, but mag- 
nitude, figure, site, and motion or rest: now it is 
mathematically certain, that these, however com- 
bined together, can sever possibly compound, or 
make up life or cogitation ; which therefore can- 
pot be an accident of matter, but must of neces- 
sity be a substantial thing. We speak vot here 
of that .life (taproperly so called) which is, in 
yulgar speech, attributed to the bodies of men 
and - animals; for it is plainly accidental to a 
body to be vitally united to a soul, or. not. 
Therefore is this life of the compound corrup- 
tible and destroyable, without the destruction of 
any real entity: there being nothiag destroyed, 
nor lost to the universe, in the deaths of men and 
animals, as such, but only.a disunion, or sepa- 
ration. made of those two substances, soul and 
body, ove from another. But we speak here of 
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the: original life of the soul itself, that this is 
substantial, neither -generable: nor corruptible, 
but only creatable and annihilable by the Deity: 
And it.is strange,. that any men should. persuade 
thermselves,: that that, which rules. and-commands 
in the. bodies of animals, moving them up and 
‘down, and hath sense or perception in it, should 
not. be as substantial, as that stupid: and sense 
rless matter, that is raled. by it. Neither can 
matter (which is.also but a mere passive thing) 
efficiently produce soul, any more than soul mat 
ter; no finite, imperfect substance being able to 
produce another substance ont of nothing. Mucli 
less can such a substance, :as hath a lower degree 
of entity and perfection in it, create that, which 
hath a higher.’ There is a scale, or ladder of en 
tities and perfections in the universe, one above 
another, and the production of. things cannot pos: 
sibly be in- way of ascent from lower to higher; 
but must of necessity be in way of descent from 
higher to lower. Now to produce any one higher 
rank of being from the lower, as cogitation from 
magnitude and body, is plainly to invert this or- 
der in the scale:of the universe from downwards 
to. upwards, and therefore is it atheistical ; and 
bythe same reason, that one higher rank or de- 
gree in this scale is thus unnaturally produced 
froma Jower, may all the rest be so produced 
also. ‘Wherefore we have great reason to stand 
upon our guard here, and to. defend this’ post 
against the Atheists ; that no life, or cogitation; 
ean either materially or efficiently. result. from 
dead and senseless body ;: or that souls, being.alk 
substantial gnd immaterial things, can neither be 
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generated out of matter, nor corrupted into the: 
wame, but only created or annihilated by the: 
Deity.” 

. The grand objection against this substantiality 
| of souls sensitive, as well as rational, is from that 
consequence, which will be from thence inferred, 
of their permanent subsistence after death, their 
perpetuity, or immortality. This seeming very: 
absurd, that the souls of brutes also should be- 
immortal, or subsist after the deaths of the re- 
. spective animals: but especially to two sorts of 
men ; first, such as scarcely in good earnest be-: 
lieve their own ‘soul’s immortality ; and secondly, ἡ 
such religionists, as conclude, that if irrational,: 
or sensitive souls. stibsist after death, then must 
they needs go presently either into heaven or hell.: 
And R. Cartesius was so sensible of the offen- 
siveness of this opinion, that though he were fully 
convinced of the necessity of this disjunction, 
that either. brutes have nothing of sense or cogi- 
- tation at all, or else they must have some other 
substance in them, besides matter, ‘he chose ra- 
ther to make them mere senseless machines, than. 
to allow them substantial souls. Wherein, avoid- 
ing a-lesser absurdity or paradox, he plainly 
plunged himself into a greater ; scarcely any thing. 
being more generally received, than the sense of. 
brutes. ‘Though in truth all those, who deny the 
substantiality of ‘sensitive souls, and will. have 
brutes to have nothing but matter in them, ought 
consequently, according to reason, to do as Car- 
tesiub:did, deprive them of all sense. But, on the 
contrary, if it be evident from the phenomena, 
that brutes are not mere senseless machihes or 
automata, :and. only like clocks or watches, then 
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ought not popular opinion and vulgar prejudice 
so far to prevail with us, as to hinder our-assent to 
that, which sound reason and philosophy clearly 
dictafes, that therefore they must have something 
more than. matter in them. Neither ought we, 
when we clearly conceive any thing to be true, as 
this, That life and cogitation cannot possibly rise 
out of dead and senseless matter, to abandon it, 

or deny. our assent thereunto, because we find it 
attended with some difficulty not easily extricable 
by us, or cannot free all the consequences thereof. 
from’ some inconvenience or absurdity, such as 

seems to be in the permanent subsistence of 
brutish souls. 

_ For the giving an account.of which, notwith- 
standing, Plato and the ancient Pythagoreans 
proposed this follawing hypothesis ; ‘That souls, 

as well sensitive as rational, being all substantial, 

but not self-existent (because there is but one 

fountain and principle of ali things), were there- 
fore prod uced or caused by the Deity. But this, 

not in the generations of the respective animals ;. 
it being indecorous, that this Divine, miraculoes, 

creative power should constantly lackey by, and 

attend upon natural generations; as also incon- 
-gruous, that souls-should be so much juniors:to: 
every atom of dust, that isin the whole world ; 
but either all. of them from eternity, according to 

those, who denied the: novity of the world; or. 
rather, according to others, who asserted the cos- 
mogonia, in the first beginning of the world’s 

ereation. Wherefore, it being also natural to-souls, _ 
as such, to actuate and enliven some body, or to 
be, as it were, clothed therewith; these, as soon 
as created, were immediately invested with cer- 
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tain thin and subtile bodies, or put into light ethe- 
rial or aérial chariots and vehicles ; wherein they 
᾿ subsist, both before their entrance into other gross 
terrestrial bodies, and after their egress out of 
them. So that the souls, not only of men, buf 
also of other animals, have sometimes a thicker, 
and sometimes a' thinner indument or clothing. 
And thus do we understand Boéthius, not only 
of the rational, but also of the other inferior sen- 
sitive souls, in these verses of his + 


Tu causis animas paribus vitasque minores 

Provehis, et levibus sublimes curribus aptans, 

In coslum terramque seris. 
Where his light chariots, which all lives or souls, 
at their very first creation by God, are placed in, 
and in which being wafted, they are both toge- 
ther, as it were, sowed into the gross terrestrial 
matter, are thin, aérial and etherial bodies. But 
this is plainly declared by Proclus upon the. Fi- 
ynzus, after he had spoken of the souls of demons 
and men,.in this manner; καὶ γὰρ πᾶσαν 
ψυχὴν ἀνάγκη πρὸ Tov θνητῶν. σωμάτων, αἰδίοις 
Kal εὐκινήτοις τισὶ χρῆσθαι σώμασιν, ὡς κατ᾽ οὐσίαν ἔχουσαν 
τὸ κινεῖν ‘And every soul must of necessity have, 


L. v. p. 290. 


. before these mortal bodies, certain eternal and 


easily. moveable. bodies, it being essential to them 
to move.—There is indeed mention made by the 
same Proclus, and others, of an opinion of ἄλογοι 
Saluovec, irrational or brutish demons, or demoniac 
aérial brutes; of which he sometimes speaks 
doubtfully, ΔΒ εἴπερ γάρ εἰσιν ἄλογοι δαίμονες, | 
ὡς οἱ θεουργοὶ, If there be any irrational 
demons,. as the Theurgists affirm:—But the dis- 
pate, doubt, or controversy here only was, 


L. iv. p. 288. 


® De Consolat. Philosoph. lib. iii. p. 69. 
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Whether there were. any such irrational-:demons 
immortal, or πο. For thus we learn from these 
words of Ammonius upon the. Porphyrian Isa- 
ZOE 3 οἱ μὲν yap φασιν. εἶναί' τι δαιμονίων ἀλόγων. γένος 
ἀθάνατον, οἱ δέ φασι καὶ τὸ τοιοῦτον᾽ γένος: θνητὸν. εἶναι" 
Some affirm, that there is'a certain kind of irra- 
tional demons immortal; but others, that all these 
irrational or brutish demons are mortal.— Where, 
by irrational demons immortal, seem to be under- 
stood such, as never descend into terrestrial bo- 
dies (and these are there disclaimed by. Ammo- 
nius); but the mortal ones, such-as act also upon 
gross terrestrial bodies, obnoxious to death and 
cdrruption. As-if Ammonius should have said; : 
There are no other brutish, or irrational demons; 
than only the souls of such brute animals as are 
here amongst us, sometimes acting only aérial 
bodies. Thus, according to the. ancient Pytha- 
goric hypothesis, there is neither any new sub- 
stantial thing now made, which was not before; 
nor yet any real entity destroyed into. nothing ; 
not only no ‘matter, but also no soul nor life; 
God, ‘after the first creation, neither making apy 
new substance, nor yet annihilating any thing 
made. He then creating nothing, that was not fit 
to be conserved in being, and which could not be. 
well used and placed in the universe; and afters 
' ward never repenting -him of what. he had :before 
done. And natural generations and corruptions 
being nothing but: accidental mutations, concre- 
tions and_ secretions, or anagrammatical transpo- 
sitions of pre- and post-existing things, the samé — 
souls and lives being sometimes united to one 
body, and. sometimes to another; sometimes in; 
thicker, and sometimes in thinner clothing; and 
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Sometimes in the visible, sometimes in the invisi- 
- ble (they ‘having aérial, as well as terrestrial 
vehicles); and never any soul quite naked of all 
body. And thus does Proclus complain of some, 
as spurious Platonists, of φθείροντες τὸ ὄχημα ἀναγκά- 
Covrai ποτε παντὸς σώματος ἔξω ποιεῖν τὴν In Tim. p. 
ψυχὴν, Who,’ destroying the thinner ve- 5 
‘hicles of souls, were therefore necessitated some- 
times to leave them in a state ‘of separation from 
all. body, or without any corporeal indument.— 
- Which Cabala, probably derived from the Egypt- 
jans by Pythagoras, was before fully represented 
by us out of Ovid ; though that transmigration of 
haman souls there, into ferine-bodies, hath not 
been by all acknowledged, as a genyjne part 
thereof. And the same was likewise insisted upon 
by Virgil, Georg. 1. ἦν. as also owned and con- 
firmed by Macrobius for a great truth; , τ. Scip. 1. 
‘“‘ Constat'secundum vere rationis asser- ii. ely 
tionem, quam nec Cicero nescit, nec 

Virgilius ignorat, dicendo, 


a Nec morti esse locum ; 


Constat, inquam, nihil intra vivum mundum pe- 
rire, sed eorum, que interire videntur, solam mu- - 
tari speciem.” 11 is manifest, according to reason 
and true philosophy, which neither Cicero nor 
Virgil were unacquainted with (the latter of these 
affirming, that there is no place at all left for 
death); I say, it is manifest, that none of those 
things, that to us seem to die, do absolutely pe- 
rish within the living world, but only their forms 
changed. — 


. * Georg. lib. iv. vers, 221. 
VOL. IV. L 
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Now, how extravagant soever this hypothesis 
seem to be, yet is there no question, but that a 
Pythagorean would endeavour to find some coun- 
tenance.and shelter for it in the Scripture; espe- 
cially that place, which hath so puzzled and non- 
plussed interpreters, Rom. viii. 19, &c. “ For the 
earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for. 
the manifestation of the sons of God. For the 
creature was made subject unto vanity, not will 
ingly, but by reason of him, who hath subjected, 
the same in hope; because the creature itself 
also shall be delivered from the bondage of cor; 
ruption, into the glorious liberty of the childrea 
_ ef God. For we know, that the whole creatien 
_ groaneth, and travaileth in pain together until now. 
And not only they, but ourselves also, which have 
the first-fruits of the Spirit, groan within οὐτ- 
selves, waiting for the adoption, even the redemp- 
tion of our bodies.” Where it is first of all evi 
dent, that the κτίαις, creature, or creation spoken 
of, is not the very same with the τέκνα ΟΥ̓ υἱοὶ τοῦ 
Θεοῦ, the children or sons of God—but something 
distinct from them. Wherefore, in the next place, 
the Pythagorean will add, that it must of neces- 
sity be understood, either of the inanimate crea- 
ture only, or of the lawer animal creation, or else ᾿ 
of both these together. Now, though it be readily © 
acknowledged, ‘that there is a prosopopeia here, 
yet cannot all those expressions, for all that, with-. 
out difficulty and violence, be understood of the 
inanimate creation only, or senseless matter; viz. 
that this hath ἀποκαραδοκίαν, an earnest expec- 
tation—of some future good to itself; that it is 
now made subject ματαιότητι; to vanity—frustration 
and disappointment of desire ;. and φθορᾷ, to cor- 
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/  fuption and death—and that οὐχ ἑκοῦσα, not wil- 
ingly—but reluctantly; and yet ἐπ᾽ ἐλπίδι too, in 
hope—notwithstanding, of some further good to 
follow afterward; and that it doth in the mean 
time συστενάζειν and συνῳδίένειν, groan and travail in 
pain together, till it be at length delivered fram 
“the bondage of corruption into the glorious liber- 
ty of the children of God.” Moreover, in the ge- 
nerations and corruptions of senseless bodies, as 
of ininerals and vegetables, or when, for éxam- 
ple, oil is turned into flame, flame into smoke, 
water into vapour, vapour mto snow or hail, grase 
mito milk, milk into blood and bones, and the 
hike; there is, I say, in all this, no hurt done to 
any thing, nor any real entity destroyed, all the 
substance of matter still remaining entirely the 
same, without the least diminution, and only ac- 
cidental transformations thereof made, All this 
is really nothing, but local motion; and there 18 
no more tvil nor labour to an inanimate body it 
motion, than in rest; it being altogether as natu- 
ral for a body to be moved by something else, as 
of itself to rest. - It is all nothing, but change of 
figure, distance, site, and magnitude of parts, 
causing several sensations, fancies, and appa-. 
yitions in us. And they, who would have the 
theaning of this place to be, That all such-like 
inutations, and alternate vicissitudes in Inanimate 
bodies, shall at length quite.cease; these groan- 
ing in the mean time, and travailing in pain to be 
delivered from the toilsome labour of such restless 
motion, and to be at ease and quiet; by taking 
away all motion thus, out of a fond regard to the. 
éase and quiet of senseless matter, they would 
thereby, tpso facto, petrify the whole corporeal | 
L2 | 
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universe, and consequently the bodies of good 
_ men also after the resurrection, and: congeal all 
into. rocky marble or adamant. And as vain-is 
that‘other conceit of some, that the whole terres- 
trial globe:shall at last be vitrified, or turned into 
transparent crystal, as if it also groaned in: the 
meantime for this. For whatsoever change shall 
be made of the world in the new heaven and the 
new earth to come, it 15 reasonable to think, that 
it will not be made for the sake of the senseless 
matter, or the inanimate bodies themselves, fo 
which all is alike; but only for the sake of men 
and animals, the living spectators and inhabitants 
thereof, that it may be fitter, both for their use 
and: delight. Neither indeed. can those words, 
for the creature “itself shall-be delivered from the 
_ bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty 
of the children: of God,” be understood of any 
other, than‘animals ; forasmuch as this liberty: of 
the children of God, here meant, is their being 
clothed,: instead of mortal,: with immortal bo- 
dies; of which.no other creatures are capable, 
but only such as consist of soul and body. And 
that. raed κτίσις, that whole creation—which is 
said afterward to groan and travail in pain toge- 
ther, may be well understood of all that of the 
¢reation, which can groan, or be sensible of evil 
or misery. Wherefore, the Pythagorean would 
interpret this place of the lower animal creation 
only; ‘which is sensible of good and evil; that as 
this was unwillingly, or against its own inclina- 
tion (after the fall of man, or lapse of souls) made. 
subject to vanity, and the bondage of corruption, 
pain,’ misery, and death, in those gross terrestrial 
bodies; in the manifestation of the sons of God, 
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when they, instead of these mortal bodies, shall’ 
be clothed with celestial’ and immortal ones, 

then shall this creature also have its certain share 
in the felicity of that glorious time, and partake. 
in some measure of such a liberty, by being freed. 
in like manner from these their gross terrestrial 
bedies, and now living only in thin aérial and 
immortal ones; ‘and soa period put to all their 
miseries and calamities by him, who made not 
death, neither hath pleasure in the destruction of 
the living, but created .whatsoever liveth to this 
end, that it might ‘have its being, and enjoy itself. 
But however thus much is certain, that brute 
animals, in this place, cannot be quite excluded ; 
because the πᾶσα κτίσις; the whole creation—will 
not suffer that: and therefore a Pythagorist would: 
coriclude it a warrantable inference from this text’ 
of Scripture, that that whole rank in the creation: 
of irrational and brutish animals below men shall: 
not be utterly annihilated in the consummation of: 
things, or future renovation of the world, ‘quite- 
_ stripped of ‘all this furniture, men being then left: 
alone in it; but that there shall be a continuation. 
of this. species or rank of being. . And not only: 
so neither; ‘as if there should still-be'a constant! 
succession of such alternate generations and cor- 
ruptions, preductions or births, and deaths of 
brute animals, to all eternity :. but also, that the 
individuals themselves shall continue the same, 
forasmuch as otherwise there would ‘be none at: 
all. delivered from the ‘bondage ‘of corruption. 
And lastly, that these very souls of brutes, whieh: 
at this time groan-and travail in pain, shall them- 
selves be made partakers of that liberty of the 
children of God ; since otherwise they should be 
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with child, or parturient of nothing; groaning not 
for themselves, but others. But enough of -thia 
Pythagoric hypothesis, which, supposing all man- 
ner of souls, sensitive as well as rational, to be 
substantial things, and therefore to have a perma- 
nency after. death, in their distinct natures, allqgws 
them certain thin aérial ochemata, or vehicles, 
to subsist in, when these gross terrestrial ones 
ghall fail them. | 

But let these aérial vehicles of the souls of 
brutes go fora whimsey, or mere figment; nor 
let them be allowed ta act or enliven any other 
than terrestrial bodies only, by means whereof 
they must needs be, immediately after death, 
quite destitute of all body ; they subsisting never- 
theless, and not vanishing into nothing, because 
they are not mere accidents, but substantial 
things; we say, that in this case, though the sub. 
stances of them remain, yet muat they needs con- 
tinue in a state of insensibility and inactivity, un- 
less perhaps they be again afterward united ta 
gome other terrestrial bodies. Because, thaugh 
intellection be the energy of the rational soul 
alone, without the concurrence of body, yet is 
the energy of the sensitive, always conjoined 
_ with it; sense being, as Aristotle* hath rightly 
determined, a camplication of soul and body to. 
gether, as weaving is of the weaver and weaving 
instruments, Wherefore we say, that if the irra. 
tional and sensitive souls in brutes, being substan, 
tial things also, be after death quite destitute of 
all body, then can they neither bave sense of any 
thing, nor act upon any thing, but must continue. 


* Do Anima, lib. ii, cap. vis p.27. tom. ii, oper. 
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for so long a time, in a state of insensibility and 
inactivity. Which is a thing therefore to be 
thought the less impossible, because no man can 
be certain, that his own soul in sleep, lethargies, 
and apoplexies, &c. hath always an uninterrupted 
consciousness of itself; and that it was never 
without thoughts, even in the mother’s womb. 
However, there is little reason to doubt, but that 
the sensitive souls of such animals, as lie dead or 
asleep all the winter, and revive or awake again, 
at the approaching warmth of summer, do for 
that time continue in a state of inactivity and 
Insensibility. Upon which account, though these . 
souls of brutes may be said in one sense to 
be immortal, because the substance of them, and 
the root of life in them, still remains; yet may 
. they, in another sense, be said also to be mor- 
tal, as having the exercise of that life, for a 
time at least, quite suspended. From whence it 
appears, that there is no reason at all for that fear 
and suspicion of some, that if the souls of brutes 
be substantial, and continue in being after death, 
they must therefore needs go either to heaven or 
hell. But as for that supposed possibility of their 
᾿ awakening again afterward, in some other terres- 
trial bodies, this seemeth to be no more, than 
what is found by daily experience in the course 
of nature, when the silk-worm, and other worms, 
dying, are transformed into butterflies. For there 
is little reason to doubt, but that the same soul, 
which before acted the body of the silk-worm, 
doth afterward act that of the butterfly: upon 
which account it is, that this hath been made by 
Christian theologers an emblem of the resur- 
rection. 
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Hitherto have we declared two several opinions, — 
concerning the :substantial. souls of brutes sup- 
posed .therefore to havea permanent subsisteace 
after death ; one of Plato’s and. the Pythagoreans ; 
that when they are divested of: these gross ter- 
restrial bodies, they live, and have a sense of them; 
selves, in thin aérial ones; the other of such, as 
exploding these aérial vehicles of brutes, and 
allowing them ‘none but terrestrial bodies, affirm 
the. substances οὗ them, surviving death, to, con- 
tinue’ in a state of inactivity and insensibility, 
sleep, silence, or stupor. But. now, to say-the 
truth, there is no absolute. necessity, that these 
souls of. brutes, because.substantial, should there. 
fore have a permanent. subsistence after death to 
all eternity; because, though it be true, that no 
substance once created by God will of. itself ever 
vanish into nothing, yet it is.true also, that what- 
soever was created by God out of nothing, may 
possibly by him be. annihilated and reduced to. 
nothing again. . Wherefore, when it is said, .that 
_ theimmortality of the human soul is demonstrable ἡ 
by natural reason, the meaning hereof is no-more 
than this, ‘that its substantiality is so demonstra- 
ble; from whence it follows, that it will naturally 
no more. perish.or vanish into nothing, than the 
substance of.matter itself: and not that it is im- 
possible. either for it, or matter, by the Divine 
power to be annihilated.. Wherefore the assuranee 
that we have of our own souls’ immortality, must 
depend upon something else besides’ their sub- 
stantiality, namely, a faith also in. the Divine Good- 
ness, that he will conserve in being, or not anni- 
hilate, all such substances created by him, whose 
permanent subsistence is neither inconsistent with . 
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-his own attributes, nor the good of the universe, 
as this of rational souls unquestionably is not ; 
they having both morality and liberty of. will, and 
thereby being capable of rewards-and punish- 
ments, and ‘consequently fit objects for the Di- 
vine justice to display itself upon. But, for aught 
we can be certain, -the case may be otherwise‘as 
to the souls of brute animals, devoid both of mo- 
rality and liberty of will, and therefore uncapable 
of reward and punishment; that though they wilk 
not naturally of themselves vanish into nothing, 
yet; having been created by God in the generations -- 
of the respective animals, and had some enjoy- 
ment of themselves for a time, they may by him 
again be as well annihilated in their deaths and 
corruptions ; and. if this be absolutely the best, 
then doubtless ‘is 1080. And to this seemeth 
agreeable the opinion of Porphyrius,* amongst the 
philosophers, when he affirmed every irrational 
power or soul to be resolved into the life of the 
whole; that -is, retracted and resumed into the 
‘Deity, and so annihilated as to its creaturely na- 


tare’: though possibly there nay be another inter- | 7 


pretation of: that philosopher's, meaning here, viz. 
that .all the sensitive souls of brutes are really 
but.one and: the same mundane soul, as it were, 
outflowing and variously displaying itself; and. 
acting upon all the several parts of matter, that 
are capable to receive it, but at their deaths -re- 
tiring again back into itself. But we have suffi- 
ciently retunded the force of that objection against 
the’ ingenerability of all souls, and the substan- 
tiality of those of brutes also, from their conse- 


“ἢ Vide Sententias ad Intclligibilia ducentes, par. i. § xxii. p. 227. 
9 xxiv. p. 228. et alias. | 
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quent permanence after death + we having shewed, 

that, notwithstanding this their substantiality, 
there is no absolute necessity of their perpetuity 
after death, and permanency to all eternity, or 
else, that if they do continue to subsist (God an- 
nihilating no substance), unless they have aérial 
vehicles to act, they must remain in a state of 
inactivity and insensibility, silence or sleep. 

Now therefore, if no souls, no life, nor cogita- 
tion, could possibly be ever generated out of dead 
and senseless matter, they being not mere acci- 
dents, but substantial things, which must in this 
case have come from nothing; then, either all souls 
existed of themselves from eternity, or else there 
must of necessity be some eternal unmade life 
and mind, from whence all the other lives and 
minds were derived. And that this was the doc- 
trine of the ancient Theists, That no soul or mind, 
ho life or understanding, was ever generated out 
of matter, but all produced by the Deity, the sole 
fountain of life and understanding, might be here 
proved, were it,needfal, at large, by sundry tes- 
timonies; but it may sufficiently appear from 
those verses of Virgil, first in his sixth Aneid, 
where, after he had spoken of God, as a spirit 
and mind diffused throughout the whole world, 
he addeth, - 


_ ® Inde hominum pecudumque genus, vitzeque volantum, 

Et que marmoreo fert monstra sub eequore pontus, | 

That from thence are the lives of all men and 

beasts, birds flying in the air, and monsters 

swimming in the sea._-And again in his Geor- 

gics, where, after these words, — 
® Vers 728. 


~- 
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Deum namque ire per omnes 
Terrasque, tractusque maris, coelumque profundum, 


That God passeth through all tracts of earths, 
seas, and beavens,—he subjoineth, 


Hino pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum, 
Quemque sibi tenues nascentem arcessere vitas. 
Scilicat huo reddi deinde, et resoluta referri, 

Omnia, nee morti esse locum. 


And from hence, not only men, but also all man- 
ner of brute animals and beasts, when produced 
into this world, do every one derive their lives or 
souls, as also at their deaths they render the same 
back again to him, in whose hand or custody they 
remain urfdestroyed; so that there is no place 
any where in the world left for death.—This was 
therefore undoubtedly the genuine doctrine of the 
ancient Theists, however some of late have de- 
viated and swerved from it; that no life was ge- 
nerated out of matter, but all created by the 
Deity, or derived from it, the sole fountain of lives 
and souls. | 

And it is a truth so evident, that life being sub- 
stantial, and not a mere accidental thing gene- . 
rated and corrupted, there must therefore of neces- 
sity be some eternal unmade life and mind, from — 
whence all other lives and minds are derived, that 
the Hylozoic Atheists themselves (in this far 
wiser than the Atomics) were fully convinced 
thereof; nevertheless being strongly possessed 
_ with that atheistic prejudice, that there is no other 
‘substance besides body, they attribute this first 
original unmade life and understanding to all 


4 Lib, iv. verse 321. 
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matter as such (but without animal conscious- 
ness) as an essential part thereof, or inadequate 
conception of it. From which fundamental life of 
nature in matter, modified by organization, they 
fancy the lives of all. animals and men to have 
proceeded. So that though the modificated lives 
of animals and men, as such, according to them, 
be accidental things, generated and corrupted, 
produced out of nothing, and reduced to nothing 
again; yet this fundamental life of matter, which 
is the basis, upon which they stand, being sub- 
stantial, is also eternal and incorruptible... These 
Hylozoists therefore, to avoid a Deity, suppose 
every atom of.senseless matter to have been, from 
all eternity, infallibly omniscient, that is, to know, 
all.things without. either error or ignorance, and. 
to have a knowledge before sense, and underived. 
from sensibles (quite contrary to the doctrine of 
the atomic Atheists, who make all knowledge, 
sense, or the product thereof), though without 
any animal consciousness and self-perception. __ 

But, as nothing can be more prodigiously ab- 
surd, than thus to “attribute infallible omniscience 
to every atom of matter; so is it also directly 
contradictious to suppose perfect knowledge, wis- 
dom, or. understanding, without any conscious- 
ness or self-perception, consciousness being essen- 
tial to cogitation: .as also, that the substantial and 
fundamental life in men and other animals should 
neyer perish, and yet notwithstanding their souls 
and: personalities in death utterly vanish into 
nothing. Moreover, ‘this hypothesis can never. 
possibly solve the phenomenon of men and ani- 
_ tnals neither; not only because no organization 
or modification of matter w hatsoeyer could ever 
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. produce consciousness and self-perception in 
‘what was before inconscious; but also because 
every smallest atom thereof being supposed to be 
@ percipient by itself, and to have‘a perfect life 
and understanding of its own, there must be in 
evéry one man and animal, not one, but a heap or 
commonwealth of innumerable percipients. -Last- 
ly, whereas these hylozoic. Atheists make every 
atom of matter omniscient, but nothing at all 
omnipotent, or assert perfect knowledge, without 
any perfect power, a knowledge witbout setise, 
and underived from sensibles; we. demand of 
them, where the intelligibles or objects of: this 
knowledge are? and whence the ideas thereof are 
derived? . For since they proceed not in a way of 
passion from sensibles existing without, nor could 
result from those atoms neither, as comprehending 
themselves, they must needs come from nothing, 
and many of then, at least, be the conceptions of 
nothing. There cannot possibly be any other 
ériginal, by the wit of ian devised, of knowledge 
and ‘understanding, than from ‘an absolutely per- 
fect and omnipotent Being, comprehending itself, 
and the extent of its own infinite power, or all 
‘ possibilities of things, that is, all intelligibles. 
But there can be but one such omnipotent Being, 
and therefore no more than one original, and etér- 
nal unmade mind, from whence all the other minds 
are derived. Wherefore this hylozoic Atheism 
. is nothing but the breaking and crumbling. of the 
simple Deity, one perfect understanding Being, 
into matter, and all the several atoms of it. 
: And now have we made it manifest, that these 
Atheists are so far from being able to disprove a 
God from this topic of cogitation, knowledge, or 
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understanding, that they cannot possibly solve the - 
phenomenon thereof, without a God; it indeed 
‘affording invincible arguments of his existence. 
For, first, if no life or cogitation, soul or mind, 
can possibly spring out of matter or body, devoid 
΄ of life and understanding, and which is nothing 
- but a thing extended into length, breadth, and 
thickness; then is it so far from being true, that 
all life and understanding is junior to senseless 
. matter, and the offspring thereof, that of necessity 
either all lives and souls were self-existent from 
eternity, or else there must be one perfect unmade . 
life and mind, from whence all ‘other imperfect 
ones were derived: there must be an éternal 
knowledge before sense and sensibles; which is 
that that hath printed the stamps and signatures 
of itself, upon the matter of the whole world. Ins 
deed nothing can be more certain than this, that 
all knowledge and understanding in ourselves is 
not a mere passion from singular sensibles or 
‘bodies existing without us, as the forementioned Ὁ 
Atheists also conclude; (from whence they would 
again infer, that knowledge, as such, is in its own 
nature junior to sensibles, and the mere creature 
of them, and consequently no creator;) there ° 
being nothing, which comes to us from the objects 
of sense without, but only local motion and pres« 
sure, and there being other objects of the mad, 
besides singular sensibles ; not only all universals, 
but also such intelligibles, as never were, nor cau 
be in sense. Now, if our human knowledge and 
understanding be not a passion from things exis¢t- 
ing without us ; then can it have no other original 
than.in way ef participation, from a perfect mind, 
the mind of an infinitely fecund and powerful 
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Being, comprehending itself, and in itself all 
things; all the possibilities of things before they 
were made, their respects, and the verities belong- - 
ing to them. So that a perfect omnipotent Being, 
together with the possibilities of things contaimed in 
it, is the first Nonrov, intelligible, or object of mind 
and understanding, by which all other singulars 
are understood. And were there no such perfect, 
infinitely fecand, and powerful Being, there could 
have been no mind or understanding at all. As — 
also, were there no perfect mind, viz. that of an 
. omnipotent Being comprehending itself, and all 
possibilities of things virtually contained in it; 
all the knowledge, and intelligible ideas of our 
imperfect minds, must needs have sprung from | 
nothing. And thus is the existence of a God 
again demonstrated from that phenomenon of 
knowledge or understanding. “ 


Havine quite routed and vanquished the Athe- 
ists’ main body, we shall now blow away the 
remainder of their weaker and scattered forces, 
viz. their objections against Providenee, their 
queries, and their arguments from interest, with 
a breath or two. Their first objection is against. 
Providence, as to the fabric of the world, from 
the faultiness of the mundane system, intellec- 
tually considered, and in order to ends; ‘‘ Quia 
tanta stat predita culpa;”* That because it is so 
ill-made,—therefore it could not be made bya 
God. Where the Atheist takes it for granted, 
that whosoever asserts a God, or a perfect mind, 


5 * Lucret. lib. i. vers, 189. ᾿ 
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- to be the original of. all things, does therefore ipso 
facto suppose all things to be well made, and as 
they. should be. And this doubtless was. the 
sense ofall the ancient Theologers, however some 
modern Theists deviate therefrom; these con- 
- cluding the. perfection of the Deity not at all to: 
consist in goodness, but in power and arbitrary: 
will only. As ‘if to havea will determined by:a — 
‘rule or reason of good, were the virtue of weak, 
impotent, and obnoxious bemgs only,. or of: such 
as have a superior over them to give law. to them, 
‘that is, of creatures; but the prerogative οὗ ἃ. 
‘being irresistibly powerful, to have a will abso- 
lately indifferent to all things, and undetermined 
by any thing but itself, or-to will nothing because 
it is good, but to make its own arbitrary or con- 
᾿ tingent and fortuitous determination the sole rea- 
son ef all its actions, nay, the-very rule or measure 
of goodness, justice, and wisdom itself. And 


this is supposed by them to be the liberty, sove- Ὁ 


reignty, and dominion of the Deity. Wherefore 
such Theists as these would think themselves 
altogether unconcerned in these atheistic objec- 
tions against Providence, or in defending the 
fabric of the world, as faultless, they being’as 
ready as the Atheists themselves, to acknowledge, 
that the world might really have been much better. 
made‘than it now is; only‘ that it must be said 
to be well, because so made, but pretending 
nevertheless, that this is-no impeachment at all of 
the existence of a God, “ Quia Deus non tenetut 
ad optimum,” because God is no way bound or: . 
obliged to the best ;—he being indeed, according 
to them, nothing buat arbitrary will omnipotent.’ 
But what do these Theists here else, than whilst 


f 
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they deny the fortuitous motion of senseless matter 
to be the first original of all things, themselves 
in the mean time enthrone fortuitousness and con- 
tingeucy in the will of .an omnipotent Being, and 
there give it an absolute sovereignty and dominion - 
over all? So that the controversy betwixt the 
Atheists and these Theists seems to be no other 
than this, whether senseless matter fortuitously 
moved, or a fortuitous will omnipotent, such as is 
altogether undetermined by goodness, justice, and 
wisdom, be the sovereign Numen, and original 
of all things. Certainly we mortals could bave 
little better ground for our faith and hope, in such 
an: omnipotent arbitrary will as this, than we 
could have in the motions of senseless atoms 
furiously agitated, or of a rapid whirlwind. Nay, 
one would think, that of the two it should be 
more desirable to be under the empire of sense- 
less atoms, fortuitously moved, than of a will 
altogether undetermined by goodness, justice, 
and wisdom, armed with omnipotence; because 
the former could harbour no hurtful or mischiev- 
ous-designs against any, as the latter mght. But 
this irrational will, altogether undetermined by 
goodness, justice, and wisdom, is so far from 
‘ being the highest liberty, sovereignty, and domi- 
nion, the greatest perfection, and the divinest thing — 
of all, that it is indeed nothing else but weak- 
ness and impotency itself, or brutish folly and 
‘madness. And ‘therefore those ancients, who 
affirmed, that Mind was Lord over all, and the 
supreme: King of heaven and earth, held at the 
same time, that Good was the sovereign monarch 
of the universe, Good reigning in Mind, and to- 
gether with it, because Mind-is that, which 
- VOL. IV. Mu 
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orders all things for the sake of Good; and 
whatsoever doth otherwise, was, according to 
them, not Nouc, but” Avoia, not Mens, but Dementia, 
and consequently. no. god. And thus does Cel- | 
sus in Origen declare. the nature of God, ov yap 
τῆς πλημμελοῦς ὑρέξεως, οὐδὲ TAC πεπλανημένης 
ἀκοσμίας, adda τῆς ὀρθης καὶ δικαίας φύσεωο 
Θεός ἐστιν ἀρχηγίτης.: -God is not the president: or 
head of irregular and irrational lust or appetite; 
and: of loose exratic disorderliness, but of the . 
jusé and righteous nature.— And though this were 
there misapplied by him against the Christian 
doctrine of the resarrection (not understood), yet 
is the passage highly approved by Ongen; he 
adding further, :in confirmation thereof, and that 
as the generat sense of Christians too," φαμὲν dre οὔ 
δυναταὶ αἰσχρὰ ὃ Θεὺς, i ἐπεὶ ἔσται ὁ Θεὸς δυνάμενος μὴ εἶναι 
Θεός, εἰ yap αἰσχρόν τι δρᾷ ὁ Θεὸς, οὐκ ἔστε Θεός. We 
Christians (who bold the resurrection) say as well 
as you, that God can do nothing, which is is 
itself evil, inept, or absurd ; no more than he is 
So likewise, p. 2Dle not to be God. For if God: 46 any 
2 oa st ev evil, he is no God: And. again, > οὐδὲν 
οἷς τε παρέριο- μὴ πρέπον. ἑαυτῷ ὁ Θεὸς βούλεται, ἀναιρετεκὸν 
‘aos byyde τυγχάκον τοῦ εἶναι αὐτὸν Θεὸν, God willeth 
σασθαί ἔστιν ὁ nothing unbecoming himself, or what is 


Θεός. Accord- 


sie. δ aes: truly indecorous; forasmach as this is 
thing, ttt is inconsistent with his Godship -—And to 


absurd, 
sides ΟΝ the same purpose’ Plotiaus," ποιεῖ τὸ Θεῖον; 


*P.265.° ὡς πέφυκε, κέφυκε δὲ κατιὶ τὴν αὐτοῦ. οὐσίαν, 7 


P; 440. 


Provid. Βα-- ΤῸ καλὸν “ἐν ταῖς ἐνεργείαις αὐτου Kai τὸ δίκαιον 
nes ΠΝ συνεκφέρει, εἰ γὰρ μὴ ἐκεῖ ταῦτα, ποῦ ay. εἴη. 
xiii. The Deity acteth according to its own 
Fined vw: nature and essence; and its nature and 


8 P,946, ΠΡ, Φ47, 
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essence displayeth goodness and justice: ub. vii. ᾿ 
for if these things be not there, where “?.~ 
should they else be found ?—And | again, -elge- 
where, Θεὸς ὅ ὕπερ EXON, εἶναι, ov τοίνγνν οὕτω συνέβη» 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔδεε οὕτω" τὸ δ᾽ ἔδει τοῦτο, ἀῤχῇ τῶν dog, ἔδει. ‘God 
is: essentially that’ which onght to be;, and. there- 
fore he did uot happen to be such as he ig: and 
this. firat ought to be ig the principle of all things 
whatsoever, that ought to be.—-Wherefore : the 
Deity.is not to be conceived, as mere arbitrariness, 
humour, or irrational will and .appetite omnipe- 
tent (which would indeed. be. but.. omnipotent 
chance), butas an overflowing fountain of Jove and 
goodness, justly and. wisely dispensing itself, and 
ompipotently reaching all things. . The: will. of 
God is goodness, justice, .and wisdom; or de¢o; 
rousness, fitness, and ought itself, willing; so that 
the Τὸ BéAnarov, that, which. is absolutely the best, 
is νόμος ἀπαράβατος, an indispensable law tq it, 
because, its very essence.—God is μέτρον πάντωνγ, 
an impartial balance,—lying even, equal and in- 
different to all things, and weighing out heaven 
and earth, and all the things therein, in the most 
just, aud exact proportions, and not a grain too 
much or too little of any thing, | Nor is the Deity 
therefore bound or. obliged to do the best,. mm 
any way of servility (as men fondly imagine this . 
to be contrary to his liberty), much less by the law. 
and command of any superior (which is a con 
‘tradiction), but only by the perfection of its own 
nature, which it cannot possibly deviate from, ne 
more than ungod itself. In conclusion, therefore; 
we acknowledge the Atheist’s argument to δῷ 
thus far good; that if there be a God, then of 
necessity must all things be well made, and as 
M 2 ᾿ 
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they should be; ef vice versa. But no Atheist will 
ever be able to prove, that either the whole system 
‘of the ‘world could have been better made, or that 
‘s0 much as any one thing therein is made ineptly. 

There aré indeed many things in the frame of 
natinte, which We cannot reach to the reasons: of, 
they being made by a knowledge far superior and 
‘transcendent to that of ours, and our ex perience 
‘tnd ‘ratiocination but slowly discovering the in- 
trigues : ‘and ‘contrivances. of ‘Providence there; 
Witness the circulation of the blood, the milky 
diid lymphatic vessels, and other things (without 
which the ‘mechanic. structure. of the. bodies of 
ditiinals cannot be understood), all bat'so lately 
brought to light; wherefore we must. not .con- 
clude, that whatsoever We cannot find out the. 
teason of, or the use, that it serveth to, is there- 
fore ineptly made. We shall give one instance | 
of this the intestinum ca&cum, in the bodies. of. 
men anid other animals, seems, at first sight, to 
be biit a itiere botch or bungte of nature, and an 
odd impertinent appendix; neither do-we. know, 
that any anatomist or physiologer. hath. given a 

rational atcount thereof, or discovered its use: 
‘and: yet there being a valve at the entrance of ‘it, 
these two both together are a most artificial con- 
trivance of. nature, and of great advantage for 
animals, to hinder the regurgitation of the feces 
upward towards the ventricle; 

Phe first atheistic instance.of the faultiness of 
things, in the frame of nature, is from the consti- 
tution of the heavens, and the disposition of the 
equator and ecliptic, intersecting each other in an 
angle of three-and-twenty degrees and upwards ; 
whereby, as: they pretend, the terrestrial. globe 1 18 
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rendered much more uninhabitable than otherwise 
it might be.* But:this is built upon a false sup- 
position of the ancients, that the torrid zone, or 
all between the tropics, was utterly uninhabitable 
by: reason of the extremity of heat. And it.is 
certain, that there’ is nothing, which doth more 
demonstrate ἃ Providence than this very thing, 
it being the most convenient site or disposition, 
that could be devised; as will appear, if the in- 
‘copvenjences of other dispositions be considered, 
especially these three; first, If the axes of those 


circles should be parellel, and their plains coin- 


cident; secondly,. If they should intersect each 
other. in right angles; and thirdly (which is a 


‘middle betwixt both), If they should cut one 


another in an angle of forty-five degrees. For it 
is evident, that each of these dispositions would 
‘be attended with far greater inconveniences to 
the terrestrial inhabitants; in respect of the length 
of days and nights, heat and‘ cold. And that 
these two circles should continue thus, to keep 
the same angular intersection, when physical and 
‘mechanic causes would bring them nearer to- 
gether; this is a farther eviction of a Providence 
algo: 


+ In ‘the next place, the Atheist supposes, that, 
-according: to the general persuasion of Theists, 


‘the world -and all things. therein were created 
only for the sake. of man,° he thinking to make 
‘some advantage for his cause from hence. But 


‘this: seemeth, at first, to have been an opinion 


“oly of some straight-laced Stoics, though after- 


“ward indeed recommended to others also, by 


@ Vide Lucret. lib. v. vers. 201. 
ν Td. lib. ii. vers, 174, 175. 
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tlicir own self-love, their over-weating and puffy 
‘Conceit ‘of themselves. And so fleas and fice, 
had they understanding, might conclade the 
‘Bodies of -other: greater atiimals, and men also, 
to have been made: only for them. But the 
‘whole’ was ‘not properly made for any part, but 
the parts ‘for the whole,’ and the whole for the 
‘Maker ‘thereof. And yet may the things of this 
Yower world be well*said to have been made 
Priticipally | (though not only) for man. For 
‘mus Plato, We Ought not to monopolize the Divine 
pts pine goodness to ourselves, there being other 
ὅλον ρέρως " animals supetior to us, that ard not ab 
“De Legid. together unconcefned neither in. ‘this 
‘903. . visible creation; and it being reasonable - 
'to ‘think, that even ‘the lower aninwals likewise, 
‘and whatsoever hath Conscious Hfe, was made 
_ partly also, ‘to enjoy itself. Bat Atheists can ‘be. 
“πὸ ‘fit ‘judges of worlds being made well or ill, 
‘either ‘in general, or respectively to mankind, 
‘they having-no standing measure for well and ill, 
‘without a God and morality, nor any true know- 
‘ledge of : ‘theniselves, and what their own good 
‘or evil eonsisteth in.. That was at first but‘a 
froward speech of some sullen discontented per- 
‘sons, when things falling not out. agreeably to 
their own private, selfish, and partial appetites, 
‘they would revenge themselves, by railing upon 
nature (that is, Providence), and calling her .a 
stepmother only to mankind, whilst she was a 
fond, partial, and indulgent mother to ‘other 
‘animals ;* and though this be elegatitly set off by 
Lucretius,” yet is there nothing but poetic flourish 


@ Vide Plin. Hist. Natur. Proem. lib. vii. 
b Lib. v. vers. 223. 
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in it all, without any philosophic truth ; the ad- 
vantages. of mankind being. so notoriously con- 
spicuoes above those of brutes. 

Bat as for evils in. general, from. whence the 
Atheist would conclude the Ged of the Theist to 
be cither.impotent or envious; it hath been al- Ὁ 
ready declared, that the true original of them is 
from the necessity of imperfect beings, and the 
incempossibility of things; but that the Divine 
art and skill most of all appeareth.in bonifying 
these. evils, and making. them, like discords in 
musieé, to contribute to the harmony of the 
whole, and the good of particular persons. 

‘Moreover, a great part ‘of those evils, which 
men are afflicted with, is-not from the reality of 
things, but only from their-own fancy and opi- 
nions, according to that of the moralist, * Ταράσσει 
τοὺς ἀνθρώπους οὐ τὰ πράγματα, ἀλλὰ τὰ περὶ τῶν πραγμά- 
τῶν δόγματα. It is_not things themselves, that 
disturb men, but only their own opinions con- 
cerning things.—And therefore it being much in 
our own power to be freed from these, Provi- 
dence is not to be blamed upon the account of 
them. Pain is many times nearly linked with 
pleasure, according to that Socratic fable,’ That 
when God could: not reconcile their contrary 
natures (48:88 would) he tied them head and tail 
together. And-good men know, that pain is not 
the evil of the man, but only of the part so affect- 
ed (as Socrates: also), Τὸ ἀλγοῦν ἐν τῷ φκέλει μένει, 
It goes no further than the leg where it is.—But 
this is many times yery serviceable to free us from ἢ 


* Epictet. in Enchiridjo, cap. v. Vide ctiam ΜΙ, Antoninum, lib. iv. 
δ. 3. p. 97. et lib. v. §. xix. p. 159. 
> Apud Platon. in Phzedone, p. 376. 
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the greater evils of the mind; upon which all our 
happiness dependeth. To the Atheists, who ac- 
knowledge no malum culpe, no evil of .fault 
(turpitude, or dishonesty),. death is the. greatest 
and most tragical of all evils. But though this, 
according to their forlorn hypothesis, be nothing 
less than an absolute extinction of life; yet, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the genuine Theists, 
which makes all souls substantial, no life of itself 
(without Divine annihilation) will ever quite vanish 
into nothing, any more than, the substance of 
matter doth. And the ancient Pythagoreans and 
Platonists have been here so kind, even to the 
souls of brutes also, as that they might not be 
left in a state of, inactivity and insensibility after 
death, as to bestow upon them certain subtile 
bodies, which they may then continue to act in. 
- Nor can we think otherwise, but that Aristotle, 
from this fountain, derived that doctrine of his 
in his second book, De Gen. An. c. 3. * where, 
after he had declared the sensitive soul to be 
inseparable from body, | he addeth πάσης οὖν ψυχῆς ᾿ 
δύναμις ἑ ἑτέρου σώματος ἔρικε κεκοινωνηκέναι καὶ ᾿θειοτέρον 
τῶν καλουμένων στοιχείῳν" ὡς δὲ διαφέρουσι τιμιότητι αἱ 
ψυχαὶ καὶ ἀτιμίᾳ ἀλλήλων, οὕτω καὶ ἡ τῳιαύτη διαφέρει φύσις" 
All souls therefore seem to have another body, 
and diviner than that of the elements; and as 
themselyes. differ in dignity and nobility, so do 
these bodies of theirs differ from one another.— 
And afterward calling this subtile body. πνεῦμα, 
or a spirit, he affirmeth it to be, ἀνάλογον τῷ τῶν 
ἄστρων στοιχείῳ, analogous to the element of the 
. stars.—Only as Galen, and St. Austin, and others, 
have conceived, Aristotle deviated here from the | 

8 P. 618. tom. ii. oper. | | 
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᾿ Pythagoreans in this, that he supposed the sensi- 
tive soul itself to be really nothing else, but this 
very subtile and star-like body, and not a distinct 
substance from it, using it only as a vehicle. 
Nevertheless, he there plainly affrmeth the mind 
or rational soul to be really distinct from the 
body, and. to come into it from without pre-exist- 
ing; and consequently should acknowledge also 
its after-immortality. But whatsoever Aristotle’s 
judgment were (which is not very material) it is 
certain, that dying to the rational or human soul 
is nothing but a withdrawing ioto the tyring- 
house, and putting off the clothing of this terres- 
trial body. So that it will still continue after 
death, to live to God, whether in a body, or 
without it. Though according to Plato’s express 
doctrine, the soul is never quite naked of all body, 
he:writing thus; ac Ψυχὴ ἐπιτεταγμένη σώματι, τότε 
᾿ μὲν ἄλλῳ τότε δὲ ἄλλῳ" the soul is always Ὃς τς. κ. 
conjoined with a body, but sometimes ἌΝ 

_ of one kind, and sometimes of another— . 
which many Christian doctors also, as is before 
declared, have thought highly probable. How- 
_ é@ver, our Christian faith assures us, that the souls 
_ of good men shall at length be clothed with spiri- 
tual and heayenly bodies, such as are, in Aristotle’s 
language, ἀνάλογα τῷ τῶν ἄστρωνστοιχείῳ, analogous to 
the element of the stars.—Which Christian resur- 
rection, therefore, to life and immortality, is far 
from being, as Celsus* reproached it, σκωλήκων ἐλπὶς, 
the mere hope of worms.—And thus much shall 
suffice, in way of confutation, of the first atheistic 
objection against Providence, which is the twelfth 
argumentation propounded in the second chapter. 


* Apud Origin. contra Celsum, lib, v. p. 240, 
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The thirteenth atheistic argument, or - second 
objection against Providence, is from the seeming 
confasion of human affairs; that all things fall 
alike to all; the innocent and the nocent, the 
pious and the j impious, the religious and the pro- 
fane: nay, that many times the worser causes and .. 
men prevail against the better, as is intimated in 
that passage of the poet,* though in-the person of 
a Theist, 


Victrix causa Deo placuit, sed victa Catoni; 


And that the unjust and ungodly often flow io all 
kind of prosperity, whilst the innocent and devout 
worshippers of the Deity, all their-lives long, con- 
flict with adversity. Whereas, were there a God 
and providence, as they conceive, profane and 
irreligious persons would be presently thunder- 
struck from heaven, or otherwise made remark- 
able objects of Divine vengeance, as also the 
pious miraculously protected and rescued from 
evil and’ harms. 

‘ Now we grant indeed, that this consideration 
hath too much puzzled and staggered weak minds 
in all ages. Because ‘‘sentence against an evil 
work is not executed speedily, therefore is the 
heart of the sons of men fully set in them to do 
evil.” And the Psalmist himself‘ was sometime 
much perplexed with this phenomenon, the pros- 
perity of the ungodly, who “set their mouths 
against heaven, and whose tongue walketh through 
the earth;” so that he was tempted to think, “he © 
had cleansed his heart in vain, and washed bis 


a Lucan, lib. i. vers. 131. 
> Eccles. viii. 11. a 
¢ Bsal, Ixxiii. 
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hands in innocency;” (till at length, entering into 
the sanctuary of God, his:‘mind became itlami- 
nated, ‘and his δου] ‘fixed in a firm trust and con- 
fidence upon Divine ‘Providence; “ Whom have I 
ini heaven butthee,” &c. “My flesh and my heart 
faileth, but God is the strength of my heart, and 
my portion ‘for ever.”) ‘For, as some will from 
hence be apt to infer, That there is‘no God at all, 
but that blind chance and fortune steer all, (“ the 
fool hath said in his heart, There is no God;”") 
so will others conclude, That though there be a 
God, yet he either does not know things done 
here below, (“how does God know? thas did some 
and is there knowledge in the Most ~.0¢,/™ 
High?”») or else will not so far humble οἰνάς, εἶναι 
himself, or disturb his own ease and δ ἀιθιωκίων 
quiet, as to concern himself in our low quiron Deter. 
huinan affairs. == ᾿ ᾿ς & fp. 664) 
First of ‘all therefore, we here say, that it is al- 
together unreasonable to require, that Divine Pro- — 
vidence should miraculously interpose upon every 
turn in punishing the ungodly, and preserving the 
pious, and thus perpetually interrupt the course 
of nature (which would look but like a botch or 
bungle, and a violent business), but rather carry 
things on ayodgy κελεύθῳ, in a still and silent path, 
and shew his art and skill in making things of 
themselves fairly unwind, and clear up at last into 
a satisfactory close. Passion and self-interest is 
_bliad, or short-sighted; but that, which steers the 
whole world, is no fond, pettish, impatient, and 
passionate thing, but an impartial, disinterested, 
and uncaptivated nature. Nevertheless, it is cer- 
tain, that sometimes we have not wanted in- 


@ Psal. xiv. 1. ε +b Psal. Ixxii, 2, 
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stances, in cases extraordinary, of a Θεὸς ἀπὸ 
μηχανῆς, God appearing, as it were, miraculously 
upon the stage,—and manifesting himself in taking 
immediate vengeance upon notorious malefactors, 
or delivering his faithful servants from imminent 
dangers or evils threatened; as the same is often 
done also by a secret and undiscerned over ruling 
of the things of nature. But it must be granted, 

that it is not always thus, but the periods of. 
__ Divine Providence here in this world are com- 
monly longer, and the evolutions thereof slower ; 
according ‘to that’ of Euripides,* which yet has 
a tang of profaneness in the expression, 


᾿ Μίλλει τὸ Θεῖον δ' kort τοιοῦτον φύσει, 


The Deity is slow or dilatory, and this is the 
nature of it. For it is not from slackness and 
remissness in the Deity, but either from his pa- 
tience and long-suffering, he willing,. that men 
should repent, or else to teach us patience by his 
example (as Plutarch’ suggesteth), or that all 
things may be carried on with more pomp and 
solemnity ; or lastly, for other particular reasons, 
as Plutarch‘ ventures to assign one, why it might 
not be expedient for Dionysius the tyrant, though 
so profane and irreligious a person, to have been 
cut off suddenly. But wicked and ungodly per- 
sons oftentimes fail not to be met withal at last, 
_and at the long-run, here in this life, and either in 
themselves.or posterity, to be notoriously branded 
with the marks of Divine displeasure: according 
to that of the poet,* “ Raro antecedentem sceles- 


᾿ * In Oreste, vers. 420. | 
» De sera Numinis Vindicta, tom. ii. oper. p. 550. 
¢ Ibid. p. 557. 
4 Horat. Odar. lib. iii, od. ii. 
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tum,” &c. It is seldom, that wickedness alto- 
gether escapes punishment, though it come slowly 
after, limping with a lame foot ;—and those pro- 
verbial speeches amongst the Pagans, * 


"Oa θεῶν ἀλεοῦσι μύλοι, ἀλεοῦσι δὲ λεπτά. 


Mills of the gods do slowly wind, 
But they at length to powder grind. 


and, ‘“ Divine justice steals on softly with woollen 
feet, but strikes at last with iron hands.” 

‘ Nevertheless we cannot say, that it is always 
thus neither, but that wicked persons may possi- 
bly sometimes have an uninterrupted prosperity — 
here in this life, and no visible marks of Divine dis- 
pleasure upon them: but, as the generously virtu- 
ous will not envy them upon this account, nor re- 
pine at their own condition, they knowing that ° ov- 

κακὸν τῷ ἀγαθῷ οὐδ᾽ ad τῷ φαύχῳ ἀγαθὸν, There i is nel- 
‘any thing truly evil to the good, nor good to 

the evil;—so are they so far from being staggered 
herewith in their belief of a God and providence, 
that they are rather the more confirmed in their 
persuasions οὔ ἃ future immortality and judgment 
΄ after death, when all things shall be set straight 
and right, and rewards and punishments i impar- 
tially dispensed. That of Plutarch ‘therefore is 
most true here, εἷς οὖν rN) > λόγος ὁ ὁ τοῦ Θεῦῦ τὴν πρόνοιαν 
ἅμα καὶ τὴν διαμονὴν τῆς ἀνθρωπίνης, ψυχῆς βεβαιών, "καὶ 
θάτερον οὐκ ἔστιν ἀπολιπεῖν ἀναιροῦντα θάτερον; That 
there is a necessary connexion betwixt those two ᾿ 
things, Divine Providence, and the permanence or 
immortality of human souls, one and the same 


: 8 Vide Plutarch, ubi supra, p. 548, 


*Vide Platon. in Apolog. Socratis, p. 369. ct de Republic. lib. x. p. 518. 
¢ Ubi supra, p. 560. 
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reason confirming them both; . neither can one of 
these be taken alone without the other.—But 
‘they, who, because judgment is not presently 
executed upon the ungodly, blame the manage, 
ment of things as faulty, and Providence as de- 
fective, are like such spectators of a dramatic 
poem, as when wicked and injurious persons are 
brought upon the stage, for awhile swaggering 
and triumphing, impatiently cry out against the 
dramatist, and presently condemn the: plot; 
whereas, if they would but.expect the winding 
up .of things, and: stay: till the last close,: they 
should then see them.come off. with shame and 
sufficient punishment.* The evolution. of: the 
world, as Plotinus calls it,” is ἀληθέστερον ποίημα. 8 
truer poem ;—and. we men histriovical .actons 
upon the stage, who, notwithstanding; insert 
something of our own into the poem too; but 
God Almighty is that-skilful dramatist, whe al- 
ways connecteth that of ours, which went before; 
with what.of his follows after, into good coherent 
sefise, and will at last make it appear, thak a 
thread of exact justice did run through all; and 
that rewards and punishments are measured out 
in. geometrical proportion. 

Lastly, It is in itself. fit, that there should: be 
somewhere a doubtful and cloudy state of things, 
for the better exercise of virtue and. faith. | For, 
as. there could have been no Hercules, δά. there 
not been monsters to subdue;.so, were there no 
such difficulties to encounter with, no puzzles 
and entanglements of things, no temptations and 
trials to assault us, virtue would. grow languid, 


a Vide Plutarch, ‘ubi supra, p. 554. 
b Ennead, iii. lib. ii. cap. xvi, p. 267. oper. 
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and that excellent grace of faith want due occa 
sions and objects to exercise itself upon. Here 
have we therefore such a state of things, and this. 
world is, as it were, a stage erected for the more 
difficult part of. virtue to act upon, and where we 
are to live by faith, and not by sight; that faith, 
which is “the substance of things to be hoped 
for, and the evidence of things not seen;” a belief 
ia the. goodness, power, and wisdom. of God, 
when all things are dark and cloudy round about 
us. “The just shall live by his faith.” β 

We have now sufficiently confuted the second 
atheistic objection also, against Providence, as. to 
the conduct and economy of human affairs. Never- 
theless this is a large field, and much more might 
be said in defence of Providence, both as to these. 
and other instances, had we room here.to expa- 
tiate in. Wherefore, for a supplement of what. 
remains, we shall refer the reader to the writings 
of. others, who have professedly undertaken apo- 
logies. for Providence, both as to the fabric and 
economy of the world ; but especrally the learned 
and ingenious author " of the Divine Dialogues. 
Only we shall here add some few considerations, 
not so much for the confutation of Atheists, as 
for the better satisfaction of such _religionists, 
who, too easily concluding, tbhat.all things might 
have been much better than. they are, are there- 
, upon apt to call in questionthe Divine attribute of 
goodness in its full extent, which yet:is the onl y 
foundation of our Christian faith. ον 

First therefore we say, that in judging of the 
works of God, we ought not te consider the parts 
of the world alone by themselves; .and then,,. 


* Dr. Henry More. - 
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because we could fancy much finer things, there- 
upon blame the Maker of the whole. . As if one® 
should attend only to this earth, which is but the’ 
lowest and most dreggy part of the universe; or 
blame plants, because they have not sense; brutes, 
because they have not reason ;. men, because they 
are not demons or angels; and angels, because 
_ they. are not gods, or want Divine perfection. 
Upon which account, God should either: have’ 
made nothing at all, since there can be nothiug 
besides himself absolutely perfect, or else nothing: 
but the higher rank of angelical beings, free from 
mortality, and all those other evils, that attend 
mankind, or such fine things as Epicurus’s gods: 
were feigned to be, living in certain delicious re- 
gions, * where there was neither blustering winds; ’ 
nor any lowering clouds, nor nipping frosts, nor 
scorching heat, nor night, nor shadow, but the 
calm and unclouded ether, always smiling with 
gentle serenity,. whereas were there but one kind. 
of thing (the best) thus made, there could have: 
been no music:nor harmony at all in the world, 
for want of variety. : But-we ought, in the first. 
place, to consider the whole, whether that be not 
the best, that could be made, having all that be- 
lengeth to it; and then the parts in reference to 
the whole, whether ‘they be not, in their several: 
degrees and ranks, congruows and agréeable 
thereunto. But this is a thing, which hatl: been. 
p.25g, '- 80 well insisted upon by Plotinus, that 
(lib. ii de we cannot speak better to it, than in his: 
Ennead. iti. words: Ὅλον γὰρ τὶ ἐποίησε πάγκαλον, Kat 
lib.ii.capiii.} y - νι» ee a 

αὔταρκες, Kat φίλον aura, καὶ τοῖς μέρεσι τοις 
αὐτοῦ, τοῖς τε κνυριωτέροις καὶ τοῖς ἐλάττοσιν ὡσάντως προσ-: 


2 Vide Lueret. lib. iii. τ τ, 19. 
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Φόροις" Ὁ τοίνυν ἐκ τῶν μερῶν τὸ ὅλον αἰτιώμενος, ᾿ἄτοποὶ 
ἂν εἴη τῆς αἰτίας. τὰ τε γὰρ. μέρη πρὸς αὐτὸ τὸ ὅλον δεῖ σκοπεῖν 
εἰ σύβφωνα καὶ | ἁρμόττοντα ἐκείνῳ, καὶ τὸ ὅλον σκοπούμενον, 
μὴ πρὸς μέρη ἄττα μικρὰ βλέπειν τοῦτο γάρ᾽ οὐ τὸν κόσμον | 
αἰτιωμένον ἀλλά τινα τῶν αὐτοῦ χωρὶς λαβόντα, οἷον εἰ, 
καὶ τὰ ἑξῆς ~ God made the whole most beautifal, 
entire, complete; and sufficient; all agreeing 
friendly with itself and its parts; both the nobler 
and the meaner of them being alike congruous 
thereanto. Whosoever, therefore, from the parts 
thereof, will blame the whole, is an absurd and 
‘unjust. censarer. For we ought to consider the 
parts, not alone by themselves, but in reference to 
the whole, whether they be harmoftious and agree- 
abletothe same. Otherwise-we shall not blamethe 
universe, but some of ‘its parts only, taken by 
‘themselves ;'as if one should. blame. the hair or 
‘toes of a man, taking no.notice at all of his Divine 
‘visage and countenance; or omitting all -other 
animals,‘ one should attend only to the mest coh- 
‘temptible of them; or, lastly, overlooking: all 
‘other men, consider only the most deformed 
‘Thersites. But that, which God'made, was the. 
‘whole as one thing; which he ‘that attends -to 
‘may hear ‘it‘speaking to him after this. manner? 
©God Almishty hath made'me, and -from thence 
‘came I, perfect and. complete, and standing. in 
‘need of nothing, because in me are contained all 
‘things; plants, and animals, and good souls, and 
‘men happy with virtue, and innumerable demons, ; 
‘and many gods: Nor is the earth alone’ in me 
‘adorned with all manner of plants, and a variety 
of animals; or does the power of soul. extend 
at most: to further than to the seas; as:if the 
whole air, and ether,-and heaven, in the mean 
VOL. IV. Ν. 
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time, were quite devoid of soul, and altogether 
ynadorned with living inhabitants. Moreover, 
all things in me desire good, and every thing 
reaches to it; according to its power and nature. 
For the whole depends upon that first and highest 
Good, the gods themselves, who reign in my 
several .parts,.and all animals, and. plants, and 
whatsoever seems to..be inanimate in me. For 
some things.in me partake only of being, some 
οὗ life-also, some of sense, some of reason, and 
some -ef intellect above reason. But no man 
ought to require equal things from unequal ; nor 
shat the finger should see, but the eye; it being 
enough for. the finger to be a finger, and to per- 
form ‘its own office.”——And .again, afterwards, 
warp τεχνίτης οὐ MENTE τὰ Ev τῷ Cow ὀφθαλμοὺς- ποιή, 
φὥτῳς οὐδ΄ ἃ λόγος mayra, θεοὺς ἐργάζεται", ἀλλὰ τὰ μὲν 
Φερὺς, τὰ δὲ δαίμονας δεντέραν φύσιν, εἶτα ἀνθρώπους, καὶ iZwa 
Ἰφεξῆς, φῇ: φθάγῳ" ἀλλὰ λόγῳ. κοικιλίαν νοερὰν ἔχοντι: ἡμεῖς 
᾿δὲ ἀν αἱ. Grape γραφικῆς τέχνῃς αἰτιῶνται, ὡς ov 'καλὰ 
ἐπεὶ Χρώμάτα πανταχοῦ, ὁ δ᾽ ἄρα τὰ προσήκοντα ἀπέδωκεν 
ἑκάστῳ remy ἢ εἴ τις. Sonus μέμφοιτο, ὅτι μὴ πάντες ἥρωες. ἐν 
αὐτῷ; καὶ ca! ἑξῆς ..4.5. 8ὴ astificer would not make 
ad] things-in‘an, animal to be eyes; so neither. has 
the Divine Λόγος, or spermatic reason of the world, 
madé all things gods; but some gods, and some de- 
mons, and some:men, and some lower animals; nat 
‘outof envy, butto display its own variety and fecun- 
‘dity.. But we are like unskilful spectators ofa pic- 
ture, who condemn the limner, because he hath not 
‘put bright colours every where ; wheréas he. had 
‘suited bis colours to every part respectively, giving 
‘to each auch ag belonged to.it. . Or else are we 
‘Kika those, who would blame a comed: yor tragedy, 
because they were not all kings or heroes,. that 
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acted in it, but some servants and rustic clowne 
introduced also, talking after their rude fashion. 
Whereas the dramatic poem would neither be | 
complete, nor elegant and delightful, were alt 
those worser parts taken cut of it. 

Again, We cannot certainly conclude, that the 
works of God and his creation do not transcend 
those narrow limits, which vulgar opinion and 
imagination sets them, that commonly terminates 
the universe, buta little above the clouds, or atmost 
supposes the fixed stars, being all: fastened in one 
solid sphere, to be the utmost wall, or arched roof, 
and rolling circumference thereof. Much less 
ought we, upon such groundless suppositions, to 
tofer, that the world might therefore ‘have been 
made much better than it is, because it might 
have been much more roomy and capacious. We 
explode the atheistic infinity of distant worlds ; 
nor can we admit that Cartesian, seemingly more 
modest, indefinite extension of one corporeal uni- 
verse, which yet really, according to that philoso- 
pher’s meaning, hath nuilos fines, no bounds nor 
himits at all. For we persuade ourselves, that 
the corporeal world is as uncapable of ‘a positive 
Infinity “of: magnitude, as it is of time; there 
being no magnitude so great, but that more stilt 
might be added to it. Nevertheless, as we cannot 
possibly imagine the sun to be a quarter, or an 
hundredth part so big as we know it to be; so 
much more may the whole corporeal universe far 


τ transcend those narrow bounds, which our imagi- 


nation would circumscribe it in. The new celes- 

tial phenomena, and the late improvements of 

astronomy ‘and philosophy made thereupon, ren- 

der’ it so probable, that even this dall earth of 
N 2 
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ours 1s a planet, and the sun a fixed star in the 
centre of that vortex, wherein it moves, that many 
have shrewdly, suspected, that there are other 
habitable globes, besides this earth of ours, (which 
may be sailed round about in a year or two) as 
me more suns, with their respective planets, than 
However, the distance of all the fixed stars 
from us being so vast, that the diameter of the 
great orb makes no discernible parallax in the 
_ site of them; from whence it is also probable, 
that the other fixed stars are likewise vastly dis- 
tant. frem one another: this, 1 say, widens the 
corporeal uniyerse to us, and makes those “ flam- 
mantia’ meenia mundi,” as Lucretius ralls° them 
those flaihing walls of the world, to fly away 
_before us. Now, it is not: reasonable to think, 
that all this inymense vastness should lie waste, 
desert, and uninhabited, and have nothing in it 
that could praise the Creator thereof, save only 
this one small. spot of earth. “In my father’s 
house (saith our Saviour) are many mansions.” 
And Baruch, (chapter iii. appointed by our church 
to‘be read publicly) “Oh Israel, how great is the 
house of Gad, and how large is the place of his 
possession? Great and. hath no end, high: aad. 
unmeasurable.” Which yet we understand not 
of an absolute infinity, but only such an immense. 
vastness, as far transcends vulgar opinion and 
upagination. — 
We shall add but one thing more, that, to make 
a tight judgment of the ways of Providence, and 
the justice thereof,. as to the economy of mankird, 
we must look both forwards and backwards, or 
besides the present, not only upon the future, but 
also the past time. Which rule is likewise thus, 
᾿ 4 Lib. i. τοῦ, 73, 74. 
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set down by Plotinus; οὐδ΄ ἐκεῖναν ἀποβλη- 
τέον τὸν λόγον, ὅς οὐ πρὸς τὸ παρὸν ἑκάστοτ ε femcced, iii. 
φησὶ βλέπειν" ἀλλὰ πρὸς τὰς πρόσθεν περιόδους, lib. ἢ cap, ~ 
καὶ av τὸ μέλλον’ Neither is that doctrine 

of the ancients to be neglected, that, to give an 
account of Providence, we ought to look back, 
upon former periods, as well as forward to what 
is future.—Indeed. he, and those other philoso- 
phers, who were religious, understood this so,.as 
to conclade a pre-existent state of all particular 
souls, wherein they were at first created by God 
pure, but by.the abuse of their own liberty dege, 
nerated, to be a necessary bypothesjs, for the | 
solving that phenomenon of the depraved state 
of mankind. in general here in this lifé: . And not 
give an account also of those different conditions 
of particular persons as to morality,, from their 
infancy, and their other different fates here, deriv- 
ing them alli τῶν προβεβιωμένων, from their seve- 
ral demeanors heretofore in a pre-existent state.—. 
And there have not wanted Christian doctors, 
who have complied with these philosophers in 
both. But our common Christianity only agrees 
thus far, as to suppose a kind of imputative: pre- 
existence in Adam, in whom all were ¢reated 
pure, and so consequently involved in his after - 
miscarriage; to solve the pravity of human nature; 
upon: which account we are all said to be. φύσει 
τέκνα ὀργῆς, " by nature children οὗ wrath.— But as 
for the different conditions: of persons, and their 
several fates, more disadvantageous tOy,,.Hicrecies, 
some than others, this indeed the gene- cia uo 

rality of.-Christiau doctors have :been γοήμινς, κἂο ; 


,. Eph. ii.:3. ᾿ 
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παλαιῶν μ᾽; content to resolve only into an occult, 
νιμάτον ἐφέλ- 


ἀπό μηδ but’ just Providence. And thus does 
157: ‘Origen himself sometimes modestly pass 
it over, as in his third book against 
-Celsus,* πολλοῖς καὶ ra τῆς ἀνατροφῆς τοιούτως 
᾿ γεγένηται, ὦ ὡς μηδὲ φαντασίαν ἐπιτραπῆναι τών κρειττόνων. λα- 
Baw’ ἀλλ᾽ αεὶ καὶ ἐκ πρώτης ἡλικίας ἤτοι ἐν παιδικοῖς εἶναι 
ἀκολάστων ἀνδρών, ἢ δεσποτών ἢ ἐν. ἄλλῃ τινὶ κωλυούσῳ 
tiv ψυχὴν. ἀναβλέπειν κακοδαιμονίᾳ' τὰς δὲ περὶ τούτων 
αἰτίας πάντως μὲν εἰκὸς εἶναι, ἐν τοῖς τῆς προνοίας λόγοίς" 
ἐἀΐπτειν δὲ αὐτὰς εἰς ἀνθρώπους οὐκ εὐχερές It hap- 
peneth to many, so to have been brought up from 
their -very.childhood, as that, by one means or 
Other, they could have no opportunity at all of 
thinking of the better things, &c. And it is very 
᾿ probable, that there are causes of these things In 
the reasons οἵ. Providence, though they do ‘not 
β easily fall under human notice. 

--But: there is yet a third atheistic objection 
against Providence behind, That it is impossible 
any: one - Being should animadvert and order all 
things in the distant places of the world at once; 
and, were this possible, yet would such infinite — 
negotiosity be very uneasy and distractious to it, 
and altogether inconsistent with happiness. Nor 
would a Being, irresistibly powerful, concern it- 
_ self in the good or welfare of any thing else, it 
standing in need of nothing, and all benevolence 
_ aad: good-will arising from indigency and imbe- 
cility. Wherefore such a Being would wholly be 
taken up in the enjoyment of itself, and its own 
happiness, utterly regardless of all other. things. 

To which the reply is, first, That though our- 
selves, and all created beings, have but a finite 
_animadversion, and narrow sphere of activity ; 
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yet does it not therefore follow, that the case must 
be the same with the Deity, supposed: to be-a 
Being infitiitely perfect, ἀπειροδύναμος, that hath 
no manner: of defect— either of. knowledge or 
power init. But this is a mere tdolum specs; an 
idol of the cive or den—men measuring the 
- Deity by their own scantling and narrowness. 
_And, indeed, were there nothing at all but what 
we ourselves could fully comprehend, thee could 
be no God: Were the sun an animal, and had 
life coextended with its rays and light, it would 
see and perceive every atom of matter, that its 
 Outétretched δοίη reached to, and ‘touched. 
Now all created beings are themselves, in-¢ome 
sense, but the rays of the Deity, which there 
fore cannot but feel and ‘sensibly perceive all 
these its own effluxes and emanations: - Men 
themselves can order and manage affairs in several 
distant places at once, without any disturbance ; 
and we have innumerable notions of things in our 
mind, that lie there easil y together, without croud- 
ing one another, or causing αν distraction to ‘us. * 
‘Nevertheless, the minds-of weak mortals may 
here be somewhat eased ‘and helped, by con- 
sidering what hath been before: suggésted ; that 
there ig no necéssity God Almighty should duroup- 
_yetv ἅπαντα, do all things himself immediately and 
dradgingly—but he may have his inferior miini- 
sters and executioners under him, to ‘discharge 
hin of that supposed encumberment. As, first 
of alt, an artificial plastic nature, which, without 
‘knowledge and animal consciousness, disposes 
the matter of the universe according to the plat-. 


? Vide Xenophontem de Memorabilib. Socratis, lib.i. p. 575. 
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form: or idea of a perfect mind, and forms the — 
hodies of all animals. And this was one reason, 
why we did before insist so much upon this arti- 
ficial, regular, and. methodical nature, namely, — 
that Divine Providence might neither be excluded 
from: having an influence upon all things in this 
lower world, as resulting anly from the fortuitous 
motions. of senseless matter, unguided by any. 
mind; nor.yet the Deity be supposed to do every. 
thing itself immediately and miraculously, with- 
out the subservient ministry of any natural causes, 
whieh would seem. to us mortals, to be not only a 
violent, but also. an operase, cumbersome, and. 
-moliminous business. And thus did Plato* ac- 
knowledge, that there Were ἔμφρονος. φύσεως αἰτίαι 
αἷς. ὑπηρετούσαις χρῆται ὁ Θεός" certain causes of a | 
prodent, that is, artificial. and orderly nature, 
which God makes. use of, as subservient to him- 
self in ,the mundane economy.—Besides, which, 
those instincts. algo impressed upon animals, and, 
which they are passive to, directing them to act 
for ends, either not.understood, or uot attended 
to. by them, in order. to their own. good and ‘the 
good of the universe, are another. part of. that. Di- 
vine Fate, which, inserted into things. themselves, 
is the servant and executioner of Providence. 
Above all: which, there are yet other knowing and | 
understanding ministers of the Deity, as its eyes 
and hands ;. demoniac or angelic beings, appoint- - 
ed to. preside over mankind, all. mundane af- 
fairs, and the things of nature ; they. having their 
several distinct offices and provinces assigned 
them. . Of which alsa Pp lato. thus ;. τούτοις, som 


. 4 In Timzo, ὃ. xxxvi. p. 256, 
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ἄρχοντες προστεταγμένοι ἑκάστοις, ἐπὶ τὸ σμικρό-᾿ , 905. ΠΝ 
τατον at πάθης καὶ πράξεως" There are mek ee 
certain rulers or presidents appointed by ΠῚ 
the supreme God, who governs the whole world, 
over all the several things and parts therein, even, 
to the smallest distribution of them.—All which 
inferior causes are constantly overlooked and .su- 
pervised by the watchful eye of God Altighty. 
himself, who.may also sometimes. extraordinary. 
interpose. : ᾿ 
We need not, therefore, restrain and confine Di-. 
vine Providence to a few greater things. only, as 
some do, that we may thereby consult the ease of 
the Deity,. and its freedom from distraction ; but. 
may and ought to extend. it to all things whatso- 
ever,. small as well as great. And, indeed, the. 
great things of the world cannot well be ordered. 
neither, without some regard to the small and 
little: " οὐδὲ yap dvev σμικρῶν τοὺς μεγάλους φασὶν οἱ 
λιθολόγοι. λίθους εὖ κεῖσθαι". as architects affirm, that. 
great stones cannot be well placed together in a 
building without little.—Neither can generals of, 
armies, nor governors of families, nor masters of 
ships,. nor mechanic artificers, discharge their se- 
veral functions, and do their works respectively 
as they ought, did they not mind sinall things 
also, as well as the great. Μὴ τοίνυν (saith the 
forementioned philosopher)? rovye Θεὸν ἀξιώσομέν 
ποτε θνητῶν δημιουργῶν. φαυλάτερον, ot τὰ. προσήκοντα 
αὐτοῖς ἔργα, ὅσῳπερ ἂν ἀμείνους ὦσι, τόσῳ ἀκριβέστ ερα 
καὶ τελεώτερα μίᾳ τέχνη σμικρὰ" καὶ μεγάλα ἀπεργάζονται". 
Let us not therefore make-God Almighty inferior 
to mortal opificers, who, by.one and the same art, 
can order small things as Well as great; and sq ᾿᾿ 


* Plato de Legib. Jib. x. p. 671. +f Ebid. 
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suppose him to be supine and negligent.—Never- © 
theless, the chief-concernment and employment 
of Divine Providence in the world is the economy 
of ‘souls, or government of rational beings, which’ 
is by Plato contracted into this compendium ; 
* pong. οὐδὲν ἄλλο ἕ ἐργὸν τῷ πεττευτῇ᾽ λείπεται πλὴν μεὲ-- 

- p. 672.] τατιθέναι τὸ μὲν ἄμεινον γινόμενον ἦθος εἰὸ βελνίω' 
τόπον 4 χεῖρον δὲ εἰς τὸν χείρονα, ὅζα, ‘There is no other 
ΟΥ̓Κ Jeft: for:the supreme Governor of all, than 
only to translate better souls into better places 
and conditions, and worser into worser—or, as 
he after addeth,- to dispose of every one in the 
world in such a manner, as might best render 
‘wMKOoav ἀρέτὴν, ἡττωμένην δὲ κακίαν, Virtue victorious, 
and triumphant over vice.—And thus may the 
‘slow: and imperfect wits of mortals be satisfied, 
that Providence to the Deity is no moliminous, 
laborious, and distractious thing. 

‘But that there is no higher spring.of life m ra- 
tional animals, than contracted self-love, and that 
all good-will and benevolence arises only from in- 
digency and imbecility, and that no being what- 
sdever: is concerned in the welfare of any other 
thing, but only what itself stands in need οὖ: and, 
lastly, ‘therefore, that what is irresistibly powerfal, 
‘and needs nothing, would have no manner. of be- 
nevolence, nor concern itself in the good and wel- 
fare of any thing whatsoever ; this is but another 
idol of the Atheists’ den, and only argues their 
bad nature, low-sunk minds, and gross immoral- 
ity. And-the same is to be said.also of that other 
maxim: of theirs,* That what is perfectly happy 
would have nothing at all-to do, but only enjoy its 
oWn ease and quiet: whereas there is nothing 

. Vide Diogen. Lacrt. lib.x. Segm. 139. p. 661, 
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more troublesome to ourselves than this ἀπραξέα, 
this having nothing to do—and the activity οὗ the 
Deity, or. a perfect being, is altogether as easy 
to it-as its essence. 

The atheistic queries come next to be answer- _ 
ed; which, being but three, are naturally to be 
disposed in this order: - First, If there were a 
God, or perfect Being, who therefore was sufii- 
ciently happy in. the enjoyment of himself, why 
would he go about to make a world? Secondly, 
Ἢ he must needs make.a world, why did he not 
make it sooner? this late production thereof 
looking, as if he had but newly awaked out of 
a long sleep.throughout infinite past ages, or else 
had in Jength of time contracted a satiety of his 
solitude. - Thirdly and lastly, What tools or in- 
struments? what machines or engines had he? 
Or how could he.move ‘the matter of the whole _ 
world, especially if incorporeal? because then he 
would run through all things, and could not ot lay 
hold nor fasten upon any thing. 

To the first therefore we say, That the reason, 
why God made the world, was from his own over- 
flowing and communicative goodness, that there 
might be other beings also happy, besides him, 
and enjoy themselves. Nor does this at all clash 
with God’s making of the.world for his own glory 
and honour; though Plotinus* were so shy of 
- that,- γελοῖον ἕνα τιμῶται, καὶ μεταφερόντων ἀπὸ τῶν 
ἀγαλματοποιών τῶν ἐνταῦθα, it 18 ridiculous ἴο say, 
that-God made the world, that he might be ho- 
noured ; this being to transfer the affections of hu- 
man n artificers. and statuaries upon him.—But the 


-. 8 Libro contra Gnosticos, Ennead. ii. lib. ix. cap. iv. -p.202, 
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chief reason of his saying so was, because that phi- 
losopher conceived the world to have proceeded, 
not so much from the will of the Deity, as the 
necessity of itsnature. Though this be true also, 
that God did not make the world merely to osten- 
tate his skill and pewer, but to communicate Ins, 
goodness, which is chiefly and properly. his glory,, 
as the light and splendour of the sun is-the glory: 
of it: ‘But the Atheist demands, What just had. - 
it been for us never to have been made? and’ the 
answer ig ‘easy, We: should then uever have en- 
)ογοά πεν good, or been capable of happiness ; and. 
had: there been no rational creatures at all made, 
it must have been either from impotent sterility, 
in the Deity, or else from an invidious, narrow, 
and contracted selfishness, or want of benignity,,; 
and cominunicative goodiess ; both which are in-, 
consistent, with a perfect Being. But the argu-: 
nent inay be thus retorted upou these Atheists ; 
What hurt would it be far us to cease te be, or 
become nothing’ Aud why thenare these Atheists, ἡ 
as well as others, so unwilling to die? 
But then in the next place they urge: Why- 
was not the world made sooner, since this good- 
ness of God was: without date, and from ever-: 
lasting? But this question may be taken in two: 
different senses; either, Why was uot the world. 
from eternity, as God and his goodness are eter-. 
nal? or else, secondly, If the world could not, 
be from eternity, yet, notwithstanding, why was it, 
not sdoner, but so lately made? In both which. 
queries the atomic Atheists take it for granted,; 
' that the system of the world was not from eter- — 
nity, but had a beginning. Now we say, that the 
reason, why the world was vot made from eter- 
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nity, was not from any defect of goodness in the 
Divine will, but because there is an absolute im- 
possibility in the thing itself; or because the ne- 
cessity and incapacity of such an imperfect being 
_ hindered. For we must confess, that, for our 
_ parts, we are prone to believe, that could the 
world have been from eternity, it should certainly 
have been so. And just thus does Phi- » 

loponus, in his confatation of Proclus’s [edi Trin- 
arguments for the world's eternity, de-" 

clare himeelf, and no otherwise: Kat ἡμεῖς. dpa 
mn εἶναι τὸν κόσμον ἀΐδιον ὑποτιθέμενοι, οὔτε τὸ εἶναι τὸν 
Θεὸν ati ἀγαθὸν ἀφαιρούμεθα, οὔτε ἀσθένειαν τῆς δημιουρ- 
γικῆς αὐτοῦ κατηγοροῦμεν. δυνάμεως" ᾿ἄλλὰ μὴ δύνασθαι αεὶ 
ἕΐναι τὸν κόσμον δι᾿ αὐτὴν τὴν τοῦ γενομένου φύσιν ὑποτεθέμεθα" 
@arselves also supposing the world not to have 
been eternal, do neither ascribe this to any defect 
either of géodnesa or of power in the Deity, but 
only to the impossibility ofthe thing itself.— Where, 
ii the following words, he gives a two-fold account 
ef this impossibility of the world's eternity; ; ὅτι τέ τὸ 
, ἄπειρον κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν ὑποστῆναι, " ἢ διεξίτητον εἶ εἰναι ἦν ἀδύνατον 
Καὶ Ore συναΐδιον εἶναι τῷ ποιοῦντι τὸ γινόμενον φύσιν οὐκ 
ἔχει": First, because there can be nothing actually 
infinite, and: yet ran through, as all the past dura- 
tion of the world hathbeen; and ,secondly, because 
that, ‘which is made, or brought into being: by 
another, -as a distinct thing from it, cannot bé. ¢o- 
éternal with its maker.— Where it is probable that 
Philoponus, being a Christian, designed not to 
. @ppose the eternal generation of the Son:of Gad, 
but only to assert that nothing, which was pro- 
perly made or created by God, and. nothing, 
which was not itself God, could be from eternity, 
or without beginning. And now we.see, how 
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those atheistic exceptions against the novity of 
the Divine creation, as if God must therefore either 
have slept from eternity, or else have at length 
contracted a satiety of his former solitude, and. 
the like, do of themselves quite -vanish into 
nothing. ‘But then, as to the second sense. of the 
question, Why the world, though it could nos 
possibly be from eternity, yet was no sooner, but 
so lately made? we say, that this is an absurd 
question ; both because: time was made together 
with the world, and there was no sooner or later 
before time; and also because whatsoever had a 
beginning, must of necessity be once but a day 
old. Wherefore the world. could not possibly 
have been so made by God in time, as not ‘to be 
once but five or six thousand years old, and no 
more; asnowitis. | 

And as for the third and last query ;. How God 
could. move and command the. matter of the 
whole world, especially if incorporeal? -we -reply, 
first, that all other things being derived from God, 
as their only fountain and original, and essentially. 
depending on him, who, by his absolute power 
also, could annibilate whatsoever he created : he 
must needs have a despotic power over all; and 
every thing whatsoever be naturally subject and: 
obsequious to him. And since no-body can pos+ — 
sibly move itself, that, which first moved matter, 
must df necessity be incorporeal; nor could it by. 
local motion, as one body moves another, or as 
engines and machiues move by trusion or pulsiea, _ 
they being before moved, but must do it by ano- 
ther kind of action, such as is not local motion, 
nor heterokinesy, but autokinesy; thatis, by cogi- 
tation, Wherefore, that conceit of the Atheists, 
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that an incorporeal Deity could not possibly move 
the matter of the world, because it would run 
through it, aud could not fasten or lay hold there- 
upoo, is absurd, because this moves matter not me- 
chanically but vitally, and by cogitationonly. And 
that a cogitative being, as such, bath a natural 
nperium over matter, and power of moving it, 
without any engines or machines, is unquestion, 
ably certain, even from our own souls; which 
move our bodies, and command them every. way, 
merely by will and thought. And a perfect 
mind, presiding over the matter of the whole 


world, could much more irresistibly, aad with 
jafinitely more ease, move the whole corporeal 


whiverse, mérely by will and cogitation, than we 
can our bodies. : 

The last head ‘of atheistic argumentation is 
from interest. . And, first, the Atheists would 
persuade, that it is the interest of mankind in ge- 
neral, and of every particular person, that there 
should be no God, that.is, no Being infinitely 
powerful, that hath-no law, but its:own will ;..and 
therefore may punish whom he pleases eternally 
after death. 

To which our first reply. is, that if there be a 


“God, and soals. be immortal, ‘then is it not any 


( 


man's thinking otherwise that will alter the case, 


“nor afford the Atheists any relief against those 


two imagined evils of theirs. : For things are 


 gullen, and: will be as they are, whatever, we 


think them, or wish them to be; and men will at 
Jast discover their error, when. perhaps it may be 
too late. Wishing is no proving; and therefore 
this atheistic argument from interest is no argu- 


“΄ 
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‘ment at all against the existence of a God, it 
being nothing but the ignorant wish and vain de- - 
sire of besotted. Atheists. 

’ In the next place, this wish of Atheists is alto- 
gether founded upon a mistaken hotion of God 
Almighty - too, that he is nothing but arbitrary 
will omnipotent; which indeed-is not the most 
desirable thing.. But as αὶ hath been often de- 
clared, the will of God is the will of goodness; 
justice, and wisdom itself omnipotent, — His will 
is not. mere will,-sach as hath -no’ other reason 
besides itself; but it is law, equity, and chancery ; 
it isthe τὸ Sov, or Ought itself—decreeing, willing: 
and acting. - Neither does God punish any oat of 
a delight in punishment, or.in the evil and saffer- 
ing of the persons punished; but to those, who are 
not. aviarot, altogether incurable, δίκη ἰατρεία, ‘his 
punishment is physic—in- order-to their reeovery 
and amendment; ἐο that the source and fountain 
_ thereof is -goodness to the persons themselves 
punished.. But ‘to such as are incurable, the 
ptinishment inflicted on them is intended for the 
vood of ‘the whole.. So that this attribute. of 
justice in God doth not at all clash with the at- 
tribute of goodness,.it being but a branch thereof, 
or particalar modification of.the same. Goodness 
and justice in God are‘always complicated. toge- 
ther; neither his goodness being fondness,. nor 
his justice cruelty; but: he being both good in 
panishing, . and just in rewarding . and: dispensing 
benefits.. Wherefore, it: can be’ the interest of 
none, that there should .be.no‘God ‘nor immor- 
tality, unless. perhaps of such desperately. and in- " 
curably wicked persons, who abandoning their 
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true interest of being good, haviug thereupon no 
other interest now left them, than not to be, or be- 
come nothing. 

To be without a God, is to be without hope i in 
the world; for Atheists can have neither faith, 
nor hope, in senseless matter, and the fortuitous 
motions thereof. . And though .an understanding 
being have never so much enjoyment of itself for 
the present, yet could it not possibly be happy, 
without immortality, and security of the future 
continuance thereof. But the Atheists conclude, 
that there is nothing immortal, and that all life 
perisheth and vanisheth into nothing ; and conse- 
quently also, that εὐδαιμονία a ἀνύπαρκτον,. happiness 
is a thing that hath no existenee in nature, a mere 
figment and chimera, or idle wish and vain dream 
of mortals.. Wherefore it cannot be the interest 
of mankind, that this hypothesis should be true, | 
- which thus plainly cuts off all hope from men, 
_and leaves them in an utter impossibility of being 
ever happy. 

_ God is such a being, as if he could be supposed 
not to be, there is nothing, which any, who are not 
desperately engaged in wickedness, no, not Athe- 
ists themselves, could possibly more wish for or 
desire. To believe a God, is to believe the existence 
of all possible good and perfection i in the universe ; 
it is to believe, that things are as they should be, and 
that the world is so well framed and governed, as 
that the whole system thereof could not possibly 
have been better. For peccability arises. from 
thé necessity of imperfect free-willed beings, left 
to.themselves, and therefore could not by omni-. 
potence itself have been excluded; and though 
sin actual might perhaps have ‘been. kept out by 
‘VOL, IV. o 
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force and violence, yet; all things computed; - it 
Was: doubtless most for the good of the whole; 
that it should not be thus forcibly. hindered: 
There is nothing, which cannet be hoped for, by 
a good man, from the Deity; whatsoever. happt- 
ness his being is capable of, and such things, - 85 
‘eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor cai now 
etiter into the heart of man to conceive.” -: Infinite 
hopes lie before us, from the existence οὐ α΄ Being 
infinitely good and powerful, and our own souls’ 
immortality ; and nothing can hinder or obstruct 
these hopes, but our own wickedness-of.life. To 
believe a God, and do well, are: two the most 
hopeful, cheerful, and comfortable: things, ‘that 
possibly can be. _ And to this purpose is that ‘of 
Linus, * ΝΕ ΕΞ 
Ἕλσεσθαι χρὴ πάντ᾽, ἐπεὶ οὐκ tor” οὐδὲν “Δελιστον" | 
Ῥάδια πάντα Θεῶ πελίσιω; καὶ ἀνήχπωτον, οὐδέν; .. 

Wherefore, as for Democritus and Epicurus, 
whose encomiums the Atheists here so londly 
sing forth, we say, that however they have madeé 
go great a noise in the world, and have been ‘so 
much cried up of late, yet were they really’ no 
better than ἃ couple of infatuated sophists; or 
witty’ fools, and debauchers of mankind. 

And now come we to the last atheistic argu- 
inentation, wherein they endeavour to recommend 
| their doctrine to civil sovereigns, : and to persuade 
them, that Theism or religion is ‘absolutely incon- 
sistent with their interest ; their reasons for which 
are ‘these three following. First, because the 
civil ὁ sovereign reigns only in. fear; and therefore, 
if there be any power and fear greater than the 


χὰ Koud J amblichum de Vita Pythagor, cap. xxii. p.- 117,418, :. 
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power-and fear of the Leviathati; civil awthovity 
can signify Jittle, Secendly,. because sovereignty 
is.in its own’ nature’ absolutely indivisible; ant 
must: be either infinite, or none at’ all-;-so‘that 
Divine laws (natural and. revealed) : stipérior to’ it; 
eircumscribing it, woald-eonsequently'destroy it? 
Wherefore religion and: Thetsti must of necessity 
be: displaced, and removed out of’ the: wag; to 
take. room for the: Leviathan‘ to roll and ‘tanible 
in. “Phirdly and lastly, private judgment of good 
anid evil, just and unjast, is ‘also eortradictious 
to. the’ very being of:a.body' politic ; which is ohe 
artificial’ man, miade ‘up of muny® igaturak : ‘men 
united! under one'héead, havidg.ohe common réaé 
son, - judgment, and will, ruling ‘ever ‘the whole: 
But conscience, which religion intrdd aceth, is 
private judgment of good and evil, just and ‘un- 
just, and therefore altogether inconsistent ' with 
true: politics; that can admit of to: private: con: 
sciences, but only one ᾿ public conscience of the 
law. | 
-In way of answer to the: first of which, we niuet 
here briefly unravel.the atheistic ethics and ‘poti- 
tics.. The foundation whereof ‘id first'ldid in the. 
vitlanizing: of human nature ;°as that; which’ had 
not so much. as any thé ‘ledst. ‘seeds, ‘either ‘of 
politicalness or ‘ethicaltiess at ‘all in’ ἰδ ‘néthing 
of: equity and. philanthropy (there being no other 
‘charity or benevolence any’ where,’ accordiig: to 
them, save what resulteth from fear, imbecility, 
and! indigency); nothitig.of public and'common 
concern, but all private and‘selfish ; ‘appetite and 
‘utility; or the: desires: of. serisdal ‘please, and 
honour, dominion; and precellency ‘before others, | 
02 
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being. the only measures of good in nature: ‘So 
that there. can be nothing naturally just or unjust, 

nothing in itself sinful or unlawful, but every man’ 
by nature hath jus ad omnia, a right to every 
thing—whatsoever his appetite inclineth him unto, ' 
or himself judgeth profitable ; even to other men’s. 
bedies and lives. ‘Si occidere cupis, jus habes ;” 
if thou desirest to kill, thou hast then naturally a 
right thereunto ;—that is, a liberty to kill without 
any sin or injustice. For Jus and lex, or justitia, 
right and law, or justice, in the language. of these 
atheistic politicians, are directly contrary to one 
another ; their right being a -belluine liberty, not 
made, or left by justice, but such as is. found- 
ed in a supposition of its absolute nonexistence. 
Should. therefore a son not only murder his own’ 
parents, who had tenderly bronght him‘ up, but 
also exquisitely torture them, taking pleasure in. 
beholding their rueful looks, and hearing their 
lamentable shrieks and outcries, there would be 
nothing of sin or injustice at all in this, nor in any 
thing else; because justice is no nature, but a 
mere factitious and artificial thing, made only by 
-men and civil laws., And, according to these 
men’s apprehensions, nature: has been very kind 
and. indulgent to mankind: herein, .that it hath 
thus brought us into the world, without. any fet- 
ters or shackles upon us, free from all duty and 
obligation, justice and morality, these being :to 
them nothing but, restraints and hinderances:of 
true liberty. .From all which it follows, that 
nature absolutely dissociates and segregates. men 
from one another, by reason of the. inconsistency 
᾿ of those appetites of theirs, that are, all carried, 
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_ out only to private good, and consequently, that 
every man is, by nature, in a state of war and 
_ hostility against every man. 

Ta the next place, therefore, these atheistic po- 
liticians further add, that though this their state 
of nature, which is a liberty from all justice and — 
obligation, and a lawless, loose, or belluine right 
to every thing, be in itself absolutely the ‘best ; 
_ yet nevertheless by reason of men’s ‘imbecitity, 
and the equality of their strengths, and incon- 
sistency of their appetites, it proves by accident 
the worst; this war with every one making men’s 
right or liberty to every thing indeed a right or 
liberty to nothing; they having no security of 
their lives, much less of the comfortable enjoy- 
wient of them. For as it is not possible, that all. 
men should have dominion (which were indeed 
the most ‘desirable thing, according to these prin-. 
ciples), so the generality must needs be sensible 
of more evil in such a state of liberty with’ an‘ 
- universal war against all, than of good. Where-' 
fore, when’ men had been a good while hewing,. 
and slashing, and justling against one another, 
they became at length all’ weary hereof, and con-: 
ceived it necessary by art to help the defect of: 
their own power here, and to choose a lesser evil: 
for the avoiding of a greater; that is, to make a 
| voluntary abatement of this their infinite right, 
and to submit to terms of equality with one an-' 
other, in order to a sociable and peaceable coha- 
bitation: and not ‘only so, but also for the secu-- 
rity of all, that others should obsérve such rules . 
as well as theniselves, to put their necks under 
the yoke of a common coercive power, whose 

will, being: the. will of them all, should be the 
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very rule, and. law, cand’ measure. of Justice: to 
thesm.; a ὌὝὙὌὄἜΈ ἘΞ  ΈΞΕΕΘ 
Here therefore these atheistic politicians, as 
they firgt.of all. slander. human nature, and mdke 
a, villain of it3;,s0-do. they,-in. the next place, re- 
proach justice and. civil sovereignty also, making 
it''to be nothing but-ap ignoble and bastardly 
brat "οἵ. fear;:or.else .a lesser evil, submitted ta 
merely. jout of necessity, for. the. ‘avoiding of 8 
greater evil, that. -of:.war.-with every one, by tea- 
sen‘af.men’s natural imbeciljty. ; ‘So that, aecord- 
ing: to . this. hy pothesis, justice and -civil: gevern; 
ment! 86. plainly: things not. good -in . themselves; 
hor desirable (they. being:a: hinderance: of. liberty, 
and: nothing but. shackles and -fetters), but’ by 
accident ouly,..as' necessary evils :. and. thus :de 
these. politicians : themselves :sometines distin 
guish . betwixt. gdod:and: just, ‘that “4 bonum 
ambtur.per se) justym. per: accidens ;”. gaod is 
thet, which. is‘laved for itself, but. just by accie 
dent.—From-:ahence it follows unavoidably, that 
all.men must of:necessity be -dxavzer. δίκαιοι, an 
willingly: jast,——or.not with a:full.and perfect, but 
mixed will oaly;:jnst: being a.-thing :that.is net 
sincerely goad, but such as hath:a great dash or 
dose of evil blended with it. And-this was'the 
qld: :atheistie generation of justice; and df .a 
hody. potitic, ciyil society, and sovereignty.. For 
though:a madern writer affirm this hypothesis: . 
(whieh he: looks pon as ‘the only trae scheme 
af: politics).to be: a new invention, as the circu-. 
lation of the-blood,:and no older than the book: 
De Cive, yet is it certain, that it was the com-: 
mooly-received doctrine of the atheistic politi- 
cians and philosdphers before Plato’s time.; who 
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represents their sense concerning the original of 
justice and civil society in this manner: ὃ πρώτου 
ἔφην ἐρεῖν, περὶ τούτον ἄκονε, τί τε ὃν τυγχάνει ες 

καὶ ὅθεν γέγονε δικαιοσύνη" πεφυκέναι γὰρ dp δή ἢ nd 359. ἢ 
φασι, TO μὲν ἀδικεῖν ἀγαθὸν, τὸ δὲ ἀδικεῖσθαι [PH 442. edit. . 
κακόν". πλέονι δὲ κακῷ p ὑπερβάλλειν τὸ αδικεῖσ- 

θαι, διἀγαθῷ -τὸ αδικεῖν" ὥστε ἐπειδὰν ἀλλήλους educa! τε 
καὶ ἀδικῶνται, καὶ ἀμφοτέρων γεύωνται, τοῖς μὴ δυναμένοις 
᾿ πὸ py ιἐκφαύγειν, τὸ δὲ αἱρεῖν, δοκεῖ λυσιτελεῖν ξυνθέσθαιε 
ἀλλήλοις, μήτ᾽ ἀδικεῖν, μήτ᾽ ἀδικεῖσθαι" καὶ. ἐντεῦθεν oy 
ἄρξασθαι νόμους τίθεσθαι, καὶ ὀνομάσαι τὸ ὑπὸ τοῦ νόμον 
ἀπίτάγμα νόμιμόν τε καὶ δίκαιον I am to declare first 
what justice is, according to the sense of these 
philosophers, and from whence it was generated. 
They say, therefore, that by nature, lawless liber- 
ty,.and to do that which is now called injustice 
and injury to other men, is good; but to suffer 
it. from others, is evil. But of the two there is 
more of evil in suffering it, than of good in doing 
it: whereupon :when. men. had clashed a good 
while, doing. and suffering injury, the greater 
part,. who by reason of their imbecility were not 
able ta take the former without the latter, at 
igngth compounded the business amongst them- 
selves, and, agreed: together by pacts and cove-~ 
nants, neither. to do nor suffer injury, but to 
submit to rules of. equality, and make laws by 
compact, in order to their. peaceable cohabita- 
tion, they . calling that,: which. was required in 
those laws, by. the name of just.—And then is it 
added: καὶ εἶναι ταύτην γένεσίν τε καὶ οὐαίαν δικαιοσύνης, 
μεταξὺ οὖσαν τοὺ μὲν ἀρίστου ὄντος, ἐάν ἀδικών μὴ διδῷ 
δίκην, Tov δὲ κακίστου, ἐὰν ἀδικούμενος τιμωρεῖσθαι ἀδύνατος 
ἦ᾽ τὸ δὲ δίκαιον ἐν μέσῳ. ὃν τούτων ἀμφοτέρῳν, ἀγαπᾶσθαι, 
οὐχ ὡς ἀγαθὸν, ἀλλ᾽. ὡς, ἀρῥωστίᾳ τοῦ. ἀδικεῖν τιμώμενον" 
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And this 1 ἰδ, according to these philosophers, the 
senteration and essence of justice, as a certain 
middle thing ‘betwixt the best and the worst. 
The best, to exercise ἃ. lawless liberty of doing 
whatsoeyer one please to other men without suf- 
fering any inconvenience from it; and the worst 
to suffer evil from others, without being : able to 
_ revenge it. Justice, therefore, being a middle 
thing betwixt both these, is loved, not as that 
which is: good in itself, but only by reason of 
men’s intbecility, and their inability to do in- 
justice. Forasmuch as he; that had sufficient 
power, would never enter into such compacts, 
and submit to _equatity and subjection. As for 
example, if a man had Gyges’s magical ring, 
that he could do whatsoever he listed, and not 
be séen or taken notice of by any, such an one 
would certainly never enter into covenants, nor 
submit to laws of equality and subjection.— 
Agreeably whereunto, it hath been concluded 
also by some of these old atheisti¢ philosophers, 
that justice was ἀλλότριον ἀγαθόν, ‘not properly 
and directly one’s own good, the good of him 
that is just, but another man’s good, partly-of 
the féllow-citizens, but chiefly of the ruler, whose 
vassal he is.—And it is well known, that after 
Plato’s time, this hypothesis’ concerning justice, 
that it was a mere factitious thing, and sprung 
only from men’s fear and imbecility, as a lesser 
evil, was much insisted on by Epicurus also. Ὁ 
But let us in the next place see, how our mo- 
dern atheistic philosophers and politicians will 
manage and carry on this hypothesis, so as to 
consociate men by art into a body politic, that 
are naturally dissociated. from one another, as 
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also make justice and obligation artificial; when 
there is none in nature. First of all, therefore, 
᾿ς these artificial justice-makers, city-makers, and 
authority-niakers, tell us, that though men have 
an ‘infinite right by nature, yet may they. alienate 
this right, or part thereof, from themselves, and 
either simply renounce it, or transfer the same 
upon some other person; by means whereof. it 
will become unlawful for themselves, afterwards, 
to'make use thereof. Thus a late writer,* men 
“ may by signs declare, Velle se‘non licitum sibi 
amplius fore,-certum aliquid facere, quod jure 
antea fecisse poterant; That: it is their will, . it 
shall no longer be lawful for them, to do some- 
thing, which before they had.a right to-do ;”: and 
this is called by him, a simple renunciation of 
right.‘ And, further, saith he, they ‘“ may declare 
again, Velle se non: licitum sibi. amplius fore 
alicul resistere; &c. That it is their will; it shall 
be no longer lawful for them, to resist this or that | 
particular person, whom before they might law-: 
fully have resisted ;” and this is called a translation. 
of right.. But if there be nothing in its own na- 
ture ublawful, then cannot this be unlawful for a. 
man afterwards, to make use of such liberty, as 
, he: had before in words renounced or abandoned.: 
᾿ς Nor can any man, by his mere will, make any | 
thing unlawful to him, which was not so in itself 
but-only suspend the exercise of so much of his 
liberty as he thought good. But, however, could 
aman by his will oblige himself, or make any. 
thing unlawful to him, there would be nothing: 
got by this, because then might he, by his will, 
_disoblige himself‘again; and make the samelaw- 
| | * Hobbes, Blem. de Give; capsid. §. 4. - 
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fol-as before. For: what is made merely. by. wil, 
may. be destroyed by will.. Wherefore, these.po- 
Hiticians will. vet urge the business further, and 
tell. us, that no man. can be abliged:but by his 
awn act, and that the essence οὗ injustice is ‘no- 
thing else but dati repetstio,* the taking away of 
that, which one had: before given.. To which we 
again: reply, that were a man naturally unebliged 
to:any thing, then could he no way. be obligedito ΄ 
stand to his own act, so that it should be: really 
Gojust and unlawful for him, at any time, upon 
second thoughts, votuntarily. to undo, what he bad 
before-voluntarily done. Bat the Atheists: here 
plainly. render .injustice'a mere ludicrous thing, 
When they :tell us,” that itis nothing but' such.an 
absurdity :in life, as it is in disputation, when:a 
man denies. a proposition, that he had before 
gnanted ; which‘is no real’ evil :in him as a. man, 
bint’ only'.a thing called. an absurdity, 88 a:dis- 
putant. That is, injustice is.no absolute evil of 
the man; but only a relative incongruity in him, 
asa-citizen. As when a man speaking Latin, ob- 
serves not the laws of grammar, this is a kind of 
injustice in him, .as a Latinist or grammarian ; 80 
when one, who lives. in civil:society, observes not 
the laws and conditions thereof, this i@ as it were, 
the false Latin of a citizen, and nothing else, 
According to which notion of injustice, there is 
no such real evil or hurt in it, as can any way 
withstand the force of appetite and private utility, 
and oblige mento civil:obedience, when it is:con- 
trary to the. same. .But these political jugglers 
aud enchanters will here cast yet a further mist 
before men’s eyes with their pacts and covenants. | 
_* Id, ibid. cap. i. §. 8. b Jd. ibid. 
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For men by ‘their covetiants, say they, may un- 
questionably oblige themselves, and make things 
unjust abd unlawful to them, that were hot so be- 
fore. Wherefore, injustice is again defined by 
them, and that with nore speciousness, to be the 
breach of covenants. - But though it be true, that 
if there be ‘natural justice, covenants will oblige ; 
yet, upon the contrary supposition, that there is 
nothing naturally unjust, this cannot be unjust 
neither, to break covenants. Covenants, without 
natural justice, are nothing but mere words and 
breath (as indeed these atheistic politicians them- 
selves, agreeably to their own hypothesis, call 
them); and therefore can they have no force tq 
oblige. Wherefore, these:justice-makers.are them: 
selves at last necessitated to fly to laws of ‘na- 
ture, and to pretend this.to be a law'of nature, 
that men should stand to their pacts and cove- 
pants. Which is plainly to contradict their maim 
fandamental priaciple, that by nature nothing: is 
“wejust or unjawful; for, if it be so, then can there — 
be no laws of ‘nature; and if there be laws:of 
. nature, ‘then must there be something naturally 
pojust and unlawful. ‘So that this is not to 
make justice, but clearly to unmake their own 
hypothesis, and to suppose justice to have beet 
already made by nature, or to bein nature’; which 
is ἃ gross absurdity in disputation, to affirm what 
oné.had before denied. -But these their laws of 
Bature are indéed nothing but juggling equivoca- 
tion, and:a mere mockery; themselves again: ac- 
knowledging them to be no laws, because law is 
nothing but the word of him who bath command © 
aver others; but only conclusions or theorems 
concerning what conduces to the conservation 
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and defence :of themselves, upon the principle of 


fear; that is, indeed the laws of their own timo- 


rous and-cowardly complexion: for. they who 


_ have courage .and generosity in them, according 
_;to this hypothesis, would never submit to such 
_ ; sneaking terms of equality .and subjection, but 


venture for dominion ; and resolve either to win 


- the saddle, or lose the horse. Here therefore do 
. owt atheistic politicians plainly dance round in a 
. gircle ;:they first deriving the obligation of civil 
: laws; from that .of covenants, and. then that of 


eavenants from the laws of nature ; and, lastly, 


. the obligation both of these laws of nature, and 


ms 


_of covenants. themselves, again, from the law; 
command, .and sanction, of the civil sovereign ; 


without which neither of them would at all. oblige: 
And thus.is it manifest, how vain the attempts of 


. these politicians. are, to make justice artificially; 
. When .there is no such thing naturally (which is 
. Indeed.no less than.to make something out of no- 


thing); and by art to cansociate into bodies poli- 
tic those whom nature had dissociated from one 
avother ; a thing as impossible, as to tie knots in 


. the wind or water; or to build up astately palace 


or castle out of sand. Indeed the ligaments, by 
which these. politicians would tie the members of 
their huge Leviathan, or artificial man, together, 


‘are not so good as cobwebs; they being really 
‘nothing but. mere-will and words: for if autho- 


rity and sovereignty be made: only by will and 
words, then .is it plain, that by will and words 
they may be unmade again at pleasure. 


- ° Neither indeed are these atheistic politicians 


themselves altogether unaware hereof, that this 
their artificial justice and obligation can be no 
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firm “vinculum ofa body politic, to: consociate 
those together, and unite them into one, who'are 
naturally dissociated and divided from one ‘an- 
ther; they acknowledging, that ‘‘ covenants with- 
out the sword, being but words and breath, are of 
no strength to hold the members of their Levia- 
than, or body politic, together.” Wherefore, they 
plainly betake themselves at length from art. to 
force and power, and inake their civil: sovereign 
really to reign only infear.* And this must needs: 
_be their meaning, when they so constantly declare 
all obligation, just and unjust, to be derived only: 
from law; they by law there understanding ἃ 
command directed to such as by reason of their’ | 
_imbecility are not able.to resist: so that the will 
and command of the more powerful. obliges by 
the fear of punishment threatened.” Now, if the 
only real obligation to obey civil laws be from the 
fear of punishment, then could no man be obliged 
to hazard his life for the safety of his prince and 
country.; and they, who could reasonably pro- 
mise themselves impunity, would be altogether 
disobliged, and consequently might justly break 
any laws for their own advantage. An assertion 
so extravagant, that these confounded politiciane 
themselves are ashamed plainly to own it, and 
therefore disguise. it what they can by equivo-. 
cation ; themselves sometimes also confessing so. 
much of truth, that ‘‘ pcena ndn obligat, sed obli- 
gatum tenet,” punishment does not oblige, but 
only hold those to their duty, who were beford 
| obliged Furthermore, what is. made ‘by power 
8 Hobbes, Leviathan, cap. xvi. _ | ἃ 


| + Id. Element. de Cive, cap. xv. Δ δ." τ 
ἊΝ 5 1d. ibid. cap. xiv. ΩΣ al ἐν ΕΝ 
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and force only, may bé unmade by power and 
force again. If civil:sovereigns. reign only'in.the 
fear of their own swofd, then is that right of 
theirs, so much talked of, indeed nothing else but 
might, and their authority, force; and conse- 
quently successful and prosperous rebellion, and 
‘whatsoever can be done by power, will.be #pso 
facto thereby justified. Lastly, were civil sove- 
reigns, and bodies politic, mere violent ‘and con- 
tra-natural things, then would they all quickly 
vanish into nothing, because nature will prevail 
_ against force and violence; whereas men .con~ 
stantly every where fall into political order, and 
the corruption of one form of. government is but 
the generation of. another. 

-- Wherefore, since: it is plain, that sovereignty 
and bodies politic can neither be merely artificial 
nor yet violent things, there must: of necessity be 
some natural, bond or vinculum to hold them to- 
gether,. such as may both really oblige subjects to 
obey the lawful: commands of. sovereigns, and so- 
tereigns in. commanding to: seek. the good and 
welfare of their subjects; whom these atheistic 
politicians (by their infinite and: belluine right) 
quite discharge. from. any such thing. Which 
bond or vinculum can be no other-than natural 
justices and something of a common and public; 
of a cementing and conglutinating nature, in all 
rational: beings; the original of both. which is 
from the: Deity. The right and authority of God 
himself is founded in justice ; and of this is: the 
civil sovereignty also a certain participation. It 
is not the mere creature of the people, and of 
men’s wills,.and therefore annihilable again by 
their wills at pleasure ; but hath a stamp of Divi- 
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nity upon it, δὰ may:partly appear from hence, 
because that jus vite et necis, that power of.life 
and death—which civil sovereigns .have, was. ne+ 
ver lodged iu singulars, before civil society; and 
therefore could not be.conferred by them.. ‘Had 
not:God.and nature made a city ; were there not 
a natural conciliation of all rational creatures, 
and. subjection of them to the Deity, as their head 
(which is Cicero’s,* “una civitas deorum atque hor 
mipum,” one city of godsand men)---had not God 
made ἄρχειν καὶ; ἄρχεσθαι, ruling and being ruled— 
superiority and subjection, with their. respective 
duty and obligation; men could neither.by art, 
or..political enchantment, nor yet by force, have 
made any firm cities or polities. The:civil sove- 
reign is no Leviathan; no beast, but a God. (‘I 
have said, Ye are. gods”>): he :reigns not.inimere 
brutish: force. and: fear, but in natural: jastice and 
conscience, and: in :the right and: authority of God 
himself... Nevertheless,.we-deny not, δι, that 
there is need of force and fear too; to constrain 
those to obedience, to whom the. conscience of 
duty proveth ineffectual.. Nor.is the fear ofthe 
civil sovereign’s own sword alone sufficient for this 
neither, :unassisted by religion, and the fear of:an 
invisible: Being omnipotent, who seeth all things, 
and can punish secret .as:.well as open. itrans- 
gressors, both in this.tife and after.death: Which 
is:a: thing so confessedly true, that Atheists: have 
therefore. pretended religion td have been at first 
a mere. political figment... We conclude, therefore, 
that. the civil sovereign ‘retgneth not, merely in 
the fear of his own power and sword; but first 


' ἃ De Natur. Deor. lib, ii. cap. ἰχῇ, Ῥ» 8045. fom. ix. oper. | 
*  b Dealm Ixxxik 6.-- ᾿ ἐν 
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in the .justice and authority, and. ‘then. in the. 
power and fear also of God Almighty. And.thus _ 
much for the first atheistic pretence, from the t in- 
terest of civil.sovereigns. . 

. Τὸ their second, that.sovereignty is essentially . 
infinite, and therefore altogether.inconsistent with 
religion, that would limit and confine it, we reply ; 
that the right and authority of :civil sovereigns 3s 
not, as. these.our atheistic politicians ignorantly 
suppose, a mere belluine liberty, but it is ἃ τσ 
essentially founded in the being of natural justice, 
88. hath been declared. For authority. of com- 
manding ‘is. such a right, as supposes abligation. 
in others to obey, without which it could. be no- 
thing but-mere will and force. . But: none can be. 
obliged in. duty. to. obey, hut by natural justice ;. 


commands, as such, not creating obligation, but. ᾿ 


presupposing it. For, if. persons were not. before. 
obliged to obey, no.commands would signify. any. 
thing to:them. Wherefore, the first original obli- 
gation is not from will, but nature. Did obli- 
gation. to the things of natural justice, as many. 
suppose, arise from the will and positive command 
of God, only by..reason of punishments. threat- 
ened, and rewards promised ; the consequence of 
this would be, that no:man was good and just, 
but only by accident, and for the sake of some. 
thing else; whereas the goodness of Justice or. 
righteousness is intrinsical to the.thing itself, and 
this is that which. obligeth (and not any thing 
foreign.to it), it being a different species of good: 
from that of appetite, and private utility, which 
every man may dispense withal. Now there can — 
be no more infinite justice, than there can be an 
infinite rule, or an infinite measure. Justice is 
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easentially a determinate thing.; and therefore can 
there not be an infinitey Jus, right or authority. If 
there be any thing in its ewn nature just and 
obliging, or such as ought to be done; then 
must there: of necessity be something unjust, or 
anlawful, which therefore eannbdt be obligingly 
commanded by any authority whatsoever. Nei- 
ther ought this. to be thought any impeachment 
of civil authority, it extending universally to all, 
even to that of the Deity itself. The right and 
authority of God himself; who is the supreme 
‘sovereign of the universe, is also ia hke manner 
béunded and. circumscribed by justice. God's will 
‘44 ruled by his justice, add not his justice raled ‘by 
his. will; and therefore God. himself. cannot com- 
mand, what is in its own natdre uajust.. And thus 
have we made it evident, that infidite right and au- 
thority of doing and commanding any thing with- 
aut.exception, so that the-arbitrary. will of the 
icotomander should be the very rule of justice it- 
-self to others, and consequently might oblige to 
any thing, is an absolute contradiction, and a non- 
entity ; it supposing nothing to be in its own na- 
iture just or unjust; which if there were not, 
there could be no obligation nor authority at all. 
‘Wherefore the Atheists, who would flatter civil 
‘sovereigns with this infinite right, as if their will 
ought .to be the very rule of justice and con- 
‘science, and upon that pretence prejudice them 
against religion, do as ill deserve of them, as of 
religion hereby ; they indeed absolutely divesting 
them of all right and authonty,-and leaving them 
nothing, but mere brutish force and belluine 
liberty. And could civil sovereigns utterly de- 
molish and destroy conscience and religion in the 
VOL, IV. Ῥ 
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‘minds οἵ men (which yet is.an absolute impos- 
‘sibility), they thinking thereby to make elbow- 
room for themselves, ‘they would certainly bury 
‘themselves also in the ruins of them. Neverthe- 
less, thus much is true; that they, in whom the 
sovereign legislative power of. every. polity is 
-lodged (whether single persons, or assemblies) ; 
they, who make civil laws, and can reverse them 
,at pleasure, though they may unquestionably sin 
against God, in making unjust laws, yet can they 
not sin politically or civilly, as violators or trans- 
gressors of those laws cancelled and reversed: by 
ithem, they being superior to thém. Nor is this 
all; but these sovereign legislative powers may be 
‘said to be absolute also in another sense, as being 
'ἀνυπεύθυνοι,. unjudicable,—-or uncensurable by any 
-human court; because, if they were so obnoxi- 
-ous, then. would that court or. power, which had 
‘a right to judge and ‘censure them, be superior to 
them; which.is contrary. to the hypothesis. And 
ithen, if this power were again. judicable by. some 
other, .thére must either be an infinite progress, 
or. endless circulation. (a thing not only absurd, 
‘but also utterly inconsistent with government and 
.property.; because, there being no ultimate judg- 
‘ment unappealable from, there could never. be 
any final determination of controversies); or else 
at. last, all. must be devolved to the multitude of 
singulars, which would be a dissolution of the 
‘body, politic, and a state of anarchy. And thus 
have we fully confuted the second atheistic pre- 
. tence also, for the “inconsistency of. religion with 
.civil sovereignty.” _ | 
‘Their third and last follows; ἢ “That private judg- 
ment of good and evil is contradictious to civil 
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sovereignty, and a body politic, this being one 
artificial man, that must be all governed by one 
reason and will,” But conscience is private judg- 
ment. of good and evil, lawful and unlawful, &c. 
To which we reply, that it is not religion, but, 
on the contrary, the principles of. these atheistic 
politicians, that unavoidably introduce private 
judgment of good and evil, such as is absolutely 
inconsistent with civil sovereignty; there being, 
according to them, nothing in nature of a public 
‘or common good, nothing of duty or obligation, 
᾿ ‘bat.all private appetite and utility, of which also 
‘every man is judge for himself. For if this were 
so, then, whenever any man judged it most for 
his. private utility to disobey laws, rebel against 
sovereigns, nay, to poison or stab them, he would 
be. unquestionably bound by nature, and _ the 
reason of his own good, as: the highest law, 
to do the-same. Neither can these atheistic 
‘politicians be ever able to bring men out of 
this state of private good, judgment:and will, 
‘which is natural to them, by any artificial tricks 

and devices, or mere enchantments of words, as 
artificial justice, and an artificial man, anda 
common person and will, and a public conscience, 
“and the like. Nay, it is observable, that them- 
‘selves are necessitated, by the tenor of these 
‘their principles, casuistically to allow such pri- 
‘vate. judgment. and: will, as is altogether incon- 
sistent with civil :sovereignty ; as, that any man 
may ‘lawfully: resist in defence. of his own life; 
-and that they, who have once rebelled, may after- 
wards justly defend themselves by force. Nor 
indeed can this private Judgment of men, accord- 

Pp 2 
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ing to their appetite and utility, be possibly other- 
wise taken away, than by natural justice, which is 
a thing notofa private but ofa public and common 
nature; and by conscience, that obligeth to obey 
ali the lawfal commands of civil sovereigns, though 
contrary to men’s appetites and private interest. 
Wherefore conscience also is, in itself; not of a 
private and partial, but of a public and common 
nature ; it respecting Divine laws, impartial jus- 
tice and equity, and the good of the whole, when 
clashing with our own selfish good, and private 
atility. This is the only thing that can naturally 
consociate mankind together, lay'a foundation for 
bodies politic, and take away that private will 
and judgment, according to men’s appetite and 
utility, which is inconsistent with the same; 
agreeably to that of Plato’s,* To κοινὸν συνδεῖ, τὸ 
ἴδιον διασπᾷ, that, which is of ἃ common and .pub- 
lic nature, unites; but that, which is of a private, 
segregates and dissociates.—It is true indeed, that 
particular persons must make a judgment in con- 
science for themselves (a public conscience being 
nonsense and ridiculous), and that they may also 
err therein: yet is not the rule neither, by which 
conscience judgeth, private ; nor itself unaccount- 
able, unless in such mistaken fanatics, as profess- 
edly follow private impulses ; but either the na- 
tural and eternal laws of God, or else his revealed 
will, things more public than the civil laws of any 
country, and of which others also may judge. 
Nevertheless, we deny not, but that evil persons 
may, and do sometimes make a pretence of con- 
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science and religion, in order :to sedition and re- 
bellion,‘ as the best things may be abused ; but 
this is not the fault of religion, but only of the 
men; conscience obliging, though first to obey 
God, yet, in subordination to him, the laws of — 
civil sovereigns also. To conclude, conscience 
and religion oblige subjects actively to obey all 
the lawful commands of civil sovereigns, or legis- 
lative powers, though contrary to their own pri- 
vate appetite, interest, and utility ; but when these 
same sovereign legislative powers command un- 
lawful things, conscience, though it here obliges 
to obey God, rather than man, yet does it, not- 
withstanding, oblige not to resist. Rom. xii. 
‘“‘ Whosoever resisteth the power, resisteth the 
ordinance of God, and they that resist shall re- 
ceive to themselves damnation.” And Matt. xxvi. 
‘‘ All they, that take the sword, shall perish with 
the sword.” Here is “the patience and the faith of 
the saints.” And thus does religion “ give unto 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s,” as well as 
‘unto God the things that are God’s.” 

And now, having fully confuted all the athe- 
istic grounds, we confidently conclude, that the 
first original of all things was neither stupid and 
senseless matter fortuitously moved, nor a blind 
and nescient, but orderly and methodical plastic 
nature; nor a living matter, having perception or 
understanding natural, without animal sense or 
consciousness; nor yet did every thing exist of 
itself necessarily from eternity, without a cause. 
But there is one only necessary existent, the Cause 
of all other things; and this an absolutely per- 
fect Being, infinitely good, wise, and powerful ; 
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who hath made all, that was fit to be made, and 
according to the best wisdom, and exerciseth an 
exact ‘providence over all.:. whose name ought to 
be ‘hallowed, and separated from all other things ; 
To whom be all honour, and glory, and. worship, 
for ever and. ever. Amen. | | 
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THE INTRODUCTION. 


AL great errors have ever been intermingled 
with some truth. And indeed, if Falsehood should 
appear ,alone unto the world, in her own true 
shape and native deformity, she would be so 
black and horrid that no man would look upon 
her ; and therefore she hath always had an art to 
wrap up herself in a garment of light, by which 
means she passed freely disguised and undis- 
cerned. This was elegantly signified in the fable 
thus: Trath at first presented herself to the 
world, and went about to seek entertainment; 
but when she found none, being of a generous na- 
ture, that loves not to obtrude herself upon un- 
worthy spirits, she resolved to leave earth, and 
take her flight for heaven: but as she was going 
up, she chanced, Elijah-like, to let her mantle 
fall; and Falsehood, waiting by for such an oppor- 
tunity, snatched it up presently, and ever since 
goes about disguised in ‘Truth’s attire. 

Pure falsehood is pure nonentity, and could not 
subsist alone by itself; wherefore it always twines 
up together about some truth, παραφυάδος εἰκὸς, a8 
Athenagoras the Christian philosopher speaks, 
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like an ivy, that grows upon some wall, twin- 
ing herself into it with wanton and flattering em- 
braces, till at length destroyed and pulled down 
that which held it up.. There is always some truth 
tn Orat. de ΒΟ gives being to every error: ‘‘ Est 
Resurrect. Quedam veritatis anima, que corpus om- 
Mor. nium errorum agitat et informat.” There 
is ever some soul of truth, which doth secretly 
spirit and enliven the dead and unwieldy lump of 
all errors,—without which it could not move or 
stir. Though sometimes it would require a very 
curious artist, in the midst of all error’s deformi- 
ties, to descry the defaced lineaments of that truth 
which. first, it did resemble: as Plutarch spake 
sometime of those Egyptian fables of Isis. and 
LYK. de Iside Osiris, that they had apvdpac τίνας ἐμφάσεις 
etQsiride. ene aAnfelac, ; certain. weak appearances 
and glimmerings of truth—but so.as that they 
rieeded δεινοῦ. ἰχνηλάτου, some notable diviner—to 
discover them. 

. And this 1 think is the case of that grand. error 
of. the Papists,, concerning the Lord’s supper 
being a sacrifice; which perhaps. at first did rise 
by. degeneration -from a primitive truth, .whereof 
‘the very obliquity of this error yet may bear some 
dark and obscure intimation. Which will best 
enc. appear, when we. have first discovered. 

sat. 3 the true notion of the Lord’s supper 3 
whence we shall be able at once to convince the 
error of this popish tenet, and withal to give a 
just account of the first rise of it. “ Rectum index 
‘sui et obliqui.” . 


CHAP. I. 


That it was a custom among the Jews and Heathens, to feast upott 
things sacrificed ; and that the custom of the Christians, in partak- 
ing of ‘the body and blood of Christ once sacrificed upon the cross, 
in the Lord’s supper, is analogical hereunto. 


Tue right notion of that Christian feast, called 
the Lord’s supper, in. which we eat and drink 
the body and blood of Christ, that was once of- 
fered up to God for us, is to be derived (if I mis- 
take not) from analogy to that ancient rite among 
the Jews, of feasting upon things sacrificed, and 
eating of those. things, which they had offered up 
to God. 

For the better conceiving whereof, we must 
first consider a little, how many kinds of Jewish 
sacrifices there were, and the nature of them. 
Which, although they are very well divided, ac- 
cording to the received. opinion, into four, oy, 
MIND, OWN, OD’, the burnt-offering, the sin-offer- 
ing, the trespass-offering, and the peace-offering— 
yet perhaps I may make a more notional division 
of them, for our use, into these three species. _ 

First, Such, as were wholly offered up to God, 
and burnt upon the altar: which were the holo- 
causts, or burnt-offerings. 

Secondly, Such, wherein, besides something 
offered up to God upon the alter, the 
priests had also a part to eat of. And “tecdiffersace 
these are also subdivided into the sin- betwee tee 
offerings and the trespass-offerings. _ {είς Varie 
Thirdly, Such, as in which, besides. __ 

something offered up to God, and a portion be- 
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stowed on the priests, the owners themselves had 
a share likewise. And these were called ΘΟ, 
or peace-offerings,—which contained in them, as 
the Jewish doctors speak, parr qa pam, ou? pon 
byob,. a portion for God,—and the priests and the 
owners also; and thence they use to give the 
etymon of the Hebrew word shelamim, Taw nr'3 
ὩΓ ow because these sacrifices brought peace 
to the altar, the priests, and the owners, in that 
every one of these had a share in them. 

Now, for the first of these, although (perhaps 
to signify some special mystery concerning Christ) 
they were themselves wholly offered up to God, 
and burnt upon the altar; yet they had ever 
peace-offerings regularly annexed to them, when 
they were not ὍΣ» 7237p, offerings for the whole 
congregation,—but for any particular person; that 
so the owners might at the same time, when they 
offered up to God, feast also upon the sacrifices, 

And for the second, although the owners them- 
selyes did not eat of them, the reason was, be- 
cause they were not perfectly reconciled to God, 
being for the present in a state of guilt, which they 
made atonement for in these sacrifices; yet they 
did it by the priests, who were their mediators 
untg God, and, as their proxies, did eat of the 
sacrifices for them. 

But in the peace-offerings, because such as 
brought them had no uncleanness upon them, 
(Lev. Vil. 20.) and so were perfectly reconciled 
to God, and in covenant with him, therefore they 

were in their own persons to eat of those sacri- 
fices, which they had offered unto God as a fede- 
ral rite between God and them ; which we ‘Shall 
explain at large hereafter. — 
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So then thé eating of the sacrifices was a due 
and proper appendix unto ail sacrifices, one way 
or other, and either by the priests, or themselves, 
when the person that offered was capable thereof. 
Wherefore we shall find in the Scripture, that eat- 
ing of the sacrifices is brought in continually asa 
rite belonging to sacrifice in general. Which we 
will now shew in divers instances. | 

Exod. xxxiv. 15. God commands the Jews, 
that when they came into the land of Canaan, 
they should destroy the altars and images, and all 
the monuments of idolatry among those Heathens 
thus; “lest thou make ἃ covenant with the in- 
habitants of the land, and they go a whoring after 
their gods, and one call thee, and thou Bar of his 
‘sacrifice :” which indeed afterward came to pass, 
‘Num. xxv. 2. “ They called the people to the sa- 
crifice of their gods, and the people did ΚΑΊ, and 
bow down to their gods;” or, as it is cited in 
Psat. cvi. 28. “‘ They joined themselves unto Baal- 

‘peor, and ἈΤῈ the sacrifice of the dead.” 

' - When Jethro, Moses’s father-in-law, came to 
him, (Exod. xvii. 12.) “ he took a burnt-offering 
and sacrifices for God; and Aaron came, and all 
the elders of Israel, ro EAT BREAD before the 
‘Lord :” by sacrifices there are meant peace-offer- 
ings, as Aben-Ezra and the Targum well expound 
it, which, we said before, were regularly joined 
with burat-offerings. 

‘So Exod. xxxii. When the Israelites worship- 
ped the golden calf, the text saith, that ‘“ Aaron 
built an altar before it, and made a proclamation, 
saying, To-morrow isa FEAST unto the Lord :” 
(see how the altar and the ‘feast were a-kin to one . 
‘ another :) ‘And they rose up early in the morning, 
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and offered burnt-offerings, and brought peace- 
offerings, and. the people sar DowN TO EAT AND 
DRINK.” Which passage St. Paul makes use of, 
‘being about to dehort the Corinthians from eating 
things sacrificed to idols, 1 Cor. x. “ Neither be ye | 
idolaters,.as some of them were, as it is written, 
The people sat DOWN TO EAT AND DRINK :” for 
this was no common eating, but: the eating of 
those sacrifices which had been offered up to the 
.golden. calf. 
᾿ The Ist of Samuel i. 3. it is said of Elkanah, 
that ‘‘ he went up out.of his city yearly to worship 
and. to: sacrifice to the Lord of hosts in Shiloh: 
and: when the time was come, that he offered, ‘he 
-gave to Peninnah his wife, and to all her sons and 
daughters, PORTIONS ; and unto Hannah he gavea 
-double portion 3” > that i Is, portions to eat of those 
‘sacrifices that had been offered up to God, as R. 
_. David. Kimchi. notes. And in the ninth chapter 
' -of the same book, when Saul was seeking Samuel, 
going towards the city he met some maidens, 
that told him Samuel was come to the city, for | 
‘there was a sacrifice for the people that day in the 
‘high place :.‘‘As soon (say they) as you come into 
‘the city, you shall find him before he go up to the 
-high place To EaT; for the people will not ΚΑΤ 
until he come, because he doth bless the sacrifice.” 
‘Where, though the word. bdamah properly signi- 
fies a high place, or place of sacrifice, whence 
the Greek word Βώμος is thought to be derived ; 
‘yet. it is here rendered by the Targum, as often 
.elsewhere, NmVINON: ΣΡ, domus accubitus, a 
‘house of feasting;—because feasting and sacrifi- 
‘cipg were such general" concomitants of one 
another. 
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So again, in the 16th chapter, Samuel went to 
‘Bethlehem to anoint David: “I.am come (saith 
che) to sacrifice to the Lord: sanctify yourselves, 
‘and come with me:to the sacrifice.” . But when he 
understood, that Jesse’s youngest son 
was absent, he saith to Jesse, “Send and 
fetch him, for we will not SIT DOWN {until he 
come.” 

So I understand that of the Sichemites, accord- 
ing to the judgment of the Jewish doctors, Judg. 
ix. 27. ‘‘They went into the house of their god, 
“and did BAT and DRINK, and cursed Abimelech ;” 
that is, they went into the house of their-god to 
sacrifice, and did eat and drink of the sacrifice: 
which perhaps was the reason of the name, by. 
which they called their god, whom they thus wor- 
shipped, BeriruH, which signifies a covenant, .be- 
cause they worshipped him by this federal rite of 
eating of his sacrifices ; of which more hereafter. 

Thus - likewise the Hebrew scholiasts expound 
that in the 16th chapter ‘of the same book, 
“verse 23, concerning the Philistines, when they 
had put out Samson’s eyes; ‘‘ They met together 
to offer a great sacrifice unto Dagon their god, 
and to REJOICE ;” that is, in feasting upon ‘the 

sacrifices. 

Hence it is, that the idolatry of the Jews, i in 
worshipping other gods, is so. often described 
synecdochically under the notion of feasting : .Isa. 
Avii. 7. “Upon a lofty and bigh mountain hast thou 
‘SET THY BED, and thither wentest thou up to:of- 
fer “sacrifice.” *-For in those ancient: times they 
were not: wont to sit: at feasts, but-lie * orsaba, see 
down on beds or couches. (Ezek. xxiii.) Plisieste τα 
“You sent for men from: far, Sabeans “sit. ρ, 497. 


? 


Ver. xi. 
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from the wilderness (i. e. idolatrous priests from 
-Arabia), and lo they came, for whom thou didst 
‘wash thyself;.and satest upon a stately bed, 

with a table prepared before thee.” (Amos 11.8.) 
“ They laid themselves down upon clothes laid 
to pledge by every altar ;” i.e. laid themselves 
down..to eat of the sacrifice, that was offered on 
the altar. And, in Ezek. xviii. 11, eating upon 
the mountains seems to be put for sacrificing upon 
the mountains, because it was a constant appen- 
dix to it. “ He that hath not done any of these 
things, but hath even eaten upon the mountains,” 
ΝΡ» nop NNDD, i.e. hath worshipped. idols 
upon the mountains;—so the Targum renders it. . 
Lastly, St. Paul makes eating of the sacrifice a 
general appendix of the altar, (Heb. xii. 10.) ‘“‘ We 
have an altar whereof they have no right to eat 
that serve the tabernacle.” — 

. I will observe this one thing more, -because it is 
not commonly understood, that all the while the 
Jews were in the wilderness, they were to eat no 
meat. at all at their private tables but that whereof 
they had first sacrificed to God at the tabernacle. 
For this is clearly the meaning of that place, Lev. 
xvii. 4, 5. “* Whatsoever man there be of the house’ 
of Israel, that killeth a lamb, or a goat, or an ox, 
within the camp, or without the camp, and bring- | 
eth it not to the door of.the tabernacle, to offer an 
offering to the Lord, blood shall be imputed to 
him. And so Nachmonides there glosses, ac- 
cording to the mind of the anctent Rabbins, ΤῊΣ 
onbw ome onw mo ϑὺ ms nbn i.e. Behold, God 
commanded at first, that all, which the Israelites 
did eat, should be peace-offerings.—Which com-_ . 
mand was afterward dispensed with, when they 
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came into the land, and their dwellings were be- 
come remote from the tabernacle, so that they 
could not come up every day to sacrifice. Deut. 
xii. 12. “1 the place, which the Lord thy God 
hath chosen be too far from thee; then thou shalt 
kill of the herd and of the flock, and thou shalt 
eat within thy gates whatsoever thy soul lusteth © 
after.” Only now there were, instead thereof, 
three constant and set times appointed in the year, 
in which every male was to come upand see God 
at his tabernacle, and eat and drink before him; 
and the sacrifice, that was then offered, was wont 
to be called by them, Yt ny, a sacrifice of 
seeing. 

Thus I have sufficiently declared the Jewish 
rite of joining feasting with sacrificing; and it 
will not be pow amiss, if we add, as a mantissa to 
‘that discourse, something of the custom of the 
Heathens also in the like kind, the rather because 
we may make some use of it afterward. And it 
was so general amongst them in their idolatrous 
sacrifices, that Isaac Abarbanel, a learned Jew, 
observed it in Pirush Hattorah : 1952 ὈΡΟΡ DDD 
Man Moy meni TN ON ray τὺ Nw. In those 
ancient times, whosoever sacrificed to idols, made 
a feast upon the sacrifice.—And the original of it 
amongst them was so ancient, that it is ascribed by 
their own authors to Prometheus, as Salmasius, in 
his Solino-Plinian Exercitations, notes, 
‘“ Hunc sacrificii morem a Prometheo 
originem duxisse volunt, quo partem hostiz ἴῃ 
ignem copjicere soliti sunt, partem ad suum vic- 
tum abuti. Which Prometheus, although, ac- 
cording to Eusebius’s Chronicon, and our or- 
dinary chronologers, his time would fall near 
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about the 3028th year of the Julian period, which 
was long after Noah; yet it is certain, that he 
lived much sooner, near about Noah’s time, in 
that he is made to be the son of Japhet, which 
was Noah’s son, from whom the Europeans de- 
Note that.  Scended, (Gen. x. 5.) called therefore by 
pan mH the poét Idpeti genus. For there is no 
the natiows i gréat- heed to be given to the chronology 
in Seriptcre ae of huiman writers concerning this age of 
fo express Ea the'world, which Censorinus from Varro 
Eb dete wok ‘calls Μυθικὸν, the fabulous time or age.— 
| Although'I rather subscribe to the judg- 
ment of the earned Vossius, that this Pronie- 
theus was no other than Noah himself, the father 
of Japhet, and not his son, because the other 
things do so well agree to him; and we may 
easily allow the’ Heathens such a mistake as that 
is, in a matter of so remote antiquity: and then, if 
this be true, the whole world received this rite of 
feasting upon sacrifice, at first, together with that 
of sacrifice, at the same time. Instances of this 
custom are so frequent and obvious in Heathen 
‘authors, that Homer alone were able to furnish us 
sufficiently. 

In the a of the Iliads, he brings in a descrip- 
tion of a hecatomb-sacrifice, which Agamemnon 
prepared for Apollo by his priest Chryses, and a 
feast that followed immediately after it. In 6 the 
same Agamemnon offers up an ox to Jupiter, and 
inviteth divers of the Grecian captains to partake 
of it. In'y of the Odyssees, Nestor makes a 
‘agnificent sacrifice to Neptune of eighty-two 
bullfocks, with a feast upon it, on the shore. In 
@ Alcinous offers up a bullock unto Jupiter, and 
then immediately follows, 
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— Aaburt’ ἐρικυδία δαῖτα 
Τιρπόμενοι 


Plato, in his second De Legibus, acknowledges 
these feasts under the name of ‘Eoprai pera θεῖον, 
feasts after Divine worship—offered up to the 
gods. Among the Latins, that of Lycus in Plau- 
tus’s Pcenulus belongs to this purpose ; 


Conyivas volo 
Reperire vobis commodos, qui una sient, 
Interibi attulerint exta. 


And that of Gelasimus in Stichus ; 
Jamne exta cocta sunt? quot agnis fecerat ? 


After this manner he, in Virgil’s Eclogues, invites 
his friend, 


Cum faciam vitala pro frugibus, ipse venito. 


Aod thus Evander entertains Eneas, in the eighth 

/Eneid, 
| Tum lecti juvenes certatim, areeque sacerdos, 
Viscera tosta ferunt taurorum.—-~ 


Plutarch somewhere observes, it as a strange 
and uncouth rite, in the worship of the goddess 
Hecate, that they which offered sacrifice unto 
her, did not partake of it. And the same author 
reports of Catiline.and.his conspirators, ὅτι xara- 
θύσαντες ἄνθρωπον ἐγεύσαντο τῶν σαρκῶν, that sacri- 
ficiog a man, they did all eat somewhat ‘of the 
flesh—using this religious rite as a bond to con- 
firm them together in their treachery. But 
Strabo tells us of a strange kind of worship used 
by the Persians in their sacrifices, where no part 
of the flesh was offered up to the gods, but all. 

Q2 
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eaten up by those that brought it, and their 
guests: they supposing, in the mean while, that 
whilst they did eat of the flesh, their god, which 
they worshipped, had the soul of the sacrifice that 
was killed in honour to him. . The author's own 
words are these i in his fifteenth book : Μερίσαντος 
δὲ τοῦ Μάγου τὰ κρέα τοῦ ὑφηγουμένου τὴν ἱερουργίαν, 
ἀπιᾶσι διελόμενοι, τοῖς θεοῖς οὐδὲν ἀπονείμαντες μέρος. 
Τῆς yap ΨΥΧΗ͂ΓΣ ᾧΦασι row ἱερείου δεῖσθαι τὸν θεὸν, ἄλλου 
δὲ οὐδενός. Ὅμως δὲ τοῦ ἐπίπλου τι μικρὸν τιθέασιν, ὡς 
λέγουσί τινες, ἐπὶ τὸ wop——Sua quisque accepta 
abeant, nulla parte diis relata; dicunt enim Deum 
nihil velle preter hostie animam: quidam tamen 
(ut fertur) omenti partem igni imponunt. 

From this custom of.the Heathens of feasting 
upon sacrifices arose that famous controversy 
among the Christians in the primitive times, some- 
times “disputed i in the New Testament, whether 
it were lawful EZOI'EIN EIAQAO’OYTA, to eat 
things sacrificed to idols. . 

These Gentile feasts upon the sacrifices were 
usually kept in the temple, where the sacrifice 
was offered ; as may be gathered from that pas- 
sage of Herodotus in Clio, where, speaking of 
Cleobus and Bithene, and what happened to 
them after that prayer, which their mother put up 
to the gods for them, ὡς ἔθυσαν (saith he) καὶ εὐωχή- 
θησαν, κατακοιμηθέντες ἐν αὐτῷ τῷ ἱερῷ, &C. ‘As soon 
as they had sacrificed and feasted, lying down 
to sleep in the same temple, they died there, and 
never rose more—But it is very apparent. from 
that of St. Paul, 1 Cor. viii. 10. “If any man see 
thee, which hast knowledge, sit at meat,” ἐν εἰδωλείῳ, 
that is, not, as Erasmus translates it, “ἴῃ epulo 
‘simulachrorum,” but as Beza, and from him our 
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interpreters,. in the idol’s temple ; for so both the 
Syriac: metaphrast expounds it, ΞΘ Ku, 


and the Arabic peo ww os) In the house of idols. 
If any thing were left, when these feasts were 
ended, they were wont to carry portions of them 
home to their friends: so that learned scholiast 
‘upon Aristophanes in Plutus tells us, οἱ γὰρ ἐκ θυσίας 
ἰόντες, ἔφερον ἐξ αὐτῆς τῆς θυσίας τοῖς οἰκείοις κατὰ νόμον 
τινά. Whence Petit, in that excellent collection 
of Attic laws, inserted this for one, viz. “ that 
they that go home from a sacrifice should carry 
part of it to their friends.” And that Greek 
comedian himself alludeth there to it in these 
words : | 
Τοῦτο δὲ τὸ κρεάδιον 
Τῶν ἕνδοθέν τις εἰσεγεγκάτω λαβών. 


Theocritus in his Bucoliastes doth express. it 
fully ; 


Καὶ τὺ δὲ ϑύσας 
᾿ Ταῖς νύμφαις, Mépoom καλὸν κρέας αὑτίκα what. 


And Plautus j in 2 Miles | 


Sacrificant ? 
᾿ Dant inde partem majorem mibi quem fibi. 


. These portions, which they carried home, were 
called commonly by the Greeks μερίδες, and in the 
Umbrian language, as Festus tells us, strobula. 
‘Theophrastus 1 in his Characters uses the — 
word τόμοι in this sense, Kat θύοντας καὶ 
ἀναλίσκοντας ἥκων Τόμον ἀπαιτήσων, 2. 6. ad sacrifican 
tes ‘et epula concelebrantes accedit, ut inde porti- 


onein auferat. — 
. And because they thought. they did receive 


περὶ ἀκαιρίας. 
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some blessings from the gods with it, therefure’ it 
was sometimes called ὑγίεια, as we find in Hesy- 
chius upon that word v υγίεια" ἄλφιτα οἴνῳ, καὶ ἐλαίῳ 
: πεφυραμένα, καὶ πᾶν τὸ ἐκ θεὸν φερόμενον, εἴτε μύρον, εἴτε 
θάλλος, ἡ ὑγίεια. 

But otherwise, if there were any thing yet re- 
maining, it belonged to the priests, as we learn 
from that scholiast, which we have already com- 
mended, upon Vespe, νύμος ἥν, Ta ; ὑπολειπόμενα τῆς 
θυσίας τοὺς ἱερέας λαμβάνειν" i.e. It was an ancient 
law among the Athenians, that the priests should 
have the remainder.— Which is not only to be un- 
derstood of the skin and such-like parts, but of 
the flesh of the sacrifice itself; as we learn from 
St. Austin in his exposition upon Rom. ii. who 
tells us also, that these relics were sometimes sold 
for them in the market; whence that speech of 
St. Paul, 1 Cor. x. 25. ‘“‘Whatsoever is sold in the 
shambles eat, asking no question for conscience’ 
sake.” 

I will shut up all with this one observation 
more, That as we said of the Jews, that in the 
wilderness they did eat no meat, but of that . 
which they had first sacrificed; in like manner 
the Heathens were wont to sacrifice before all 
their feasts: whence it is, that Athenzus observes, 
feasts among the ancient Heathens were ever ac- 
counted sacred and religious things. And thus 
we must undétstand that speech of St: Paul in 
the twenty-seventh verse of the forenamed chap- 
ter, “If any one, that believes not, invite you, and 
you be disposed to go; whatsoever is set before 
you eat, asking no question for conscience’ sake.” 
Nay, it was accounted a profane thing amongst 
them, to éat any meat at their private tables, 
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whereof they had not first sacrificed to their 
gods; as appeareth by the Greek proverb, aura 
ἐσθίειν, used by Anacreon and others as a brand 
of a notorious wicked map, viz. One that would 
eat meat whereof he had not sacrificed. 

Now having thus shewn, that both amongst the 
Jews under the law, and the Gentiles in their 
Pagan worship (for Paganism is nothing but Ju- 
daism degenerate), it was ever a solemn rite to join 
feasting with sacrifice, and to EaT of those things 
which “had been offered up; the very concinnity 
and harmony of the thing itself leads me to con- 
ceive, that that Christian feast under the gospel, 
called THE Lorp’s suPPER, is the very same thing, 
and bears the same notion, in respect of the true 
Christian sacrifice of Christ upon the cross, that 
those did to the Jewish and Heathenish sacrifices : . 
and so is “ EPULUM SACRIFICIALE,” a sacrificial 
feast—I mean, a feast upon sacrifice; or, ‘‘ EPU- 
LUM EX OBLATIS,” a feast upon things offered up 
to God.—Only this difference arising in the pa-’ 
rallel, that because those legal sacrifices were but 
types and shadows of the true Christian sacrifice, 
they were often repeated and renewed, as well as 
the feasts, which were made upon them: but now 
the true Christian sacrifice being come, and offered 
up once for all, never to he repeated, we have 
therefore no more typical sacrifices left amongst 
us, but only the feasts upon the true sacrifice still 
symbolically continued, and often repeated, in re- 
ference to that ONE GREAT SACRIFICE, which is a]- 
ways as present in God’s sight, and efficacious, as 
if it were but now offered up for us. 


CHAP. II. 


An objection taken from the Passover answered. Proved that the 
_Passover was a true sacrifice, and the paschal feast a feast upon 
a sacrifice, from Scripture, and Jewish authors, 


Bur methinks I hear it objected to me, that 
the true notion of the Lord's supper is 
to be derived rather from the Passover 
among the Jews; it being the common opinion 
of divines, that the Jews had but two sacra- 
ments, viz. circumcision and the Passover, that 
answer to those two amongst us, baptism and the 
Lord’s supper: but the Jewish Passover had no 
relation to a sacrifice, being nothing else but a 
mere FEAST; and therefore from analogy to the 
Jewish we cannot make the Lord’s supper to be 
‘‘ EPULUM SACRIFICIALE, a feast upon sacrifice. 
To which 1 answer, first, hat I Know not 
what warrant there is for that divinity so 
confidently imposed upon us by some, 
that the Jews had but two sacraments, circum- 
cision and the Passover; and that it should thence 
follow by inevitable consequence, that the Lord’s 
supper must ἀντιστοιχεῖν, answer only to the Jewish 
Passover. Sure I am, the Jews had many more. 
For not to instance in that of St. Paul, 
“Our fathers were all BAPTIZED unto 
Moses in the cloud, and in the sea,” like our 
Christian baptism ; ‘‘and did all EaT the same spi- 
ritual meat (viz. the manna), and did all DRINK the 
same spiritual drink” (viz. the water of the rock 
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1 Cor. x. 
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that followed them), like the bread and wine in 
the Christian Lord’s supper: nor to examine all 
the other sacramental ceremonies, which ‘they 
had, that were almost as many sacraments as 
ceremonies. These feasts upon the sacrifices, 
which we have all this while insisted on, were 
nothing else but true and proper * 88- «9.6 cop. 

Craments joined with sacrifices. ᾿ penbarg in 

But, secondly, I will grant, that the and of the 
Jewish Passover hath a special resem- othe Sere 
᾿ blance to the Christian Lorp’s supper, ™°"), ...., 
although upon other grounds; for I say, in Thes. 

eolog. 
undoubtedly the Passover was a true and 
proper sacrifice, and therefore the paschal feast 
a feast upon a sacrifice: so’ that this shall still 
advance aud improve our former notion. 

For the better conceiving whereof, we must 
understand, that besides those four general kinds 
of sacrifices among the. Jews beforementioned, 
the burnt-offering, the sin-offering, the trespass- 
offering, and the peace-offering ; there were some — 
other peculiar kinds of sacrifices, as the masters 
tell us, viz. these three, MD5), Wwyn, ONDA. the 
firstlings of cattle, and the tenth, and the 
Passover. And the reason why ‘these, in the 
distribution of sacrifices, are thus distinguished 
by them from all the other general kinds of sacri- 
fices, is thus given by the famous Maimonides 
upon the Misna of the Talmud, in Massecheth 
Zebachim, the 6th chapter, DNYD YSTNT WN ἘΡ 
WIT OMIT yw > oF TMs 992 WT ann ΠΣ 
12 ON ON) DI ὉΠ O"N, Because those four 
forenamed were such kind of sacrifices, as that a 
private person was often bound to each of them in 
several cases, and the whole congregation in seve- 
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yal seasons; but these three were notof that nature, 
being peculiarly restrained to one case or season. 
—Now these three kinds of peculiar sacrifices 
were In their nature all nearest of kin to the peace- 
_ Offerings, and, are therefore called by the Jewish 
doctors Ὁ. oan, like to peace-offerings,—be- 
cause they were not only killed in the same place, 
being all Ὁ) Spownp, light holy things,—and had 
the ny nN, or inward parts—thereof, to be burnt 
likewise upon the altar; but also, in that part of 
them was to be eaten by the owners, Insomuch 
that the Talmudists put many cases in which a 
lamb, that was set apart for a Passover, and could 
not be offered in that notion, was to be turned 
into a peace-offering, as that which was near of 
kin to it. 

But yet these masters tell us, there were three 
precise differences between the pascha and the 
ordinary peace-offering, mn ΠΡ) ODN D3 
pw. First, in that there was no laying on of 
hands upon the passover in the killing of it; for 
this was no where commanded, as in all the peace- 
offerings.. Secondly, that there was no mencah 
or. meat-offering, nor ibamen or drink-offering, 
to be joined with it (for so they use to include 
both in the word Nesachim). Thirdly, that there 
was no waving of the breast and shoulder for the 
priests’ portion; the reason whereof was, because 
the priests were bound always to have Passover- 
offerings of their own, as it is expressed Ezra vi. 
and so needed not any wave-offering. 

, But that the passovers were, in other respects, 
of the same nature with the peace-offerings, and 
therefore true and proper sacrifices, because it 
is a thing generally not so well understood, and 
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therefore opposed by divers, I shall labour the 
more fully to convince #. 1 say, that the passovers 
were always brought to the tabernacle or. the tem- 
ple, and there presented and offered up to God 
by the priest,-as all sacrifices were; that the 
blood of them was there sprinkled upon the altar, 
ef which the Hebrew doctors well observe, * spy 
DIT FT] NNT, The very essence οἵδ 88- ομείποη. ie 
crifice is in sprinkling of the blood ;— Korte Fe- 
and also that the Imurim (as they call“ ° 
them), thatis, the fat and kidneys, were burnt upon 
the altar: all this I shall endeavour to demon- 
strate. 

Only first I must premise this, that when I say 
the passover was brought to the tabernacle, and 
offered by the priests, I do not mean, that the 
priests were always bound to kill the passovers: 
for I grant, that the people were wont to kill their 
own passovers; and so I find it expressly in the 
Misna of the Talmud, Massech. Zebach, cap. v. 
sect. 6. nam bap enw τ, All Israel killed 
the passover, and the priests received the blood. 
—Which Talmudical expression alludes to that 
place, Exod. xii. vi. ‘‘ The whole assembly of 
the congregation of Israel shall kill it in the even- 
ing';” where this seems to be commanded by 
God. And the practice consonant hereunto, 1 
find intimated at least in Scripture, in Hezekiah’s 
passover, 2 Chron. xxx. 17. ‘‘ There were many 
in the congregation, that were not sanctilied ; 
therefore the Levites had the charge of killing 
the passover for every one that was not clean, to 
sanctify it unto the Lord.” Where R. Solomon 
writeth thus: Opxyy oa wre xo n> monn 5x, 
Wonder not, why the owners themselves did 
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‘not kil] them, for it followeth, that many in 
the congregation had not sanctified themselves ; 
‘therefore the Levites were appointed in their 
place to sanctify the work unto the Lord.—And 
‘R. ἢ. Kimchi tothe same purpose: “ Though many 
of them did. eat the passover in uncleanness, it 
‘being a case of necessity, in that they had no time 
to purify themselves; yet for them to come. into 
the court, and kill the passovers, this was not 
needful, when it might be done as well by the 
‘Levites.” And therefore the same is to be thought 
‘likewise of the priests and Levites killing the pass- 
over, (Ezra vi.) because the people returning newly 
from captivity were not yet purified, as It 1s there 
also partly intimated: 

But this doth not at all hinder our proceed- 
ing, or evince the Passover not to be a sacrifice : 
for it is a great mistake in most of our learned 
writers, to think, that the killing of every sacrifice 
‘was proper to the priest ; whereas indeed there 
was no such matter; but as we have already 
granted, that the people commonly killed their 
own passovers, 80 we will affirm, that they did the 
same concerning any of the other sacrifices. Lev.i. 
‘4,5. itis said concerning the burnt-offering, “If any 
man bring a burnt-offering to the Lord, he shall 
lay his hand upon the head of the burnt-offering, 
AND HE SHALL KILL the bullock before the Lord, 
and the priests, Aaron’s sons, shall take the 
blood.” So concerning the peace-offerings, chap. 
iii. 2. ‘* He shall lay his hand on the head of his 
‘offering, and KILL it at the door of the tabernacle 
‘of the congregation :” ” and concerning the sin- 
offering, chap. iv. 24. “ He shall lay his hand on 
the head of the goat, and KILL it atthe place 
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where they.kill the burnt-offering before the Lord.” 
We see then what incompetent judges our own 
authors are in Jewish customs and antiquities. — 
The Jewish doctors and antiquaries (which are. 
so much contemned by some.of our magisterial: 
dictators in all learning) would have taught us — 
hereanother lesson. For thus Maimonides, in Biath 
Hammik. speaks to this point, 7mw> ownp now. 
TIS WP PI τ, Ὁ ΤῺ DTP wp HX OS 
IPN Ἰ2 AN ww Now. that is, the killing of the holy 
things. may lawfully be done by strangers, yea, of 
the most holy things, whether they be the holy. 
things of a private person, or of the whole congre- 
gation: as it is said, Lev. i. ‘‘ And -he shall kill 
the bullock; and the priests, Aaron’s sons, shall 
take the blood.”—The same is avouched again 
afterward, by the same. author, in Maaseh Kor- 
ban, chap. v. 

But if any one would therefore fain know, what 
were properly the priests’ actions about the sacri- 
fice, which might not be done. lawfully by any 
stranger, the same Jewish authors have a trite 
rule amongst. them concerning it: >) Mapp 
ΠΥ ΠΟ myn, the receiving ofthe blood, and all 
the other parts, that were to be offered. up, and 
all that followeth after that, belongeth to the 
priests’ office.—And Isaac Abarbanel will teach 
us more particularly, in his comment on Levi- 
ticus, that there were five things to be done by 
the owners of the sacrifice that brought it, and 
five things by the priest that offered it. The first 
five were, laying on of hands, killing, slaying, 
cutting. up, and washing of the inwards; the 
other five were, the receiving of the blood in 8 
yessel, the sprinkling of it. upon .the altar, the 
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cor bia vide putting* of fire upon the altar, the order- 
Magistroram’ Ing of the wood upon the fire, and the 
Piscta. ordering of the pieces upon the wood. 
Hence it is, that upon the forequoted place of the 
Misna (which I brought to shew, that the people 
did kill the passovers), Rabbi Obadiah of. Barte- 
nora thus glosseth, ΠΟΎΣ mT ON OTe One 
muapn 5523 pra twa, t.e. The people of Israel 
might-all ‘kill :the passovers themselves, if they 
pleased, because the KILLING OF ANY SAGRIRICE 
might be done lawfully -by. strangers ; but ithe 
priests received the blood. 
. Now, I come to prove what.I have undertaken. 
Ani, first, that the passover was always. brought 
to the tabernacle or .the temple, and there offered 
unto God as the. other sacrifices were, is clear 
enough from Deut. xvi. 5. “ Thou-shalt not sacri- 
fice the passover within any of the gates which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee ; but at the place 
which the Lord thy God chooseth to place his 
name in, there thou shalt sacrifice.” And that this 
is. to be understood not of Jerusalem in . general, 
but of the tabernacle or temple, appears, both 
because the same expressions are used of .the 
other sacrifices, Deut. xii. ver. 5, 6. 11. 14. where 
it is clearly. meant, that they were.to be brought 
to the: temple; and because it.is certain, that 
every thing that was killed amongst the Jews, 
was either to be killed at the door of. the taber- 
nacile of the congregation, or else might: be killed 
indifferently in any part of the whole land. 
-Let.us now see, how.the Jewish doctors com- 
ment upon this place, men better skilled in these 
sites than our own authors are, ἢ. Moses Ben 
Maimon, in}Halachah Pesach, cap. i. pornw PR 
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nos mx, &c. They kill not the passover but 
in the court, as the rest of the holy things; yea, 
in the time when high places were permitted, 
they sacrificed not the passover in a private high 
place; for it is said, Deut. xvi. “ Thon mayest 
not sacrifice the passover in any of thy gates.” 
We have learnt, that this is a prohibition to kill 
the passover in any private high place, although 
it be in a time when high places are permitted:-— 
From which excellent gloss of theirs, it appeareth, 
that there was more preciseness in bringing of the 
passover to the place where God’s name was put, 
and offering it at the tabernacle or the temple, 
than of any of the other sacrifices. And this was 
the reason, as was before intimated outof Kimcur, 
why in Hezekiah’s passover the Levites had the 
charge of killing, because the passovers were to 
be killed.in the court of the temple, whither the 
people being unclean-could not enter; for other- 
wise, if it had been done-without the court, they 
might as well have killed their own passovers as 
have eaten them. And this may be further con- 
firmed, in that the passover is called a korban: 
(Numb. ix. vii.) ‘* When certain men were defiled 
bya dead body, that they could not keep the 
Passover, they came to Moses, and said, Where- 
fore are we kept back, that we may not oFfrER an 
OFFERING to the Lord in his appointed season ?” 
‘And again,ver. xiii. “‘ If any one be clean, and for- 
beareth to keep the Passover, even that soul shall — 
be cut off, because he brought not an oFFERiNG 
‘(or a KORBAN) to the Lord in his appointed season.” 
Nothing was called an OFFERING, Or ἃ KORBAN, 
ΒΓ (πὶ which was breught and offered up to 
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God at the tabernacle. or temple where, his name 
was put... 

That. the blood of the passovers was to be 
sprinkled. by the priest, and fat only to be burnt 
upon the altar, although this must needs follow 
from the former, yet I prove it more particularly. 
thus: (Exod. xxiii. 18.) “Thou shalt not offer — 
the blood of my sacrifice with leavened bread ; 
neither shall the fat of my feast remain until the 
morning.” For by the general consent of the 
Jewish scholiasts, and all those Christian inter- 
preters that 1 have seen, this place is to be under- 
stood only of the passover; and therefore ONKE- 
Los, that famous Chaldee paraphrast, for st ΟἽ 
the blood of my sacrifice—made no question but 
to read it *npso7 the blood of my Passover.— 
But it appears undoubtedly from a parallel place 
in the 31th chapter of the same book, ver. 23. 
25, 26, where those 17, 18, and 19th verses of the 
23d cliapter are again repeated : ‘“‘ Thrice in the 
year shall all your men-children appear before the 
Lord.— Thou shalt not offer the blood of my- 
sacrifice with leaven, neither shall the sacrifice of 
the feast of the Passover be left unto the moruy 
ing. ‘The first of the first-fruits of thy land theu 
shalt bring into the house of the Lord thy God. 
Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother’s milk.” 
Here what was wanting in the former is supplied ; 
‘‘ Neither shall the sacrifice of the feast of the 
Passover be left unto the morning.” And I 
have set down the whole context with it, because 
it will be needful, for the better clearing of it, to 
consider its coherence with other verses, which is 
the very same in both chapters; and Isaac Abar- 
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Abarbanel hath set it down excellently in this 
manner. 3 

. First therefore, saith he, when God had spoken 
of the Jews appearing thrice’ before him every year, 
viz. at the feast of the Passover or of unleavened 
bread, the feast of weeks or Pentecost, the feast 
of tabernacles or in-gatheriig, τῶ ὍΥΤΟ wo 
SYD wSwO Om ΙΝ 553 10) ONT onn, 1.e. When 
he had spoken of these three feasts, he subjoins 
immediately, some rule concerning every one of 
them in particular :—First, for the Passover, in 
those words, “Thou shalt not offer the blood of 
my sacrifice with leaven, neither shall the sacri- 
fice of the feast of the Passover be left until the 
morning:” Secondly, for the feast of Pentecost, in 
those; ‘The first of the first-fruits of the land 
thou shalt bring into the house of the Lord thy 
God :” Thirdly, for the feast of tabernacles or in- 
gathering; ‘* Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his 
mother's milk;” which words, for want of this 
light of the context, were never yet sufficiently 
explained by any of our interpreters. And the 
thread of this. coherence alone led Abarbanel very 
near the true méaning of them, ere he was aware : 
jon OFF ON ly Sy πον Tw! ma AN any 
ΓΙΒῸΝ yon Jona oan bwad 519 Mey omyap 
DTN Win maw olwn> mmann, i.e. It seems 
most probable, that this command was occasioned 
froma custoni among the idolatrous Heathens, 
that atthe time of their gathering in of fruits, they 
were wont to boil a kid in the dam’s milk, think» 
ing, that by this means, they were made aceepta- 
ble to their gods, and did: procure a blessing by 
it:—To confirm which gloss, he tells us of a cus- 
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tom somewhat like to this, used in his time in 
some parts of Spain. 

But because Abarbanel doth not tell his tale 
so handsomely as he should, I will help him out. 
a little from an ancient Karraite, whose comment 
_ T have seen upon the Pentateuch, MS. (for the 
monuments of these Karraite Jews were never yet 
printed, and are very rarely seen in these Euro- 
pean parts). And it is thus: “ It was acustom of 
the ancient. Heathens, when they had gathered in 
all their fruits, ‘to take a kid, and boil it in the 
dam’s milk, and then mwa... in a magical way, 
to go about and besprinkle with it all their trees 
and fields, and gardens and orchards; thinking, 
by this means, they should make them fructify, 
and bring forth fruit again more abundantly the 
following year.” Wherefore, God forbid his peo- _ 
ple, the Jews, at the time of their in-gathering, . to 
use any such superstitious or idolatrous rite. And 
I produce this the rather, because Abarbanel, 
towards the end of his comment on this place, 
mentions a gloss ofsome KarraITisu author upon 
it, although it be altogether unlike to this, which 
we have here related. xd oyna 11ND ON pA ‘Day 
D pT oy ΤΊΒΠ awran Νὰ na wan Scribunt -sa- 
pientes Karreorum, Ne coquas hedum in lacte 
matris suze, hoc est,.Ne commisceatur germen 
cum radicibus. 

But to return. As from the coherence of the 
whole. context thus cleared, it is manifest, that 
this verse in both places is to be understood only 
of the Passover; so it may be-further confirmed 
from the Talmudists, who ever expound itin this 
sense, as appears by the Misna in Zebachin, chapter. 
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the sixth : mwyn Nba say yor ὃν npn ΠΝ omen 
He that killeth the passover with leaven, sinneth 
against a negative command—(which is more 
amongst the Jews than to sin against a positive), 
viz. that in these places already quoted, “ Thou 
shalt not offer the blood of my sacrifice with lea- 
ven ;” from whence they collected, as Maimonides 
tells us, that they were to put away leaven the 
fourteenth day, a day before the killing of the 
passover. Nay, this place cannot possibly be 
understood in any other sense, as of sacrifices in 
general, because leaven.was sometimescommanded 
with sacrifices, as Lev. vii. 13. 

But that the blood of the passovers was sprink- 
led, may be demonstrated further, not only from 
that of Hezekiah’s passover, 2 Chron. xxx. 16. 
‘The priests sprinked the blood, which they re- 
ceived from the hand of the Levites; for there 
were many in the congregation that were not sanc- 
tified ; therefore the Levites had the charge of 
killing the passovers;” but also from Josiah’s, 
chap. xxxv. ver. 11. which can no ways be evaded; 
They (that is), the Levites, killed the passover, 
and the priests sprinkled the blood from their 
hands, and the Levites flayed them.” Now the 
sprinkling of the blood is the essence of a sacri- 
fice, as before we noted from the Jewish doctors. 
.And therefore the. Passover must needs. be a sa- 
crifice : : ὅπερ ἔδει δεῖξαι. 

For a confirmation of all this, I will describe 
punctually the whole manner of the PASCHAL sa- 
.CRIFICE from the Misna of the Jewish Talmud, a 
monument of such antiquity, as cannot be dis- 
trusted in these rites. Nothing (say. they) was 
killed. before the morning sacrifice ;, _and after the 
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evening sacrifice, nothing but the passover. The 
evening sacrifice was usually killed between the 
eighth and ninth hour (that is, half an hour after 
two in the afternoon), and offered between the 
ninth and tenth (that is, half an hour after three). 
But in the evening of the Passover, the daily sa- 
crifice was killed an hour sooner; and after that 
began the killing of the passover, which was to 
be done between the two evenings; whereof the 
first began at noon, from the sun’s declination 
towards the west, the second at sun-set. Yet the 
pascha wight be killed before the daily sacrifice, 
if there were but one to stir the blood, and keep 
it from coagulating, till the blood of the daily sa- 
crifice were sprinkled; for that was always to be 
sprinkled first. The passovers were always killed 
by three several companies. When the court was 
once full, they shut the doors, and the priests 
stood all in their ranks, with round vessels in their 
hands, to receive the blood ; those that were of 
gold; ina rank by themselves, and those that were 
of silver ; all without bottoms, lest they should be 
set somewhere on the ground, and the blood con- 
geal in them. And they killed the passovers, as 
the peace-offerings, in any part of the court, be- 
cause they were DYpownp, the less holy things:— 
as ΣΤ up, the holy of holies,—were always 
to’ be killed’at the north side of the altar. The 
priests then took the blood, and gave it from one 
to another, till it came to him that stood next 
the altar; and he sprinkled it all at once towards 
the bottom of the altar, which was a square of 
thirty-two cubits, save that the south-east horn 
had no bottom. -. After the blood was sprinkled, . 
the lamb was flayed, and cut-up, the imurim, or 
- Ν ; 
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inwards, taken out and laid upon the altar; then 
the owner took up the lamb, with the skin of it, 
and carried it to hisown home. The first com- 
pany having ended, then the second came in, and 
afterward the third; and for every company they 
began a new HALLEL, and sang all the while the 
‘passovers were killing; and when they had fi- 
nished the hallel, they sang it over a second ‘time ; 
and when they had gone over it a second time, 
they began it a third time; although it was never 
known, that the third time they sang out the hal- 
lel quite, or came any further than ΠΝ. osname 


before the priests had done. he ude ee 


But because, besides these Talmud- ginning of | 
istic Jews, there is another sect of Kar- being per of 
RAITES, mentioned before (that reject han sume at 
all Talmudical traditions, which are not μα 0%, 
grounded upon Scripture), though little Ps. cxii. 

. and reached 
known amongst us, yet famous in the to the eid of 
orient; I will produce one testimony δὴ - 
of theirs also from an ancient manuscript, that so 
it may appear we have the full consent of all Jew- 
ish antiquity for this opinion. The author's name 
to me is uncertain, because the papers have lost 
both their beginning and end. But they contain 
in them divers large and complete discourses upon 
several arguments in the Karraite way, as about 
the Jewish year, the sabbath, the Passover, &c. 
_ Concerning the Passover, he divides his discourse 
into several chapters, whereof the title of one is 
this, nyo) Moen ΠΡ Dypoa, concerning the place 
where the passover was to be offered and eaten ;-— 
where he thus begins: Dipha NIN Nan Naw yt 
DIO) yer MN NST ns mart? Sn x) awn Nave 
YT YON NWT No Ox wot Me ΓΤ Wer 
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M13 oywps, i. 6. Know, that the offering of the 
passover was always in the place which God had 
chosen (to put his name there), as it 1s written,— 
**’Fhou shalt not sacrifice the passover within any 
of thy gates; and the place of the killing of the 
_ passover was in the court called Hesra, and the 
blood of it was poured out towards the bottom οὗ 
the altar, and the imurim or inward parts of it 
were burnt upon the altar, &c. 

Hence it was, that when Cestius once demanded 
what the number of the Jews was that resorted 
to Jerusalem, at the time of their solemn feasts, 
the priests made answer, and told him exactly 
how many lambs and kids were sacrificed at the 
Passover, εἰκοσίπεντε μυριάδες, πρόσδε πεντακισχίλια ἐξα- 
κόσια, twenty-five myriads five thousand and six 
hundred ;—which they could not have done, had 
not they sacrificed them at the temple. 

But what need have we of any more dispute? 
When the Passover was first kept in Egypt, were 
not the paschal lambs there killed in a sacrificial 
and expiatory way, when the blood thereof was 
to be sprinkled upon the houses, for God to look 
upon, and so pass over them? Itis true, they were 
killed in every private house; but the reason of 
that was, because there were then priests in every 
ὁ Vide claris. family, viz. the * first-born, which were 
Beldenum ce afterward redeemed, when the children 
Fontificat. _ of Israel gave up the whole tribe of 


Hebreor. l. 1. e e e e . 
c.ietde Levi to God for his service. Such priests 


Lege Heb, 88 these were those whom Moses sent to . 
Kiev. sacrifice, Exod. xxiv. 5. called there 
young men; ““ Moses sent young men of the chil- 
dren. of Israel, which offered burnt-offerings, and 


sacrificed peace-offerings to the Lord;” where 
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Onkelos the Chaldee paraphrast reads it mu 
ὙἼΣΩ 1, -he sent the first-born :—to which agreeth 
the Arabic translation of R. Saadiah, and the Per- 
sian of Tawasius, as Mr. Selden notes, whom ¥ 
cannot without honour mention, ds the glory of 
our pation for oriental learning. 

And was not the killing of the passover a spe- 
cial type of the death of Christ, the true sacrifice 
of the world ? Give me leave to note one thing to 
this purpose, upon the credit of Justin Martyr, in’ 
his dialogue with Trypho, that in the ancient He- 
brew copies of the Bible, there was in the book of 
Ezra a speech of his, which he made before the 
passover, expounding the mystery thereof con- 
cerning Christ; which, because it favoured the 
Christians, was timely expunged by the Jews. 
The speech was this : Kai et εἶπεν ᾿Ἐσδρὰς τῷ λαῷ, τοῦτο 
τὸ πάσχα ὁ Σωτὴρ ἡ ἡμῶν. Kat η καταφυγὴ ἡμῶν, Καὶ ἐὰν- 
διανοηθῆτε, καὶ ἀναβῇ ὑμῶν ἐπὶ τὴν καρδίαν, ὃ Ort μέλλομεν 
αὐτὸν ταπεινοῦν ἐν σημείῳ, καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα ἐλπί ἰσωμὲν ἐπ 
αὐτὸν, οὐ μὴ ἐρημωθῇ ὁ oO τύπος οὗτος εἰς τὸν ἅπαντα χρόνον, 
λέγει ὁ ὁ θεὸς τῶν δυνάμεων. Ἐάν δὲ μὴ πιστεύσητε αὐτῷ, μηδὲ 
εἰσακούσητε τοῦ κηρύγματος αὐτοῦ, ἔσεσθε ἐπίχαρμα τοῖς ἔθ- 
veot. i.e. Et dixit Esdras populo,; Hoc pascha Sal- 
vator noster et perfugium nostrum. Εἰ si ‘in ani- 
mum induxeritis, et. in cor vestrum ascenderit, 
᾿ quod humiliatari eum simus in signo, et postea 
speraturi in eum, non desolabitur locus iste ἴῃ. 
omne tempus, dicit Deus exercituum. Sin in 
eum, non credideritis, neque audieritis annun- 
‘eiationem ejus, deridiculum eritis gentibus.— 
Remarkable it is, if it be true; and the author 
deserves the better credit. in it, because he was 
a Samaritan, and therefore might be the better 
skilled in Jewish writings. . But however, Iam 
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sure the apostle tells us, not only that the Passover 
was a type of Christ, in respect of his déath, but 
also that the proper notion of the pasclial feast 
was to bea feast upon sacrifice, in those words, 
1 Cor. v. 7, 8. “‘ Christ our passover is sacrificed 
for us; therefore let us keep the feast (that is, the 
paschal feast upon this sacrificed Christ) with the 
unleavened bread of sincerity and truth.” Where, 
alluding to that common Jewish custom of feasting 
upon sacrifices, of which we have before spoken, 
he implies, that the paschal supper was a feast of 
the same nature, a sacrificial feast. 


CHAP. III. 


An answer to some objections against the Passover’s being a sacrifice : 
and the controversy about the day upon which the Jews kept the 
Passover about the time of our Saviour’s death discussed. Proved 
against Scaliger, and others of that opinion, that no-translation of 
feasts from one Feria to another were then in use. oO 


Bor yet we will not dissemble, what there is 
of any moment, either in antiquity or reason, 
against our own opinion, ere we let this discourse 
pass, but subject all to an impartial view. 

And first, the authority of Philo, who, in his 
third book De Vita Mosis, speaks thus concern- 
ing the Passover : Ev 7 οὐχ οἱ μὲν ἰδιῶται προσάγουσι 
τῷ βωμῷ τὰ ἱερεῖα, θύουσι δ᾽ οἱ ἱερεῖς ἀλλὰ νόμον προσ- 
τάξει σύμπαν: τὸ ἔθνος ἱερᾶται, τῶν κατὰ μέρος ἑκάστου τὰς 
ῥπὲρ αὐτῶν θυσίας ἀνάγοντες τότε καὶ χειρουργοῦντες. Ὁ 
μὲν οὖν ἄλλος ἅπας λεὼς ἐγεγήθει καὶ φαιδρὸς ἦν, ἑκάστου 
νομίζοντος ἱερωσύνῃ τετιμῆσθαι" i.e. In qua non ut alias 
plebeii homines victimas adducunt ad altare mac- 
tandas a sacerdotibus, sed jubente lege tota gens 
sacrificat, dum pro se quisque mactat hosttam 
guis manibus. Tunc universus populus exulta- 
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bat, unoquoque existimante se sacerdotii. digni- 
tate honoratum.—And again, in his book De De- . 
calogo: ‘Ev 9 θύουσι πανδημεὶ αὐτῶν ἕκαστος, τρὺς ἱερεῖς 
αὐτῶν οὐκ ἀναμένοντες, ἱερωσύνην τοῦ νόμεου χαρισαμένον τῷ 
ἔθνει παντὶ, μίαν ἡμέραν ἐξαίρετον ava πάν ἔτος, εἰς αὐτουργίαν 
θυσιῶν. Quando populariter singuli sacrificant, oon 
exspectatis.sacerdotibus, ipsi permissu legis fun- 
gentes sacerdotio, quotannis per unum diem des- 
tinatum huic negotio. 

But to this we answer, that Philo doth not here 
deny the Passover to be a sacrifice, but confirm 
it rather, in that he calls it often, here and else- 
where, θυσία, and saith, that they did ἀνάγειν, bring 
it to the altar,—and that the people did ἱερᾶσθαι, 
sacrifice ;—-and, doth only distinguish this paschal 
sacrifice from all the other sacrifices in this, that 
here, according to his opinion, eyery one of the 
people was ἱερωσύν τετιμημένος, honoured with the 
priestly office,—and that the law did ἱερωσύνην παντὶ 
τῷ ἔθνει χαρίζεσθαι, make every one a priest for that 
time, to offer up their own passover.— ὁ Scalig E. 
But moreover, it is well koown, that lench. Tiber. 
Philo,* though he were a Jew by nation, feo tiem in 
yet was very ignorant of Jewish cus- 2™"*: 


-Temp. de Cy- 
..toms, having beer born and bred up at clo Tudmorum 


Alexandria: and we have a specimen of Hog. Grotius 
his mistakes here, in that he seems to τ 

make this difference between the Passover and 
the other sacrifices, that they were only killed by 
the priest, but the people themselves killed their 
Own passovers, νόμον, προστάξει, and νόμον χαρισαμξ- 
νου, according to the law ;—where he means doubt- 
less that, in Exod. xii. 16. “‘ the whole assembly 
of the congregation of Israel shall kill it.” For 
this is that solenne delirium of our late authors also, 
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which we have chastised before. But, if he mean 
moreover, that the people did not only kill their 
passovers, but do all other priestly offices con- 
cerning them, when he says they were ἱερωσύνῃ re- 
τιμημένοι" this, as it hath no ground from Scripture 
(and, I think, will hardly find a patron now to © 
defend it), so it doth not.prejudice our opinion of 


the Passover’s being a sacrifice, but still much 


confirm it. 

Secondly, it may seem to some a kind of im- 
possibility to conceive, how so many sacrifices, as 
there must be at every Passover, could all be of- 
fered upon one altar, since there were no more Py 
the law permitted. Ὁ 

To which, nevertheless, 1 need not answer any 
thing but this; that there was nothing but the fat 
and-some of the inwards burnt upon the altar; 
and that the bigness of the altar was greater than 
perhaps is ordinarily conceived : for under the se- , 
cond temple, the area thereof, upon the top, was 
a square of twenty-eight cubits, as the Talmudists 
constantly relate; to which Josephus also agreeth 
very near, if the difference of those cubits, which 
he useth, be allowed. Only they may please to 
learn from the instance of Josiah’s Passover, 
which was said to beso great, that “there 
was no Passover like to that kept in Is- 
rael, from the days of Samuel the prophet, unto 
that time,” that this was possible to be done ; for 
it either is or must be confessed, that then they 
were all offered upon the altar. 

But, lastly, we must confess ingenuously, that 
there is one greaé difficulty yet behind,. concern- 
ing our Saviour’s last Passover, which, according 


¢ Chron. xxxv. 


to the general consent of our best divines, critics, 
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and chronologers, was kept a day before the Jews 
kept their Passover: whether therefore his pas- 
chal lamb, which he with his apostles did then 
eat, were first sacrificed at the temple ; and how 
could that be? 

Where, not to engage ourselves any more than 
meeds we must, in that nice and perplexed but 
famous controversy, concerning the time of the 
Jewish Passover about our Saviour’s death; it 
will not be amiss, first to take notice, that the La- 
tin church ever maintained the contrary opinion 
against the Greeks, viz. that the Jews kept the 
- Passover on the same night which our Saviour 
did: and though it be true, that of later times 
most of our best learned authors have. quitted 
that opinion of the Latins, and closed altogether 
with the Greeks, as Paulus Burgensis, Munster, 
Scaliger, and Casaubon; yet, notwithstanding, 
our countryman, Mr. Broughton (understanding, 
perhaps, better than they did, that the Jewish 
Passover was a true and proper sacrifice, and 
first, according to God's command, was to be of- 
fered up to God, before feasted on), espied a diffi- 
culty here concerning our Saviour’s Passover 
(which they took no notice of), that could not 
easily be solved ; and therefore, he thought good 
scindere nodum, as Alexander did, to cut the knot 
which he could not loose,—and absolutely to 
deny, that the Jewish Passover, and ‘our Sa- 
viour’s, were then celebrated on two several nights. 
Aud he is of late seconded by Johannes Cloppen- 
burg, a Belgic divine (in an epistle written upon 
this argument to Ludovicus De Dieu), insisting 
upon the very same ground, because the paschal 
Jamb, -which Christ with his disciples did eat, 
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- could not have been sacrificed at the temple, un- 
less it had been at the same time when the Jewish 
Passover was solemnly celebrated. . His words 
to this purpose, expressing fully Mr. Broughton’s 
sense, are these ““ Non potuit mactari agnus pas- 
chalis extra templum Hierosolymitanum : In tem- 
- plo mactari non potuit citra generalem populi 
consensum: Quare neque dies mactationis potuit 
anticipari.” It follows, .‘‘ Vel ergo dicendum 
Christum.comedisse agnum non mactatum in tem- 
plo, atque hoc facto (quod absit) legem violasse ; 
(juxta legem enim agnus privatim comedendas e 
templo deferendus domi erat in edes privatas, - 
post igne absumtam in templo adipem, et sangui- 
, nem delatum ad altare); vel Judzos eodem tem- 
pore cum Christo pascha celebrasse.” 

But I must confess, although I am as much ad- 
dicted to that hypothesis of the Passover’s being 
a sacrifice, and as tender of it as Mr. Broughtor 
could be, or any body else; yet I cannot but yield 
myself captive to truth, on which side soever it 
presents itself, and though it be εἰς καθαίρεσιν τῶν 
ἰδίων (as Aristotle saith a philosopher should do), 
to the destruction of our own phenomena. 

And indeed those two places especially, brought 
out of St. John’s gospel, to prove that the Jews 
kept their Passover the day after our Saviour did 
᾿ his, seem to me to be unanswerable, nor any way 
cured by those σοφὰ φάρμακα, which are applied to 
them. oo 
The first is chap. xix. ver. 14. where, the next 
day after Christ had kept his Passover with his 
disciples, when Pilate delivered him up to the 
Jews to be crucified, it is said, that it was thea 
παῤασκευὴ Tou Πάσχα, the preparation of the Pass; 
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over ;—where they tell as, that by the preparation 
of the Passover is meant the preparation of the 
sabbath, on which the second day of the Pass- 
over fell. But, En jecur criticum! as Scaliger 
sometimes cries out; and what a far-fetched con- 
ceit 15 this! 

The second is that in chap. xviii. ver. 28. 
When Jesus was led into Pilate’s judgment-hall, 
early in the morning, it is said, that the Jews 
themselves went not into the judgment-hall, lest 
they should be defiled, but that they might eat 
the passover. Here we are told, that by eating 
the passover is meant the eating of the chagi- — 
gah, that was killed the day before with the pass- 
over, whereof something, perhaps, remained till 
the day following. And this gloss is little better 
than the former; for, although they appeal to 
that place in Deut. xvi. 2: to prove, that the cha- 
gigah was sometimes called by the name of pass- 
over, which indeed, if our English translation 
were authentic, would make something for them; 
“ Thou shalt therefore sacrifice the passover unto 
the Lord thy God of the flock and the herd,” as 
if there had been a passover of oxen, as well as 
of sheep; yet in the Hebrew the words run thus, 
SPINE TN ΠΤ MDa Anan, which, according to-a 
several punctuation, and a several supplying of 
something that must'be understood, may be ex- 
pounded several ways; any of which is far better 
than that which oar English translators have un- 
happily pitched upon. 

Onkelos, in his paraphrase (which seldom me- 
rits that name, being indeed commonly nothing 
but. a rigid version, reads: it thus, Dp NTDD DIN 
TAN TO NUP NOD Ny ID yo Pode mT, ie. And 
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thou shalt sacrifice the passover before the Lord 
thy God of the sons of the flock, and the peace- 
offerings (thereof) of oxen ;—which interpretation 
is followed by R. Solomon and Aben-Ezra, jxx 
pbw> tpn) nopn arn, i. e. sheep for the Passover, 
and oxen for the peace-offerings, or the chagt- 
gah,—And it may be confirmed from that of Jo- 
siah’s Passover, 2 Chron. xxxv. 7. “ Josiah gave 
to the people, of the flock, lambs.and kids, all for 
the Passover-offerings, to the number of thirty 
thousand, and three thousand bullocks:” where 
the bullocks, or the herd, are divided from the 
Passover-offerings, because they served for the 
- peace-offerings, or the chagigah, as appeareth 
from ver. 13. ‘“ They roasted the passovers with 
fire, according to the ordinance; but the oTHER 
HOLY OFFERINGS (that is, the peace-offerings, or 
chagigah) sod they in pots, and cauldrons, and 
pans.” Nachmanides hath. another interpretation 
of it to this purpose, 325 ὍΔ Aw NM NODA My 
NIT NT WPI 23) OW ON ὝΡΞΊ wy, 1.6. He com- ΄ 
mandeth here the passover, which was a lamb, 
as he had said before—(making the pause there); 
and 3) NX the flock and the herd; or the sheep 
and the kids, and the young bullocks, for the 
chagigah ; ;—giving other instances, in which the 
conjunctive particle vax, which he doth here sup- 
_ ply, is in like manner to be understood. 

And this exposition is rather approved than 
the former, not only by Abarbanel, but also by the 
Karraite, which I have before commended; who, 
quoting one R. Aaron for the author of it, doth 
express it thus: ἸῺΝ SIN) Vaxy Wid TIN WON TM 
ΩΣ ΝΥ wa APA NS ANY pbx md nop Anan 
TN ΟΡ MN mon, i..e..The word nnan (Thoa 
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shalt sacrifice) is to be repeated ἀπὸ κιονοῦ before 
THE FLOCK AND THE HERD, thus,—And thou 
shalt sacrifice the passover to the Lord thy God, 
and thou shalt sacrifice sheep and oxen, or the 
flock and the herd ; as in like manner, Prov. xxx. 
3. the particle (x9 not) is to be repeated ἀπὸ κοινοῦ 
from the former part of the verse.—So that it 
cannot hence be proved, that the peace-offerings, 
offered with the passover, were ever called by 
the name of Passover. 

There is. another. place in the same evangelist, 
that hath not been observed by any one, to this 
purpose, which, if it were rightly understood, 
would be as clear a testimony as any of the rest. 
And it isin the 19th chapter, ver. 31. ἦν γὰρ pe- 
γάλη ἡ ἡμέρα ἐκείνη τοῦ Σαββάτου, for that sabbath-day 
was a great day.—Meyadn ἡμέρα, in the Greek of 
the Hellenists, is used for the first, or the last day 
of every solemn feast, in which there was a holy 
convocation to the Lord. This appeareth from 
Isa. i. 13. ‘“‘ Your new-moons and sabbaths, the 
calling of assemblies (which was the first and 
last day of the feast), I cannot away with :” which 
the Septuagint render thus, Tac Noupnviac ὑμών καὶ 
ta Σάββατα, καὶ τὰς μεγάλας ἡμέρας, Your new-moons 
and sabbaths, and your GREAT DAYs.—For the 
last day of the feast we have it used by our evan- 
gelist, chap. vii. ver. 37. ‘‘ In the last day, the 
GREAT DAY of the feast, ἡμέρᾳ τῇ μεγάλῃ τῆς ἑορτῆς 3 
and doubtless by the same evangelist for the first 
day of the feast, in this place: and therefore the 
Jews did not eat their passover till the night be- 
fore, which was the. same night our Saviour was 
crucified. 

Which may be strengthened farther by this ar- 
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gument; that if the Jews -had celebrated their 
Passover the same night which our Saviour did 
his, it is certain, they would never have gone 
about immediately with swords and staves to have 
apprehended him, and then have brought him 
to the high-priest’s hall, and afterward have ar- 
raigned him at Pilate’s judgment-seat, and lastly 
have crucified him; all the same day. For the 
first day of unleavened bread was, by the law, a 
holy convocation to the Lord, on which it was 
not lawful to do any work; and we know the 
Jews were rigid enough in observing these legal 
ceremonies. 

If then it must be granted, that our Saviour; 
with his disciples, kept the Passover. the night 
before. the vulgar Jews did celebrate it, our next 
work is to shew, how it might be probable, that 
our Saviour’s passover was first sacrificed at the 
temple. 

And here, perhaps, I might run for shelter to 
that story in Suidas, upon the word Ἰησοῦς, that 
Christ was enrolled into the number of the two: 
and-twenty legal priests, that served at the altar, 
from the pretended confession of an ancient Jew 
in Justinian’s time; and then he might possibly 
sacrifice his own passover at the temple, though 
the Jews had not solemnized theirs till the day 
after; but that I hold this to be a mere fable, 
and ‘that not only ridiculous, but impious. 

Or I might take up the opinion of the Greeks, 
that Christ did not keep a true legal .Passover, but 
a feast of unleavened bread in imitation of it ; or, 
*In Annot.ad 85 the learned Hugh* Grotius (who hath 
Matt.c. xxvi Jately asserted this opinion) expresseth 
it, ‘not Πάσχα ᾿θύσιμον, but μνημονεντικὸν; such as the 
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Jews at this day keep, because the temple being 
down, their sacrifices are all ceased. But this 
opinion hath been exploded by most of our late 
-authors; and indeed I can no way satisfy myself 
in it, and therefore will not acquiesce in this an- 
swer. ἡ 

But before we are able to give a true account 
of this query, we must search a little deeper into 
the true ground of this difference between our 
Saviour’s Passover and the Jews’. 

The common opinion is, that the Jews in our 
Saviour’s time were wont to translate their festi- 
vals from one Feria to another upon several occa- 
sions; as, whenever two festivals were immedi- 
ately to follow one another, to join them into one; 
and therefore, when any fell upon the sixth Ferza, 
to put it over to the next Feria or the sabbath, to 
avoid the concurrence of two sabbaths together ; 
in the same manner as the Jews use to do in their 
calendar at this day, where they have several 
rules to this purpose, expressed by abbreviatures, 
thus, Adu, Badu, Gahaz, Zabad, Agu; whereof 
each letter is a numeral for some Feria. The rule 
for the Passover is 2, Badu; that is, that it 
should not be kept on the second, fourth, or sixth 
Feria. (There is an extract of a Rabbinical de- 
cree to this purpose, under the name of R. Elie- 
zer, in Munster upon Matt. chap. xxvi.) And 


᾿ς therefore, at this time, when our Saviour was cru- 


cified, the Passover falling upon the sixth Feria, 
or Friday, was, say they, by the Jews translated, 
according to this rule, to the next Feria, and kept 
on Saturday, or the sabbath; but our Saviour, not 
regarding these traditions, observed that day pre- 
cisely which was commanded in the law, ἐν 7 ἔδει 
᾿ς VOL. Iv. Β 
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θύεσθαι τὸ πάσχα, (Luke xxii. 7.) that ts, as they ex- 
pound it, “upon which the Passover ouGHT to 
have been killed ;” which was Friday, the day 
before. . 
᾿ς But, under favour, I conceive, that all these de. 
_crees, together with that rattocenzum, or calendar, 
to which they do belong, were not then in use in 
our Saviour’s time (although it be so confidently 
averred by the incomparable Joseph Scaliger), but 
long since invented by the Jews. Which I shafl 
make appear ; 

First, In that the ancient Jews, about and since 
our Saviour’s time, often solemnized as well the 
_ Passovers, as the other feasts, upon the Ferias 
next before and after the sabbaths, and those 
other Ferias, which have been made rejectitious 
since by that calendar. In the Talmudical title 
Succoth, chapter the last, we read of ὙΌΣ 310 OF 
τ Ὁ pI md pa naw> that is, a feast going im 
mediately before, or following immediately after, 
the sabbath.— And in Betzah,chap. i. ΠΥ bn 3 oF 
im and naw naw ay my onw, a feast, that falls 
.to be on the evening of the sabbath, or the day 
after the sabbathIn Chagigah, the second - 
chapter, N2w anya MT Sw mxy; which is to the 
same purpose with the former. More particu- 
larly concerning the Passover Pesachim, chap. 
vii. sect. 10. ‘* Ossa, nervi, et omne residuum ag- 
ni paschalis, cremantor sexto decimo: siis dies . 
SABBATUM, decimo septimo.” From this, and di- 
vers like places of the Talmud, Aben Ezra on 
Lev. xxiii. 4. observes, mmw ΠΡ Ἢ NbN OWI 
ΥἹΒΩ mos, There be divers instances in the Misna 
and the Gemara of the Passovers being kept in 
‘BADU,—that ‘is, ‘on those days, which were made 
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rejectitious in the late calendar, the second, fourth, 
and sixth Feria. Therefore, these translations 
wére not in use when the doctors of the Misna 
and'Gemara lived. 

Seeondly, In that the Jews ever, while the tem- 
ple stood, observed their new moons and feasts, 
according to the φάσις or appearance—of the moon, 
and therefore had no calendar for their rule to 
sanctify their feasts by, but they were then sanc- 
tified by the heavens, as the Misna speaks. This 
is so clearly delivered by R. Moses Ben Maimon, 
in that excellent Halachah, entitled, Kippusx 
Ffacenopesu,that I wonder so many learned men, 
that are well skilled in those authors, should miss 
of it. For having spoken of the rales of observ- 
ing the φάσις, he then adds, that these were never 
made use of since the Sanhedrin ceased in the 
land of Israel, after the destruction of the temple ; 
since which time they have used a calendar, cal- 
culated according to the middle motion of the 
MOOR. PII wy wIaw NIT won Aw) m2 oA MIN 
Naw dy ΤΥ ῬΎΤΓΟΟ OW PNw por paw poy ΥΩ 
ΓΤ DOYS NO TPN Ppprd PNY ONT ID Naw ὌΝ ΓΤ 
PUT UN OPI? OW) ἸΝ ΤΌΝ ΤΙ OPN ΠῚ Pawns ΤΣ or 
ora: Et hec erat traditio Mosis in monte Sinai, 
quod omni tempore, quo duraret Sanhedrin, con- 
stituerent Neomenias juxta φάσιν: hoc vero tem- 
pore, quo jam cessavit Sanhedrin, constituerent 
secundum calculum hunc astronomicum, quo nos 
hodie utimur: nec ullo modo jam ad gaow nos as- 
tringimus, cum sepe contingat, ut dies, legitimus 
secundum nostrum calculum vel concurrat cum 
lunari φάσει, vel antevortat eam unica die, vel etiam 
subsequatur.—And again, a little after; most punc- 
tually; [ΠΊΣΤΙΣ sawn sw ete Sabian cna ne 
PITTI ἽΝΌΣ Nv One YAN naw nya ΟΠ ‘nan Hon 
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MSD Ty Nd ὮΣΙ ὯΔ 1D) MWD MIT Ὁ Save nap 
pons wT Stu yan ΠΡ Sy xan, Quando primum 
coeperunt omnes Israelite computare, secundum 
hunc calculum? A fine doctorum Talmudicorum, 
quando jam desolata erat terra Israel, neque erat 
consistorium aut synedrium, quod determinaret: 
nam per omnes dies doctorum Misnze et doctorum 
Gemare, usque ad Abeum et Rabbeum, acqui- 
escebant omnes Judzi in sanctione terre Israelis. 
—And those rules forementioned of not keeping 
the several feasts upon such and such Fersas 
, were made together with this calendar, as the 
same author there also avoucheth : Pawn ΠΡ PR 
TDN wow TAT NIp> NAT Mt PAWN ἜΣ NN 13 Tt 
THT OM MASP OV wy ΔΈ "ΠῺΝ OND ΝΌΣΟΝ, ¢. 6. 
In this account they never constituted the new- 
moon of Tisri upon Adu, because this account 
was made according to the conjunction of the sun 
and moon in the middle-motion; therefore, now 
they constituted some legitimate and other rejéc- 
titious days, which they could not. do before, 
when the new-moon (and therefore all the other 
feasts) was determined according to the φάσις. 

But the Talmud was not completely finished 
till about the five hundredth year of the Christian 
era; therefore this Jewish calendar, and these 
rules concerning the translation of feasts, were 
not in being till about that time, and so could be 
no reason of this difference between the time, in 
which our Saviour solemnized the Passover, and 
the other Jews. 

For further confirmation hereof, we may ob: 
serve, that the Karraites, which have rejected the 
fond traditions of the Pharisees, retain still the 
ancient custom of. reckoning their new-moorg-ero 
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τῆς φάσεως, as * Scaliger himself hath ,, 
well observed: though in this he were Temp. p. 
mistaken, that he thought they had as- ἦν 
sumed it of late, merely out of hatred to the other 
Jews, whereas they have kept it in a constant suc- 
cession from antiquity, and hold it still as neces- 
sary by Divine right. ppnynmm Nw DDN (saith my 
author) ownpo ΠΤ mado yoraw ma on bet baw 
PIT wy NI ΠΡ wpm Wn: MT MOY Own 


CAN OAS WT II ΟΥ̓ΤῚ sine yay won be. 
This is confessed by all Israel, that from the time 


of the kingdom they were ever wont to conse- 
crate the new-moons by the φάσις and the very 
etymon of the word chodesh implies so much, for 
it signifies the renewing of something ; so that it is 
denominated from the change of the moon, or 
phasis, as the epocha and beginning of it.— And 
this is one of the great controversies to this day 
between those two sects of the Jews, the on yp’ 
or Karrei,—and Ὁ), or Rabbanzi ;—which is 
grown at length to such a height, that the Kar- 
raites, deciphering the conditions of those wit- 
nesses, whose testimonies might be accounted va- 
lid for the φάσις, make this for one, that they 
should no way belong to the sect of Rabbinists: 
‘which perhaps to observe in the author's own 
‘words would not be unpleasant roic φιλαρχαίοις Kat 
φιλολόγοις. WANT WPD ANYTA Por A Now WT NNN 
‘app D>yowrn ny Sap> se TET ΠῚ TAM ian ny 
DIT IAD TY ΡΣ ΏΣΠ Ay sme oN ome 
ἜΣ yp man mr > 5ap> yw pe) cammy Onw re 
TID M3 OION OF WWW> NNW | YS) MA wan Dp 
‘WP MINN jay, ὃ. 6. A second condition is, that 
‘they be not such, as hold an opinion concerning 
the sanctification of the new-moon different from 
the opinion.of our wise men concerning the pha- 
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sis, and in most of théir. appointed times they 
agree with us. But we may not receive the tes- 
timony of any one that is of the sect of the Rab- 
bins, because they are divided from us in this ; 
and although they be our brethren and our flesh, 
yet herein they have rebelled and grieved his Holy 
Spirit. 

Having thus disproved the commonand received 
' opinion, and removed the false ground of this dif. 
ference of time between our Saviour’s Passover 
- and the Jews, we come, in the next place, to lay 
down the true, which must be derived from that 
way of reckoning the months, and of determining 
the ywonn we', the head or beginning of the month, 
—which was in use in our Saviour’s time, which 
(as we have shewed already in general) was by 
the φάσις" so it will be expedient to describe the 
whole manner of it more particularly from avu- 

thentic authors.* 


* Talmud Ba- | 
byl.in Rosh In the great or outer court of the tem- 


Mashanah, et ple, there was a house called Beth-Ja- 
Kidlish He-" Zek, where the senate sat all the thir- 

tieth day of every month, to receive the 
witnesses of the moon’s appearance, and to exa- 
mine them. And here they always had a feast 
provided for the entertainment of those that came, 
‘to encourage men to come the more willingly. In 
ancient times they « did admit of strangers, and re- 
ceive their testimony, if it were approved upon 
examination. But when the heretics (that is, the 
Christians) afterward grew up, by whom (they 
‘say) they were sometimes deluded, ‘they began 
to grow shy, and to admit of none but such as 
were approved of to be of the Jews’ religion. If 
there came approved witnesses upon the thirtieth 
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day of the φάσις seen, then the chief man of the.se- 
nate stood up and pronounced Mexuppasi, it is 
sanctified ;—and the people standing by caught 
the word from him, and cried out MEKUDDASH, 
MexuppasH. Whereupon there was notice pre-_ 
sently given to all the country ; which was done 
at first by torches from mountain to mountain, till 
at-length the Christians (they say) abused them in 
that ‘kind also with false fires; wherefore they 
were fain to send messengers from place to place 
over the whole land, to give intelligence of the 
new-moon. But if, when the consistory had sat 
all the thirtieth day, there came no approved wit- 
nesses of the φάσις, then they made an intercala- 
tion of one day in the former month, and decreed 
the following one-and-thirtieth day to be the ca- 
lends. And yet, notwithstanding, if after the 
fourth or fifth day there should come some wit- 
nesses from afar, that testified they had seen the 
φάσις in its due time, nay, though they. came to- 
wards the end of the month (emo W31"DN) the 
senate, when they had used all means by affright-. 
ing them from taat testimony, that so, if it were 
possible, they might decline a new consecration 
(after they had already made an embolism in the 
former month) if the witnesses remained constant, 
were then bound to alter the beginning of the 
month, and reckon it a day sooner, to wit, from 
the thirtieth day. 

Here we see the true ground of the difference 
of a day, that might arise continually about .the 
calends of the month, and so.consequently about 
any of. the other feasts, which did all. depend on 
them ;. viz. between the true time of the moon’s 
φάσις, upon the thirtieth day, and that of the se-. 
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nate’s decree, a day after. For since it appears | 
out of their own monuments, how unwilling they 
were, having once made’a consecration of the neo- 
menia, to alter it again; it may be probably con- 
ceived, that, in those degenerated times, the se- 
nate might many times refuse to accept the testi- 
mony of undoubted witnesses : and then, it seems, 
they had such a canon as this, Mx Wipy mms 
PN? Dan paym wp ΠῚ ma Oyo Pr Dw ΓΔ ww 
wows mw yx orn Sy own, that whatsoever 
time the senate should conclude of for the calends 
of the month, though it were certain they were 
in the wrong, yet all were bound to order their 
feasts according to it:—Which I cannot think 
was approved of by our Saviour, and the most 
pious Jews. And, therefore, I conceive it most 
probable, that this was the very case between our 
Saviour’s Passover and the Jews’, in that he fol- 
lowed the true φάσις, confirmed by sufficient and 
assured witnesses; but the other Jews supersti- 
tiously observed the pertinacious decree of the 
senate of Sanhedrin, which was for the day after. 

And now, at last, we are come again to the 
acme of the question that was first propounded, 
How our Saviour’s passover, notwithstanding all 
this, might be sacrificed the day before those of 
the other Jews were. — 

To.which I answer, that upon this ground, not 
only our Saviour and his apostles, but also divers 
others of the most religious Jews, kept the Pass- 
over upon the fifteenth day from the true φάσις of 
In Pansip 4 thle Moon, and not from the senate’s de- 
Heri = cree, which I may confirm from the 
testimony of Epiphanius, that reports there was, 
at this time, θόρυβος, a tumult and contention, 
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amongst the Jews about the Passover; and so 
‘we may easily persuade those other evangelists, 
that intimate Christ’s Passover to have been so- 
lemnized, when many others kept it, to agree 
_with St. John, who assures us, that it was also by 
divers Jews kept the day after. Νοῦν, it was a 
custom among the Jews, in such doubtful cases 
as these, which oftentimes fell out, to permit the 
feasts to be solemnized, or passovers killed, on 


_ two several days together. Maimonides affirmeth, 


that, in the remoter parts of the land of Israel, 
they always solemnized the feast of the new- 
moons two days together; nay, in Jerusalem it- 
self, where the senate sat, they kept the new- . 
moon of Tisri, which was the beginning of the 
year, twice, lest they should be mistaken in it. 
In the Talmud we have an instance of the Pass- 
over’s being kept two days together, because the 
new-moon was doubtful, in Gemarah Rosh Ha- 
shanah, cap. i. Hence the Karraites, who still 
keep the ancient custom of observing the moon’s 
φάσις, retain it as a rule to this day, om ὃ πῶ" 
pop, observare duos dies propter dubium.—Nay, 
the Rabbinical Jews themselves, since they have 
changed the phasis for the synod or conjunction 
of the moon in the middle motion, in imitation 
hereof, still observe to keep the Passover two 
days together, tisdem ceremoniis, as the learned 
author of the Jewish Synagogue reports ; and Sca- 
liger himself, not only of.that, but also of the 
other feasts, “" Judzi post institutionem hodierni — 
computi eandem solennitatem celebrant biduo, 
propterea quod mensem incipiant'a medio motu 
lune: itaque ONDA ANAND ppop propter dubium 
conjunctionis luminarium; Pascha celebraat. 15. 
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et 16. Nisan, Pentecosten 8. et 7. Sivan, Sceno- 
pegia 15. et 16. Tisri; idque vocant Ὁ 9 210 OY 
‘nydi, Festum secundem exsiliorum. 

Now then we see, that nothing hinders, but 
that the Passover might be a sacrifice. And thus 
we have hitherto cleared the way. 


CHAP. IV. 


Demonstrated, that the Lord’s supper in the Christian church, in re- 
ference to the true sacrifice of Christ, is a parallel to the feasts upon 
sacrifices both in the Jewish religion and heathenish superstition. 


Bur lest we should seem all this while to set up 
fancies of our own, and then sport. with them, we 
come now to demonstrate and evince, that the 
Lord’s supper, in the proper notion of -it, is EPU- 
LUM EX OBLATIS, Or ἃ FEAST UPON SACRIFICE}; ID 
the same manner with the feasts upon the Jewish 
sacrifices under the law, and the feasts upon EI- 
AQAOOCYTA, (things offered to idols) among the 
heathens: and that from a place of Scripture, 
where all these three shall be compared together, 
and made exact parallels to one another. 


1 CorintH. chap. x. 


14. Wherefore, my dearly beloved, flee from 
idolatry. ᾿ 

15. I speak as to wise men, judge ye what I say. 

16. The cup of blessing, which we bless, is it 
not the communion of the blood of Christ? The | 
bread, which we break, is it not the communion 
of the body of Christ? 

18. Beliold Israel after the flesh; are not they 
which eat of the sacrifices partakers of the altar? 
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20. Now I say, that the things, which the Gen- 
tiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, and not to 
God; and I would not, ‘that ye should have fel- 
-lowship with devils. | 

21. Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord and 
the cup of devils ; ye cannot be partakers of the 
Lord’s table, and the table of devils. | 


Where the apostle’s scope being to convince 
the Corinthians of the unlawfulness of eating 
things sacrificed to idols, he doth it in this man- 
ner: shewing, that though an idot were truly no- 
thing, and things sacrificed to idols were physic-— 
ally nothing, as different from other meats, (as, it 
seems, they argued, and St. Paul confesses, ver. 
19.) yet morally and circumstantially, to eat of 
things sacrificed to idols in the idol’s temple, was 
to consent with the sacrifices, and to be guilty 
of them. 

Which he doth illustrate, first, from a parallel 
rite in Christian religion; where the eating and 
drinking of the body and blood of Christ, offered 
up to God upon the cross for us in the Lord’s 
supper, Is a real communication in his death and 
sacrifice: ver. 16. ‘‘ The cup of -blessing, which 
we bless, is it not the communion of the blood of 
Christ? The bread, which. we break, is it not ‘the 
communion of the body of Christ ?” 

Secondly, From another parallel of the same 
rite among the Jews ; where always they, that ate 
of the sacrifices, were accounted partakers of the 
altar, that is, of the sacrifice offered up upon the 
altar, ver. 18. “‘ Behold Israel after the flesh; are 
not they which eat of the sacrifices partakers of 
the altar?” “In veteri lege quicunque admitte- 
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bantur ad edendum de hostiis oblatis, censeban- 
tur ipsius sacrificii, tagquam pro ipsis oblati, fieri 
participes, et per illud sanctificari;” as a late 
commentator fully expresses it. | 
_ Therefore, as to eat the body and blood of 
Christ in the Lord’s supper, is to be made par- 
taker of his sacrifice offered up to God for us; as 
to eat of the Jewish sacrifices under the law, was 
‘to partake in the legal sacrifices themselves : so to 
-eat of things offered up in sacrifice to idols, was 
to be made partakers of the idol-sacrifices, and 
therefore was unlawful. | 

. For the things which the Gentiles sacrifice, 
they sacrifice to devils; but Christ’s body and 
blood were offered up in sacrifice unto God, and 
therefore they could not partake of both together, | 
the sacrifice of the true God, and the sacrifice of 
devils. “ Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord, 
and, the cup of devils; ye cannot be partakers of 
the Lord’s table, and the table of devils.” St. 
Paul’s argument here must needs suppose a per- 
fect analogy between these three, and that they 
are all parallels to one another ; or else it hath no 
strength. Wherefore I conclude from hence, that 
the Lorp’s ΔΌΡΡΕΕΒ is the same among Christians, 
In respect. of the Christian sacrifice, that among 
the Jews the feasts upon the legal sacrifices were, 
and among the Gentiles the feasts upon the idol 
sacrifices; and therefore EPULUM SACRIFICIALE, 
OY EPULUM EX OBLATIS, ὍΠΕΡ ἜΔΕΙ ΔΕΙ͂ΞΑΙ... 


/ 
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CHAP. V. 


The result of the former discourse; that the Lord’s supper is not a 
sacrifice, but a feast upon a sacrifice. 


Tus having declared and demonstrated the true 
notion of the Lord’s supper, we see then how that 
theological controversy, which hath cost so many 
disputes, whether the Lord’s supper be a sacrifice, 
is already decided : for it is not sacRIFIcIUM, but 
EPULUM EK ΤΗΣ OYSI'AS, not A sAcRIFICE, but 
a feast upon sacrifice ;—or else, in other words, 
not OBLATIO SACRIFICII, but, as Tertullian ex- 
cellently speaks, PARTICIPATIO SACRIFICII, not 
the offering of something up to God upon an al- 


tar, but the eating of something which comes from ἡ 


God's altar,—and is set upon our tables. Nei- 
ther was it ever known amongst the Jews or hea- 
thens, that those tables, upon which they did eat 
their sacrifices, should be called by the name of 
altars. St. Paul, speaking of the feasts upon the 
idol-sacrifices, calls the places, upon which they 
were eaten, “ the table of devils,” because the de- 
vils’ meat was eaten on them; not the altars of de- 
vils: and yet doubtless he spake according to 
the true propriety of speech,.and in those techni- 
cal words, that were then in use amongst them. 
And, therefore, keeping the same analogy, he must 
needs call the communion-table by the name of 
the Lord’s table, ὁ. 6. the table, upon which God’s 


meat is eaten; not his altar, upon which it is of-~- 


fered. It is true, an altar is nothing but a table ; 
but .it.is a table upon which Gop _ himself. eats, 


—_ 
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consuming the sacrifices by his holy fire: but 
when the same meat is given from Gop unto us to 
eat of, the relation being changed, the place on 
which ΜῈ eat is nothing but a table. 

And because it is not enough in any discourse, 
as Aristotle well observeth in his Ethics, to con- 
fate an error, unless we can also shew τὸ αἴτιον τοῦ 
ψεύδους, the cause of that error ;—having thus disco- 
vered the true notion of the Lord’s supper, we 
may easily discern from hence also, hew that mis- 
take grew up, and that by the degeneration of 
this. truth. There is a sacrifice in the Lerd’s 


‘supper symbolically, but not there as offered up 


to God, but feasted on by us; and so nota sacri- 
fice, but a sacrificial feast; which began too soon 
to be misunderstood. ΝΕ 


_ CHAP. VI. 


The further improvement of that general notion, how the Lord’s 
supper is a federal rite between God and us, at large: concluded 
with a memorable story out of Maimonides and Nachmanides. 


_J sHOULD now come to make some further im- 


provement of this general notion of the Lord’s. 
supper, by shewing what these feasts upon the sa- 
crifice did signify under the law; and then apply- 
ing the same in a more perfect manner to the 
Lord’s supper under the gospel, being warranted 
thereuato by that analogy, which is between 
them. But because there may be divers glosses 
and interpretations of these feasts upon the sa- 
crifices, which are obvious to every common un- 
derstanding, we will decline them all, and pitch 
only upon one, which is not so vulgarly under- 
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stood ; and it is this, that the eating of God's sa- 
crifice Was ἃ FEDERAL RITE ‘between God and 
those that offered them ; according to the custom 
of the ancients, and especially in those oriental 
parts, to confirm and ratify their covenants by 
eating and drinking together. 

Thus when Isaac made a covenant with Abime- 
lech the king of Gerar, the text saith, Gen. xxvi 
‘‘ He made him and those that were 
with him a feast, and they did eat and drink, and 
rose up betimes in the morning, and sware to one 
another.” 

When Laban made a covenant with Jacob, 
Gen. xxxi. 44. “ Now, therefore, come (saith La- 
ban) let us make a covenant, { and thou,. and 
let it be for a witness between me and thee:” 
then it follows in the text, ‘‘ They took stones, 
and made a heap, and did eat there upon the heap; 
and Laban called it JEGAR-sAHADUTHA, in his 
Chaidee tongue, but Jacob (in the Hebrew lan- 
guage) GALEED, ὃ. 6: a heap of witness ;—imply- 
ing, that those stones, upon which they had eaten 
and drank together, should be a witness against 
either of them that should first violate that cowe- 
nant. R. Moses Bar Nachman, in his comment, 
thus glosseth upon this place, p12 uy Dw IN 
man ms One προ ad maa ON FTN 
ΓΤ OF TWIN Nat PAD Bnawa cops IN TaN 
mons, 2. ὁ. They did eat there a little upon the 
heap for.a memorial; because it was the manner. 
of those that enter into covenant, to eat both. to- 
gether of the same bread, as asymbol of love and 
friendship.—And Isaac Abrabanel. much to. the 
purpose, Ww by ond oYDINTY ory. ab ΠΝ 
ΟΝ OM aU INK, ὁ. 6. It was an ancient cus- 
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tom amongst them, that they, which did eat bread 
together upon the same table, should be accounted 
ever afterwards as entire brethren.—And in this 
sense he conceiveth that place, Lamentations 
v. 6. may be expounded ; ‘“ We have given the 
‘hand to the Egyptians and to the Assyrians by 
fulness of bread,” 7. 6. We have made a covenant 
with them. . 
Joshua ix..14. When the Gibeonites came . 
to the Israelites, and desired them to make a 
league with them, it is said, ‘‘ The men of Israel 
took of their victuals, and asked not counsel of 
the mouth of the Lord ;” that is, they made a cove- 
nant with them, as Kimchi learnedly expounds it, 
ona ‘neaw N23 wp aN) ove wp>, Accepe- 
runt de viatico ipsorum, et comederunt cum illis - 
per modum federis.—For so it follows afterward 
in the text, “ And Joshua made peace with them.” 
Hence also was that emphatical expression, 
Psalm xli. 9. spoken literally by David of Achi- 
tophel, ““ Mine own familiar friend, that did eat of 
my bread, hath lift up the heel against me ;” but. 
seeming prophetically to glance at Judas, that 
dipping with Christ in the same dish betrayed 
him. The singular emphasis of which speech, we, 
that are unacquainted with this custom of the 
oriental nations, cannot easily perceive ; neither 
can we any where better learn it, than from that 
passage of Celsus in Origen, who carping at that 
history of Judas’s betraying Christ in the gospel, 
as an incredible thing, made, in the meanwhile, 
an excellent comment upon this prophecy, when 
he little thought of it. “Ort ἀνθρώπῳ piv ὁ κοινωνήσας 
πραπέζης οὐκ αν αὐτῷ ἐπιβουλεύσειεν, ToAAW πλέον ὁ θεῳ 
συνευωχηθεὶς οὐκ av αὐτῷ ἐπίβουλος ἐγίνετο, ἃ. 6. Si ho- 
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mini nemo insidiaretur ejusdem mensz particeps, 
multo minus Deo ;—And Origen’s reply to-him, 
which shews, that though this were an unusual 
thing, yet it sometimes came to pass, 18 very preg-: 
nant also for our purpose: ‘Tig γὰρ οὐκ οἶδεν ὅτι woX- 
λοὶ κοινωνήσαντες ἁλών καὶ τραπέζης ἐπεβούλευσαν τοῖς. 
συνεστίοις: καὶ πλήρης ἐστὶν n Ἑλλήνων καὶ Βαρβάρων ᾿ 
ἱστορία τοιούτων παραδειγμάτων. Καὶ ὀνειδίζων γε ὁ Πα- 
ριος ᾿Ιαμβοτοιὸς τὸν Λυκάμβαντα μετὰ ἅλας καὶ τράπεζαν 
συνθήκας ἀθετήδαντα, φησὶ πρὸς αὐτὸν, “Opxov δὲ ἐνοσφέ-: 
σθης μέγαν, ἅλας τε καὶ τράπεζαν᾽ i.e. Quis ignorat mul- 
tos ad communionem salis et merise adhibitos in- 
sidiatos tamen suis contubernalibus? Plena est 
historia tam Grecorum quam Barbarorum exem- 
plis ejusmodi. Et Parius ille. lamborum scrip- 
tor, exprobrans Lycambe violatum feedus quod 
sal et mensa conciliaverat, sic eum alloquitur,,. 
sacramentum irritasti magnum, salem atque men- 
-sam.—All which makes manifest, what a hei- 
nous offence it was accounted anciently to be 
guilty of the breach of a covenant, which had been 
confirmed. by eating and drinking together. 

In the seventh verse of Obadiah, that prophet 
speaks to Edom in this manner: ‘ All the men 
of thy confederacy have brought thee to the bor- 
der; the men, that were at peace with thee, have 
deceived thee’; they, that eat thy bread, have laid - 
ἃ wound under thee.” | 

In the New Testament, that place, John i iv. 9 
ts well observed by Heinsius, in his Aristarchus, 
to carry this notion, ‘‘ How is it that thou, being 
a Jew, askest drink of me, being a woman of Sa- 
maria?” “ Suavissime dictum (saith that forenamed 
critic) ex'eorum more, qui, cum peregrini essént, 
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aut alieno fuissent animo, animis.conciliandis ct-: 
bum mutuo ac potum alter alterius gustabant.” 

Wherefore, I think from all. these instances I 
‘may conclude, that this is the true etymon of that- 
Hebrew word na. which signifies a covenant,—- 
or any federal. communion betwixt parties, from. | 
ΣΤῚΣ, comedere,—because it: was the constant cus- 
tom of the Hebrews and oriental nations. to es- 
tablish covenants by eating and drinking toge- 
ther ; as hath been shewed. 

' And as the Jews, so likewise did the heathens 
in the same manner, use to ratify their covenants 
between parties, by eating together. Lucian in 
Toxaris reports it of the Scythians, that when any 
one was injured, and could not revenge himself, 
the manner was, that he should kill an ox, and 
cut it into ‘small pieces; which being boiled, he 
was to sit down by them with his hands behind 
him (which was a gesture of earnest supplication 
amongst them), ‘and then whosoever was minded: 
to help him, came, and did eat a piece of his flesh, 
and so with this ceremony promised to assist him 
And this was accounted a covenant of mutual de- 
fence between them ; whence that Greek proverb; 
᾿Επὶ βύρσης ἐκαθέζετο, In tergore bovis desedit, τοί 
which Erasmus in his Adages. 

Herodotus reporteth of the Persians, that: they 
made their leagues and covenants‘at feasts; and 
of the Nasamones, a people of Lybia, that they 
composed peace by stretching out a cup full of 
wine to each other, and pledging one another in 
it. Alexander ab Alexandro relates this of the 
Thracians and Egyptians, that “6 cornibus boum 
(que veteribus pocalorum loco‘eranht) vina sibiin- 
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vicem propinantes, id firmissimum contracti fe- 
deris vinculum esse putabant.” Curtius report- 
eth of the Macedonians, “ quod patrio ritu foe- 
dus, quod sanctissimum vellent haberi, sic inibant, 
ut panem gladio divisum uterque libaret.” 

And therefore Alexander; wher he fell in love 
with Roxana, commanded bread forthwith to be 
brought before him ; which when he had divided 
with his sword, and they had both tasted together 
of, he took her presently to himself as his wife. 
And there remaineth a custom to this day, some- 
thing like this, at weddings, in many countries, 
that when the bridegroom and bride are comé 
from church, they have a piece of cake brought 
them; which when the bridegroom hath tasted, he 
gives it to the bride to taste of likewise, in toketi 
of a covenant between them. ‘The Germans still 
use to conclude of bargains, and ratify friendship 
between parties, by drinking together, as appear- 
eth by that phrase which they have, ven sriven 
trfnchen, Pacem bibere. 

- In like manner, I say, the eating of sacrifices, 
which were God’s meat, was a federal rite be- 
tween God and those that did partake of them, 
and signified there was a covenant of friendship 
between him and them. 

For the better conceiving whereof, we must 
observe, that sacrifices, beside the nature of expi- 
ation, had the notion of feasts, which Ged himself 
did, as it were, feed upon. Which 1 explain | 
thus: When God had brought the children of Is- 
rael out of Egypt, resolving to manifest himself 
in a peculiar manner present. among them, he 
thought good to dwell amongst them in a visible 
and external manner; and therefore, while they 

T2 ; 
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were in the wilderness, and sojourned in tents, he 
would have a tent or tabernacle built, to sojourn. 
with them also. This mystery of the tabernacle 
was fully understood by the learned Nachma- 
nides, who in few words, but pregnant, thus ex- 
| presseth it, TPIT ΠΤ Opd NT wos YSMT Wy; | 
and again, Ἢ ὅν 120 We PAIN MAW Nw won To 
yoy jw yd: that is, the mystery of the tabernacle 
was this, that it was to be a place for the Shechi- 
nah, or habitationof Divinity to be fixed in:—and 
this, no doubt, as a special type of God’s future 
dwelling in Christ’s human nature, which was the 
TRUE SCHECHINAH. But, when the Jews were 
come into their land, and had there built them 
houses, God intended, to have a fixed dwelling- 
house also; and therefore his moveable taberna- 
cle was to be turned into a standing temple. 
Whence, by imitation, came all those temples 
among the heathens, which they apprehended as 
so many places of peculiar residence, or habita- 
tion, for their deities, next the heavens, to dwell 
in; as appears by that of Silius, amongst many 
others, 


: Tarpeie Pater, qui templa sccundam 
Encolis a coelo sedem. 


Nowthe tabernacle or temple being thusas a house 
for God to dwell in visibly, to make up the notion 
of dwelling or habitation complete, there must.be 
all things suitable to a house belonging to it. 
Hence, in the holy place, there must be a table 
and a candlestick, because this was the ordinary 
furniture ofa room; as the forecommended Nach- 
manides observes, yma Ὁ» 59 omy Fam own Jao 
‘Jwon pay dy. rm, 2. 6. He addeth atable and.a can- 
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dlestick, because these suit the notion of a dwell: 
ing-house.—The table niust have its dishes, and 
spoons, and bowls, and covers, belonging to it, 
though they were never used, and always be fur- 
nished with bread upon it. The candlestick must 
have its lamps continually burning: 
- Hence also there must be a continual fire kept 
inthis house of God’s upon the altar, as the focus 
of it: to which notion, I conceive, the prophet 
Isaiah doth allude, chap. xxxi. ver. 9. > ἫΝ TWN 
po >unya um wea, which I would thus translate, 
qui habet ignem suum in Sion, et focum suum in 
Jerusalem. | | 
And besides all this, to carry the. notion still 
further, there must be some constant meat and 
provision brought into this: house, which was 
done in the sacrifices, that were partly consumed 
by fire upon God’s own altar, and partly eaten by 
the priests, which were God’s family, and therer 
fore to be maintained by him. That, which was 
consumed upon God’s altar, was accounted Gop’s 
.ME8S, a8 appeareth from the first chap- 
ter of Malachi, where thealtar is called 
Gop’s TABLE, and the ‘sacrifice upon it, Gop’s 
MEAT; “ Ye say, the table of God is polluted, and - 
the fruit thereof, his meat, is contemptible.” And 
often in the law the sacrifice is called God’s om, 
that is, his bread or food.— Whence, in that learn- 
ed Hebrew book Cozri, the king Haber objects to 
‘the Jew Cozar against his religion, that it seemed 
to place corporeity in God, in making him to feed 
upon the flesh of beasts in these sacrifices. To 
-which the Jewish doctor answers cabalistically in 
this manner ; that as, in men, corporeal meat 8.8 


Ver.12. 
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means to unite and continue the soul (which ‘is a 
spirit) to a body; so, in the land of Israel, the 
blood of beasts offered up in sacrifice had an af- 
tractive power to draw down Divinity, and unite 
it tothe Jews. And methinks this may be a little 
further convinced from that passage in the 50th 
Psalm, ‘ If.1 were hangry, I would not tell thee ; 
forthe warld is mine, and the fulness thereof, 
Will I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood of 
goats?” For though it be here denied, that God 
did really feed upon the sacrifices, yet it is implied 
there was some such allusive signification in them, 

Wherefore it is further observable, that beside 
the flesh of the beast offered up in sacrifice, there 
was a mincah, or meat-offering, made of flour and 
oil, and a Uibamen, or drink-offering, that was al- 
ways joined with the daily sacrifice, as the bread 
and drink, which ‘were to go along with God's 
meat. 

It was also strictly commanded, that there 
should be salt:in every sacrifice and oblation, be- 
cause all meat is unsavoury without salt; as R. 
Moses Bar Nachman hath here also well observed, 
rim Yap Sao own ond mm wl TTT ΝΘ ΒΩ 
ἃ. 6. Because it was not honourable, that God's 
meat should be unsavoury, without salt. 

Lastly, all these things were to be consumed on. 
-the altar only by the holy fire, that came dowa 
from heaven, because they were God’s portion, 
and therefore to be eaten or consumed by. himself 
in an extraordinary manner. And this the devil 
sometime imitated, in some sacrifices offered up 
to him. For so I understand that passage of Pin- 
dar in his Olympiacs, Ode vii. speaking of the 
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Rhodians, that when they had prepared, and 
weré come to offer sacrifice to Jupiter, they had 
by chance forgotten to bring fire with them: but 
Jupiter, being conscious of their good intentions, 
. rained down upon them a GOLDEN sHOWER (as I 
understand it), A sHOWER of fire; a pure imitation 
of the sacred story. Take it in that elegant poet's 
own words:— 

Kai τοι γὰρ αἰϑούσας ἔχοντες 

Lorigu’ ἀνέβαν φλογὸς οὗ, 

Τιῦξαν δ᾽ ᾿ΑΠΥ̓ῬΟΙΣ ἹΕΡΟΙ͂Σ 

Αλσος ἦν ἀκροπόλει" κείγοισι μὲν ξαν- 

Sav ἀγαγὼν νεφέλαν, 
πολὺν toe χρυσόν. 
That is, according to Benedictus’s metaphrase, 
“« Etenim Rhodii. ascenderunt, quamvis non ha- 
bentes ardentis semen ignis. Verum dum instru- 
unt sacrificiis igni carentibus aram in arce, illis 
quidem flavam adducens nebulam, multum pluit 
[Jupiter] aurum.” 
. And Solinus reports it of the Vulcapian bill in 
Sicily, that they which offered sacrifice upon it 
never put fire to it, but expected it should be kin- 
dled from heaven. His words, according to Sal- 
masiuss edition, are these; ‘‘ Nec longe inde 
Collis Vulcanius, in quo qui divine rei operantur, 
ligna vitea super aras struunt;-nec ignis adponi- 
tur in hanc congeriem. Cum prosicias intulerunt, 
siadest Deus, si sacrum probatur, sarmenta, licet 
viridia, sponte concipiunt, et nullo inflagrante ha- 
litu, ab ipso numine fitaccendium. Ibi epulantes 
adludit flamma, que, flexuosis excessibus vaga- 
bunda, quem contigerit ngn adarit; nec aliud est 
quam imago nuncia perfecti rite Voti.” The place 
is very remarkable; and where he says thus, 
“ epulantes .adludit amma,” he alludeth to that 
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custom of feasting on the sacrifices, which was 
before explained. 

I will add to all this the words of a late learned 
author, that sometime stumbled unawares upow 
this very notion which we are now. about, and yet 
expressed it happily in this manner ; “ Deus ad 
suam.cum populo Judzorum familiaritatem sigat- 
ficandam, sibi ab illo carnes, sanguinem atque 
fruges in ALTARI atque MENSA Offerri voluit, ut 
ostenderet se quasi CoMMUNEM in illo populo ha- 
bere MENSAM, esse illius CONVIVAM perpetuum, 
atque ita familiariter cum illis habitare.” 

And as it was thus among the Hebrews, so it 
seems, that sacrifices had the notion of feasts 
likewise among the ancient Persians, that wor- 
shipped the fire, of whom Maximus Tyrius thus 
relateth, Ὅτι ἐ ἐπιφοροῦντες πυρὶ τροφὴν ἐπιλέγουσι, Πύρ, 
δέσποτα, ἔσθιε, ¢. 6. bringing in the sacrifices to the 
fire, which was their god, they were wont to say, 
‘Ignis, Domine, comede.” 

The sacrifices then being God’s feasts, they 
that did partake of them must needs be his con- 
VIV, and in a manner EAT and DRINK with him. 
And that this did bear the notion of a federal 
rite in the Scripture account, I prove from that 
place, Lev. ii. 13. ‘Thou shalt not suffer the 
SALT OF THE COVENANT of thy God to be lack- 
ing; with all thine offerings thou shalt offer salt.” 
Where the salt, that was to be cast upon all the 
sacrifices, 15 called THE SALT OF THE COVENANT; 
to signify, that as men did use to make covenants 
by eating and drinking together, where salt is a. 
necessary appendix; so God by these sacrifices, 
and the feasts upon them, did ratify and confirm 
his: covenant with those that‘did partake of them, 
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inasmuch as 3 they did in a manner EAT and: DRINK’ 
with him. - 
For salt was ever accounted ‘amonget the an-" 
cients a most necessary concomitant of feasts, and’ 
condiment of all meats. myx ΠᾺ mp ὌΝ ΤΤΤῸ 99. 
im?yD, saith the Jewish proverb in Beracoth,' 
“ Onine convivium, in quo non est salitum,: non’ 


est convivium. ” And therefore because covenants: — 


and reconciliations were made by eating and. 
drinking, where salt was always used, salt itself 
was accounted among the ancients AMICITIZ SYM- 
BOLUM. “AXec καὶ τράπεζα, sal et mensa—-was used: 
proverbially among the Greeks to express friend- 
ship by ; “Adac καὶ τράπεζαν παραβαίνειν, in the words 
of Origen before quoted out of Archilocus, “ sal 
et mensam transgredi,”—was to violate the most 
sacred league of friendship. Aischines, in his 
oration De Perperam Habita Legatione, hath a 
passage very pertinent to this purpose ; Τοὺς γὰρ 
τῆς πόλεως ἅλας καὶ. δημοσίαν τράπεζαν περὶ πλείστου δεῖ 
ποιεῖσθαι, Etenim civitatis sales et communem men- 
sam ait se plurimi facere debere.—Thus I under- 
stand that symbol of Pythagoras, τὸν ἅλα παρατί- 
θεσθαι, (by- Erasmus’s leave) for friendship and 
hospitality. There is a pregnant.instance of this 
very phrase in the Scripture, (Ezra iv. 14.) where 
our translators read it thus, ‘‘ Because we have 
‘maintenance from -the king’s palace :” but the 
words in the Chaldee run after this manner, jy 
ΝΟ xdon ΠΡΟ ΥἽ 355. ἑ. e. quod: sale palatii 
salivimus —‘“‘ Because we ‘have eaten of the 
king’s salt. [that is, because-we- have engaged 
ourselves‘in a covenant of friendship to him, by 
eating of meat], therefore it is uot meet for us to 
see the king’s dishonour.” That proverb men- 
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modios salis simul edendos esse, ut amicitie mu- 
nus completum sit :”. which. was,. because. that 
federal symbol had been. so..often.abused. . Nay, 
hence, -there remaineth-a superstitious custom, 
amongst ys and other nations to this day, to count 
the. overturning, of the salt upon the. table om- 
ipous, .as betiding some evil to him towards whom 
it falls :.“‘Quia amoris. et amicitia symbolum.’: 
And by this time J think I have given.a sufficient 
comment upon 437 np, the salt of the covenant 
in the text... 

Only I must not. forget, that ; as in God’s sacri; 
fices there was ever salt.to be used, so the like 
was:generally:observed in the Heathen sacrifices; 
as that one.place out of Pliny, amongst, many, 
shall sufficiently testify: “‘ Maxima salis, authori- 
tas. e _sacris. veterum -intellegitur, apud. quos 
nujla sacra sine mola salsa conficiebatur.” And 
the reason of it also'is thus given by that famous 
schojiast. upon. Dliad a a. διότι οἱ ἅλες φιλίας σύμβολον, 
because, salt is a symbol of friendship ;—which’ 
is the same with that reason given by God, . why 
he would always have salt. in his sacrifices, be- 
cause it was san nbn, that is “sal symbolum 
foederis,” as before was shewn. And this phrase, 
being thus explained, will clearly expound that 
other. phrase, about which critics have laboured 
so.much in vain, where the same words are used, 
but inverted, and.a covenant is called a covenant 
of salt, as salt is here called the salt of the cove- 
nant, (Numb. xviii..19, and 2 Chron. xiii. 5,) viz. 
because covenants were established by eating 
and drinking together, where salt was a neces: 
sary appensix. , 
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Now therefore, that we may return: As the 
legal sacrifices, with. the feasts, upon those sacri- 
fices, were FEDERAL RITES between. God and 
men; in like manner, I say, the Lord’s supper 
under the gospel, which we have already proved 
to be EPULUM SACRIFICIALE, a feast upon sacri- 
fice, must needs be EPULUM FQ@DERALE, a feast 
of amity and friendship—between God and men ; 
where, by eating and drinking at God’s own table, 
and of his meat, we are taken into a sacred cover 
nant, and inviolable league of friendship with him. 

Which I will confirm from that forecommended 
place, whence I have already proved, that the 
Lord’s supper is a feast upon sacrifice. For there 
the apostle thus dehorts the Corinthians from eat- 
ing of the feasts upon idol-sacrifices, which are a 
parallel to the feast upon the Christian sacrifice.in 
the Lord’s supper, because this was to have fellow- 
ship and federal communion with devils: the things 
that the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, 
and not to God, “and I would not, brethren, 
that ye should have FELLOWSHIP (or COMMUNION, 
κοινωνίαν) with devils.” Where the comment of 
St. Chrysostom is excellent to our purpose: Ez 
yap ἐπ᾽ ἀνθρώπων τὸ κοινωνεῖν ἁλών καὶ τραπέζης φιλίας 
ἀφορμὴ καὶ σύμβολον γίνεται, ἐγχωρεῖ καὶ ἐπὶ. Δαιμόνωμ 
Τοῦτο συμβῆναι" that is, If among men to commu- 
nicate of bread and salt be a token and symbol of 
friendship, it must carry the-same notion between 
men and devils in the idol-feasts.—If therefore -to 
eat the sacrifice of devils be to have federal com- 
munion with those devils to whom it was offered ; 
then to eat the sacrifice of Christ, once offered up 
to God in the Lord’s supper, is.to have federal 
communion with God. 


® 
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Ὁ There is an. excellent story in Maitnonidés’s 
Moreh Nevochim, concerning an ancient custom 
of the Zabii of feasting together with their gods 
in this federal way, which will much illustrate this 
notion: for, going about to give the reason, why 
the eating of blood was forbidden in the law, he 
fetches it from the idolatrous use of it then ia 
Moses’s time among the Zabii; according to his 
principles, who thought the reason of all the ce- 
᾿ remonial precepts was to be fetched from some 
such accidental grounds, because those laws were . 
hot prime but secund@ tntentionis in God. “ Mul- 
tarum legum rationes et cause (saith he) mihi in- 
notuerunt ex coguitione fidel, rituum, et cultua 
Zabiorum.” 

_ By these Zabii he means the ancient Chal- 
deans ; the word in the original Arabic, according 
to the copy of Joseph Scaliger, being thus writ- 
In Epist.62, €€0, yds “A Vento Apeliote sic dictt 
ad Issscam (as he * observes), quasi dicas Orien- 
. tales.” And that book, which Maimo- 
nides 80 often quoteth concerning that nation; 
their rites and religion, is still extant among the 
Mahumetan Arabians, as the same Scaliger 
avoucheth. The story then is this, according to 
the Hebrew translation of Rabbi Abben Tibbon, 
110... cap. 46. DY) MANY YD IND Nod NIN OWT »Ὺ 
ὈΡΤΟΤῚ ἢ ΝΎΤΟ DIV Ww BD WN oa on YT MH 5D 
WRN OWT ὮΝ ANNWT IID ΣΝ Ὁ uN SoNwo 
DYTOT wD POT wT ἸῺ9 NTT My TN | 7. e, 
Licet sanguis impurus et immundus admodum 
fuerit in oculis Zabiorum, tamen ab illis comestus . 
fuerit, eo quod existimarunt CIBUM HUNC ESSE 
DEMONUM, et quod is, qui eum comedit, hoc ra, 
tione COMMUNICATIONEM aliquam cum demoni: 
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bus haberet, ita ot familiariter cum illo conversen- 
tur, et futura ei aperiant.—But because others of 
them did abhor the eating of blood, asa thing repug> 
nant unto nature, they performed this service in a 
little different manner. OM 7yI ANP Tw WIN DW YD 
DOM WN DIN »ῸῸ ὙΠ ONDWw. 927 ΝῚΠ "9 OTT NN 
nwinwt wa D5) Mana ww 23 ἸΟῪ apo) 97 
TON OWT DDN ὈΥΤΟΙΤΟ ΠῚ Mwy PotD NIT Dao NTT 
ΓΤ NAN TNA TT mI) WIT DN OM ON NT 
DT? DIN Dw) INN Ἰ ὃν 23 YaNw Nays ὉΠ 
DT NINA DN? ὙΤῸ ovo oNAwM*D) on ow; 
i.e. Mactantes bestiam aliquam, sanguinem in. 
circulo sedentes comedebant ; imaginantes sibi in 
hoc opere, ipsis CARNEM COMEDENTIBUs, De- 
mones ILLUM SANGUINEM COMEDERE, et hunc esse 
IPSORUM CIBUM, hocque medio AMICITIAM, FRA- 
TERNITATEM et FAMILIARITATEM inter Ipsos con-- 
trahi, quia omnes in una mensa edunt, uno con- ~ 
sessu accumbunt. 

As for the former part of this story, I find it also 
in Rabbi Moses Bar Nachman upon Deut. xii. 
23. where he goes about to give the reason why 
blood was forbidden in the law, as Maimonides 
did, although, in the first place, he saith, it was 
because blood served in. the sacrifices for expia- 
tion, otherwise than Maimonides (for there was 
a great controversy between these two doctors 
about the nature of sacrifices): but yet, in the se- 
cond place also, he brings in this, also, because 
it was used superstitiously by the Heathens in the 
worship of their idol-gods. ΠΝ NA MITA ANM 
oa hy YIN OM OW OI Oya ὙΠ 3 OTD 
nov onn own wow ὃν and one) ownp omens 
AYPNy OMIONIA DNAIND YN MIM— ony DNA I. e. 
They performed their superstitious worship, by 
eating of blood in this manner ; they gathered to- 
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gether blood for the devils their idol-gods, and 
then they came themselves, and did eat of that 
blood with them, as being the devil’s Guests, and 
INVITED to EAT at the TABLE of devils; and so 
were JOINED in federal society with them. And 
by this kind of communion with devils, they were 
able to prophesy, and foretel things to come. 


TWO SERMONS. 


SERMON I. 


PREACHED BEFORE THE HONOURABLE HOUSE OF COMMONS | 
AT WESTMINSTER, MARCH 31, 1647. 


Εὐσέβει, ὦ rixvoy’ ὁ yap Εὐσεβῶν ἄκρως Χριστιανίζει. 


TO THE HONOURABLE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tue scope of this sermon, which not long since 
exercised your patience, worthy senators, was 
not to contend for this or that opinion, but only 
to persuade men to the life of Christ, as.the pith 
and kernel of all religion; without which, I may 
boldly say, all the several forms of religion, thaugh 
we please ourselves never so: much in them,. are 
but so many several dreams. And. those many 
Opinions about religion, that are every where so 
eagerly. contended for on all sides, where this doth 
not lie at the bottom, are but so many shadows 
fighting with one another: so that I may well say 
of the true Christian, that is indeed possessed. of 
the life of Christianity, in opposition ‘to:all those 
that are but lightly tinctured with the opinions.of 
it, in the language of the poet : . | 


Olog πέπνυται, roi δ᾽ ὡς σκιαὶ discover. 
VOL. IV. U | 
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Wherefore I could not think any thing else, either 
more necessary for Christians in general, or more 
seasonable at this time, than to stir them up to 
the real establishment of the righteousness of God 
in their hearts, and that participation of the Di- 
vine nature, which the apostle speaketh of. That 
so they might not content themselves with mere 
fancies and conceits of Christ, without the Spirit 
of Christ really dwelling in them, and Christ him- 
self inwardly formed in their hearts; nor satisfy 
themselves with the mere holding of right and or- 
_ thodox opinions, as they conceive, whilst they are 
utterly devoid within of that Divine life, which 
Christ came to kindle in men’s souls; and there- 
fore are so apt to spend all their zeal upon a 
violent obtruding of their own opinions and ap- 
prehensions upon others, which cannot give en- 
tertainment to them: which, besides its repug- 
nancy to the doctrine and example of Christ him- 
self, is like to be the bellows, that will blow a fire 
of discord and contention in Christian common- 
wealths; whilst in the mean time, these hungry 
and starved opinions devour all the life and sub- 
stance of religion, as the lean kine in Pharaoh’s 
dream did eat up the fat. Nor, lastly, please 
themselves only in the violent opposing of other 
‘men’s superstitions, according to the genius of 
the present times, without substituting in the 
room of them an inward principle of spirit and 
life in their own souls. For I fear many of us, that 
pull dowa idols in churches, may set them up in 
our hearts; and whilst we quarrel with painted 
glass, make no scruple at all of entertaining many 
foul lusts in our souls, and committing continual 
idolatry with them. 
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This, in general, was the design of this following 
discourse, which you were pleased, noble senators, 
not only to express your good acceptance of, but 
also to give a real signification of your great unde- 
served favour to the author of it. Who therefore 
cannot but, as the least-expression of his thank- 
fulness, humbly devote it to you; presenting it 
here again to your eye in the same form in which 
it was delivered to your ear. Desirous of nothing 
more, than that it might be some way useful to 
you, to kindle in you the life. and heat of that 
which is endeavoured here to be described upon 
paper; that you may express it, both in your.pri 
vate conversations, and likewise in all your public 
employments for the commonwealth, That you 
may, by your kindly influence, effectually encou- 
rage all goodness ; and by virtue of your power 
and authority (to use the phrase of Solomon) 
“scatter away all evil with your eye,” as the sun by 
his beams scattereth the mists and vapours. ‘That 
from you ‘ judgment may run down like waters, 
and righteousness like a mighty stream,” to re- 
fresh this whole land, that thirsteth after them: 
which, whilst you distribute them plentifally to 
others, will bestow both strength and honour to 
yourselves. For justice and righteousness are 
the establishment of every throne, of all civil 
power and authority ; and if these should once 
forsake it, though there be lions to support it, 
it could not stand long. These, together with - 
a good peace, well settled in a commonwealth, 
are all the outward felicity wé can expect, till 
that happy time come, which the prophet foretel- 
leth, and is therefore more than a Platonical idea‘; 

υ 2 
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when “the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, did 
the leopard shall lie down with the kid, and. the 
calf, and the young lion, and the fatling together, 
and a litthe child lead them :” when “ the sucking 
child shall play on the hole of the asp, and the 
weaned child shall. put his hand on the cockatrice 
den:” when “they shall not hurt nor destroy in 
all God’s holy mountain; for the earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the sea.” 

_ [have but one word more; if you please to give 
me leave; that after your care for the advance- 
ment of religion, and the public good of the com- 
monwealth, you would think it worthy of you to 
promote ingenious learning, and cast a favourable 
influence upon it. .I mean, not that only which fur- 
nisheth the pulpit, which you seem to be very re- 
gardful of; but that, which is more remote from 
such popular use, in the several kinds of it, which 
yet are all of them both very subservient to religion, 
and useful to the commmonwealth. There is in- 
deed a ψευδοπαιδεία, ἃ8 the philosopher tells us, a 
bastardly kind of literature, and a ψευδώνυμος γνώ- 
oc, aS the apostle instructeth us, a knowledge 
falsely so called ; which deserve not to be pleaded 
ἴον. But the noble and generous improvement.of 
our understanding faculty, in the true contempla- 
‘tion of the wisdom, goodness, and other attributes 
of God, in this great fabric of the universe, can- 
not easily be disparaged, without a blemish cast 
upon the Maker of it. Doubtless, we may as well 
enjoy that which God hath communicated of him- 
self to the creatures, by this larger faculty of our 
understandings, as by those narrow and low fa- 
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culties of our senses; and yet nobody counts it 
to. be unlawful to hear a lesson played upon the 
lute, or to smell ata rose. And these raised im- 
provements of our natural understandings may be 
as well subservient and subordinate to a Divine 


light in our minds, as the natural use of these out- - 


ward creatures here below to the life of God in 
our hearts. Nay, all true knowledge doth of it- 
self naturally tend to God, who is the fountain of 
it; and would ever be raising of our souls up 
upon its wings thither, did not we κατέχειν ἐν ἀδικίᾳ, 
detain it, and hold it down, in unrighteousness, 
as the apostle speaketh. All philosophy to a wise 
man, toa truly sanctified mind, as he in Plutarch 
speaketh, is but ὕλη τῆς Θεολογίας, matter for Divi- 
nity to work upon. Religion is the queen of all 
those inward endowments of the soul; and all 
pure natural knowledge, all virgin and undeflow- 
ered arts and sciences, are her handmaids, that 
rise up, and call her blessed. I need not tell you 
how much the skill of tongues and languages, be- 
sides the excellent use ofall philology in general, 
conduceth to the right understanding of the letter 
of sacred writings, on which the spiritual notions 
must be built; for none can possibly be ignorant 
of that, which have but once heard of a translation 
. of the Bible. The apostle exhorteth private 


Christians to ‘‘ whatsoever things are lovely, what- : 


soever things are of good report, if there be any 


ὰς 


virtue, if there be any praise, to think on those © 


things:” and therefore it may well become you, 
noble gentlemen, in your public sphere to encou- 
rage so noble a thing as knowledge is, which wil] 
reftect so much lustre and honour back again 
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upon yourselves. That God would direct you in 
all your counsels, and still bless you, and prosper 
you in all your sincere endeavours for the public 
good, is the hearty prayer of, 


Your most humble Servant, 


RALPH CUDWORTH. 


SERMON I. 


And hereby we do know, that we know him, if we 
keep his commandments.— He that saith, I know 
him, and keepeth not his commandments, is a liar, 
and the truth is not in him.—1 Joun ii. 3, 4. 


We have much inquiry concerning knowledge in 
these latter times. The sons of Adam are now 
as busy as ever himself was about the tree of know- 
ledge of good and evil, shaking the boughs of it, 
and scrambling for the fruit; whilst, I fear, many 
are too unmindful of the tree of life. And though 
there be. now no cherubims with their flaming 
swords to fright men off from it; yet the way, that 
leads to it, seems to be so solitary and untrodden 
as if there were but few that had any mind to taste _ 
of the fruit of it. There be many, that speak of 
new glimpses and discoveries of truth, of dawn- 
ings of gospel light; and no question but God 
hath reserved much of this for the very evening 
and sun-set of the world; for in the latter days 
knowledge shall be increased: but yet I wish we 
could in the mean time see that day to dawn, 
which the apostle speaks of, and that “ day-star 
to arise in men’s hearts.” I wish,. whilst we talk 
of light, and dispute about truth, we could walk 
more as “children of the light.” Whereas, if St. 
John’s rule be good here in the text, that no man 
truly knows Christ, but he that keepeth his com- 
mandments; it is much to be suspected, that 
many of us, who pretend to light, have a thick 
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and gloomy darkness within, overspreading our 
᾿ς souls, 

There be now many large volumes and dis- 
courses written concerning Christ, thousands of 
controversies discussed, infinite problems deter- 
mined concerning his Divinity, humanity, union ef 
both together, and what not; so that our bookish 
Christians, that have all their religion in writings 
and papers, think they are now completely fur- 
nished with all kinds of knowledge concerning 
Christ ; and when they see all their leaves lying 
about them, they think they have a goodly stock 
of knowledge and truth, and cannot possibly miss 
of the way to heaven ; as if religion were nothing 
but a little book-craft, a mere paper-skill. 

But if St. John’s rule here be good, we must. 
not judge of our knowing of Christ by our skul 
in books and papers, but by our keeping of his 
commandments. And that, I fear, will discover 
many of us (notwithstanding all this light which. 
we boast of round about us) to have nathing but. 
Egyptian darkness within our hearts. 

The vulgar sort think, that they know Christ 
enough out of their creeds, and catechisms, and 
confessions of faith; and if they have but a little ac- 
quainted themselves with these, and like parrots 
conned the words of them, they doubt not, but, 
that they are sufficiently instructed in all the mys- 
teries of the kingdom of heaven. Many of the 
more learned, if they can but wrangle and dispute. 
about Christ, imagine themselves to be grown 
great proficients in the school of Christ. | 

The greatest part of the world, whether learned 
or unlearned, think, that there is no need of pur-. 
ging and purifying of their hearts for the right 
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‘knowledge of Christ and his gospel’: but though 
their lives be never so wicked,: their hearts never 
so foul within, yet they may know Christ suffi- 
‘ciently out of their treatises and discourses, out of 
their mere systems and bodies of divinity ; which 
I deny not to be useful in a subordinate way ; al- 
though onr Saviour prescribeth his disciples an- 
other method to come to the right knowledge of 
Divine traths, by doing of God’s will. “‘ He that will 
‘do my Father’s will (saith he), shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of God.”. He is a true 
‘Christian indeed, not he that is only book-taught, 
but he, that is God-taught; he, that hath an unc- 
tion from the Holy One (as our Apostle calleth it) 
that teacheth him all things; he, that hath the 
Spirit of Christ within him, that searcheth out the 
deep things of God: “ for as no man knoweth the 
things of a man, save the spirit of a man, which is 
in him; even so the things of God knoweth no 
man, but the Spirit of Go 4. ” 

‘Ink and paper can never make us Christians, 
can never beget a new nature, a living principle in 
us; can never form Christ, or any true notions of 
spiritual things, in our hearts. The gospel, that 
new law, which Christ delivered to the world, it 
is not merely a dead letter without us, but a quick- 
ening spirit. within. us. Cold theoremsand maxims, 
dry and jejune disputes, lean syllogistical.reason- 
ings, could never yet of themselves beget the least 
glimpse of true heavenly light, the least sap of 
saving knowledge in any heart. All this is but 
the groping of the poor dark spirit of man after 
truth, to find it out with his own endeavours, and 
feel it with his own cold and benumbed hands. 
Words and syllables, which are but dead things, 
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cannot possibly convey the living notions of hea- 
venly truths to us. The secret mysteries of a Di- 
vine life, of a new nature, of Christ formed in our 
hearts, they cannot be written or spoken, language 
and expressions cannot reach them; neither can 
they be ever truly understood, except the soul it- 
self be kindled from within, and awakened into 
the life of them. A painter, that would draw a 
rose, though he may flourish some likeness of it In 
figure and colour, yet he can never paint the scent 
and fragrancy; or if he would draw a flame, he 
cannot put a constant heat into his colours; he 
cannot make his pencil drop a sound, as the echo 
in the epigram mocks at him ; 


Si vis similem pingere, pinge sonum. 


All the skill of cunning artizans and mechanics 
cannot put a principle of life into a statue of their 
own making, Neither are we able to enclose in 
words and letters the life, soul, and essence, of any 
spiritual truths, and, as it were, to incorporate it 
in them. 

Some philosophers have determined that ἀρετὴ 
is not διδακτόν, virtue cannot be taught by any cer- 
tain rules or precepts. Men and books may pro- 
pound some direction to us, that may set us in 
such a way of life and practice, as in which we 
shall at last find it within ourselves, and be expe- 
rimentally acquainted with it; but they cannot 
teach it us like a mechanic art or trade. No, 
surely, “there isaspirit in man; and theinspiration 
of the Almighty giveth understanding.” But we 
shall not meet with this spirit any where but in the 
‘way of obedience: the knowledge of Christ, and 
the keeping of his commandments, must always 
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go together, and be mutual causes of one. an- 
other. 

“ Hereby we know, that we know him, if we 
keep his commandments.” 

“ He that saith, I know him, and keepeth not his 
commandments, is a liar, and the truth is not in 
him.” 

I come now unto these words themselves, which 
are so pregnant, that I shall not need to force 
out any thing at all from them: I shall therefore 
only take notice of some few observations which 
drop from them of their own accord, and then 
conclude with some application of them to our- 
selves. | 

I. First, then, If this be the right way and me- 
thod of discovering our knowledge of Christ, by 
our keeping his commandments; then we may 
safely draw conclusions concerning our state and 
condition from the conformity of our lives to the 
will of Christ. | 

Would we know, whether we know Christ 
aright, let us consider whether the life of Christ 
be in us. “ Qui non habet vitam Christi, Christum 
non habet :” He that hath not the life of Christ in 
him, he hath nothing but the name, nothing but a 
fancy of Christ, he hath not the substance of him. 
He that builds his house upon this foundation, 
| fot an airy notion of Christ swimming in bis brain, 
but Christ really d welling and living in his heart, as 
our Saviour himself witnesseth, he “ buildeth his 
house upon a rock ;’ and when the floods come, 
and the winds blow, and the rain descends, and 
beats upon it, it shall stand impregnably. But he 
that builds. all his comfort upon an ungrounded 
persuasion, that God from all eternity hath loved 
him, and absolutely decreed ‘him to life and hap- 
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pitiess, and seeketh not for God really dwelling in 
his soul; he builds his house upon a quicksand; 
and it shall suddenly sink and be swallowed up: 
‘his hope shall be cut off, and his trust shall bea 
spidei’s web; he shall-lean upon his house, but 
it shall not stand ; : he shall hold it. fast, but it shall 
not endure.’ 

᾿ We are no where commanded to pry into these 
secrets, but the wholesome counsel and advice 
given us is this, ‘to make our calling and election 
sure,” We have no warrant in Scripture to peep 
into these hidden rolls and volumes of eternity, 
and to make it our first thing that we do, when 
we come to Christ, to spell out our names in the 
stars, and to persuade ourselves, that we are cer- 
tainly elected to everlasting happiness; before we 
see the image of God, in nghteousness and true 
holiness, shaped in our hearts. . God’s everlasting 
decree is too dazzling and bright an object for‘us 
at first to set our eye upon. It is far easier and 
safer for us to look upon the rays of his goodness 
and holiness, as they are reflected in our hearts, 
and there to read the mild and gentle characters’ 
of God’s love to us, in our love to him, and our 
hearty compliance with his heavenly will; as it is 
safer for us, if we would see the sun, to look upon 
it here below in a pail of water, than to cast up 
our daring eyes upon the body of the sun itself, 
which is too radiant and scorching for us. The 
best assurance that any one can have of his inte- 
rest in God, is doubtless the conformity of his 
soul to.him. Those Divine purposes, whatsoever 
they be, are.altogether unsearchable and unknow- 
able byus: they le wrapped upin everlasting dark- 
ness, and covered in ἃ deep abyss: Who is able to 
fathom the bottom of them ? | 
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Tet us not therefore make this our: first até 
tempt towards God and religion, to persuade our- 
selves strongly of these everlasting decrees: for 
if at our first flight we aim so high, we shall hap- 
iy but scorch our. wings, and be struck back with 
lightning, as those giants of old were, that would 
needs attempt to assault heaven. And it is in- 
deed a most gigantic essay to thrust ourselves so 
boldly into the lap of heaven; it is a prank of 
Nimrod, of a mighty hunter, thus rudely to deal 
with God, and to force heaven and happiness be- 
fore his face, whether he will or no. The way to | 
obtain a good. assurance indeed of our title to 
heaven, is not to clamber up to it by a ladder of 
our own ungrounded persuasions, but to dig as 
low as hell by humility and self-denial in our own 
hearts: and though this may seem to be the far- 
thest way about, yet it 1s indeed the nearest and 
safest way to it. We must ἀναβαίνειν κάτω, and xa- 
ταβαίνειν ἄνω, as the Greek epigram speaks, ascend 
downward, and descend upward, if we would iu- 
deed come to heaven, or get any true persuasion 
of our title.to it. 

. The most. gallant.and triumphant confidence of 
a Christian riseth safely and surely on this low. 
foundation, that lies deeper underground, and 
there stands firmly and steadfastly. When our 
heart is once turned into a conformity with the 
word of God, when we feel our will perfectly to 
concur with his will, we shall then presently per- 
ceive a spirit of adoption within ourselves, teach- 
ing us to cry, Abba, Father. Weshall not then 
care for peeping into those hidden records of eter- 
pity, to see whether our names be written there 
in golden characters ; no, we shall find a copy.of 
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God’s thoughts concerning us written in our own 
breasts. There we may read the characters of 
his favour to us; there we may feel an inward 
sense of his love to us, flowing out of our hearty 
and unfeigned love to him. And we shall be 
more undoubtedly persuaded of it, than if any of 
those winged watchmen above, that are privy to 
heaven’s secrets, should come and tell us, that 
they saw our names enrolled in those volumes of 
eternity. Whereas, on the contrary, though we 
strive to persuade ourselves never so confidently, 
that God from all eternity hath loved us, and 
elected us to life and happiness ; if we do yet, in 
the mean time, entertain any iniquity within our 
hearts, and willingly close with any lust; do 
what we can, we shall find many a cold qualm 
every now and then seizing upon us at approach- 
ing dangers ; and when death itself shall grimly 
look us in the face, we shall feel our hearts even 
to die within us, and our spirits quite faint away, 
though we strive to raise them and recover them 
never so much with the strong waters and aqua- 
vite of our ungrounded presumptions. ‘The least 
inward lust willingly continued will be like a 
.worm, fretting the gourd of our jolly confidence 
and presumptuous persuasion of God’s love, and 
always gnawing at the root of it; and though we 
strive to keep it alive, and continually besprinkle 
it with some dews of our own, yet it will be al- 
ways dying and withering in our bosoms. Buta 
good conscience within will be always better to a 
Christian, than ‘“ health to his navel, or marrow 
to his bones ;” it will be an everlasting cordial to 
his heart; it will be softer to him than a bed of 
down, and he may sleep securely upon it in the 
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midst of raging and tempestuous seas, when the 
winds bluster, and the waves beat round about 
him. A good conscience is the best looking-glass 
of heaven, in which the soul may see God's 
thoughts and purposes concerning it, as so many 
shining stars reflected to it. ‘ Hereby we know 
Christ, hereby we know, that Christ loves us, if 
we keep his comni&tidments.” 

II. Secondly, If hereby only we know, that 
we know Christ, by our keeping his command- 
ments, then the knowledge of Christ doth not con- 
sist merely in a few barren notions, in a form of 
certain dry and sapless opinions. 

Christ came not into the world to fill our heads 
with mere speculations, to kindle a fire of wrang- 
ling and contentious dispute amongst us, and to 
warm our spirits against one another with nothing 
but angry and peevish debates; whilst in the 
mean time our hearts remain all ice within to- 
wards God, and have not the least spark of true 
heavenly fire to melt and thaw them. Christ 
came not to possess cur brains only with some > 
cold opinions, that send down nothing but a 
freezing and benumbing influence upon our hearts. 
Christ was vite magister, not schol@: and he is 
the best Christian, whose heart beats with the 
purest pulse towards heaven ; not he, whose head 
spinneth out the finest cobwebs. 

He that endeavours really to mortify his lusts, 
and to comply with that truth in his life, which 
his conscience is convinced of, is nearer a Christ- 
ian, though he never heard of Christ, than he, 
that believes all the vulgar articles of the Christ- 
ian faith, and plainly denieth Christ in his life. 
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. Surely. the way to heaven, that Christ .hath 
taught us, is plain and easy, if we have but ho- 
nest hearts: we need not. many criticisms, many. 
school distinctions, to come toa right understand- 
ing of jt. Surely Christ came not to ensnare us 
and entangle us with captious niceties, or to puz- 
zle our heads with deep speculations, and lead 
us through hard and craggy gegtions into the king; 
dom of heaven. I persuade myself, that no man 
shall ever be kept out of heaven for not. compre- 
hending mysteries, that were beyond the reach of 
his shallow anderstanding, if he had but an honest 
and good heart, that was ready to comply with 
Christ’s commandments. ‘ Say not in thy heart, 
Who shall ascend into heaven ἢ" that is, with 
high speculations, to bring down Christ from 
thence ; or “ Who shall descend into the abyss 
beneath?” that is, with deep searching thoughts 
to fetch up Christ from thence: but lo, ““ the 
word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth, and in thy 
heart.” | | | 

. But I wish it were. not the distemper of our 
times, to scare and fright men only with opinions, 
and make men only solicitous about the entertain- 
ing of this and that speculation, which will not 
render them any thing the better in their lives, or 
the liker unto God ; whilst in the mean time there 
is no such care taken about keeping of Christ’s 
commandments, and being renewed in our minds 
according to the image of God in righteousness 
and true holiness. We say, “ Lo, here is Christ,” 
and, “‘ Lo, there is Christ,” in these and these opi- 
nions ; whereas, in truth, Christ is neither here, 
nor there, nor any where, but where the Spirit of 
Christ, where the life of Christ is. 
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Do we not now-a-days open and lock up hea- 
ven with the private key of this and that opinion 
of our own, according to our several fancies, as 
we please? And if any one observe Christ’s com- 
mandments never so sincerely, and serve God 
with faith and a pure conscience, that yet haply 
skills not of some contended-for opinions, some 
darling notions, he hath not the right shibboleth, 
he hath not the true watch-word, he must not 
pass the guards into heaven. Do we not make 
this and that opinion, this and that outward form, 
to be the wedding-garment, and boldly sentence 
those to outer darkness, that are not invested 
therewith? Whereas, every true Christian finds 
the least dram of hearty affection towards God to 
be more cordial and sovereign to his soul, than all 
the speculative notions and opinions in the world ; 
and though he study also to inform his under- 
standing aright, and free his mind from all error 
and misapprehensions, yet it is nothing but the 
life of Christ deeply rooted in his heart, which is 
the chemical elixir, that he feeds upon. Had he 
“all faith, that he could remove mountains” (as 
St. Paul speaks), had he “all knowledge, all 
tongues and languages;” yet he prizeth one dram 
of love beyond them all. He accounteth him, 
that feedeth upon mere notions in religion, to be 
but an airy and cameleon-like Christian. He 
findeth himself now otherwise rooted and centred 
‘jn God, than when he did before merely contem- 
plate and gaze upon him; he tasteth and relish- 
eth God within himself; he hath guendam saporem 
Dei, a certain savour of hin) ;—whereas before he 
did but rove and guess at random athim. He 
feeleth himself safely anchored in God, and will 
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not be dissuaded from it, though perhaps he skill 
not many of those subtilties, which others make 
the alpha and omega of their religion. Neither is 
he scared with those childish affrightments, with 
which some would force their private conceits 
upon him; he is above the superstitious dreading 
of mere speculative opinions, as well as the super- 
stitious reverence of outward ceremonies; he cares 
not so much for subtilty, as for soundness and 
health of mind. And, indeed, as it was well spoken 
by a noble philosopher, ἄνευ ἀρετῆς Θεὸς ὄνομα 
μόνον, that without purity and virtue, God is no- 
thing but an empty name ;—so it is as true here, 
that without obedience to Christ’s command- 
ments, without the life of Christ dwelling in us, 
whatsoever opinion we entertain of him, Christ is 
but only named by us, he is not known. 

I speak not here against a free and ingenuous 
Inquiry into all truth, according to our several abi- 
lities and opportunities ; ἴ plead not for the cap- 
tivating and enthralling of our judgments to the 
dictates of men; I do not disparage the natural 
improvement of our understanding faculties by 
true knowledge, which is so noble and gallant a 
perfection of the mind: but the thing, which I 
aim against, is, the dispiriting of the life and vi- 
gour of our religion by dry speculations, and mak- 
ing it nothing but a mere dead skeleton of opini- 
ons, a few dry bones, without any flesh and si- 
news, tied up together, and the misplacing of all 
our zeal upon an eager prosecution of these, 
which should be spent to better purpose upon 
other objects. 

Knowledge indeed is a thing far more excellent 
than riches, outward pleasures, worldly dignities, 
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or any thing else in the world besides holiness, 
and the conformity of our wills to the will of 
God; but yet our happiness consisteth not in it, 
but in a certain Divine temper and constitution of 
soul, which is far above it. 

But it is a piece of that corruption, that run- 
neth through human nature, that we naturally 
prize truth more than goodness, knowledge more 
than holiness. We think it a gallant thing to be 
fluttering up to heaven with our wings of know- - 
ledge and speculation; whereas, the highest mys- 
tery of a Divine life here, and of perfect happi- 
ness hereafter, consisteth in nothing but mere obe- 
dience to the Divine will. Happiness is nothing 
but that inward sweet delight, that will arise from 
the harmonious agreement between our wills and 
God’s will. 

There is nothing contrary to God in the whole 
world, nothing that fights against him, but self- 
will.. This is the strong castle that we all keep 
garrisoned against heaven In every one of our 
hearts, which God continually layeth siege unto ; 
and it must be‘conquered and demolished, before 
“we can.conquer heaven. It was by reason of this 
-gelf-will, that “Adam fell in: paradise; that those 
glorious angels, those morning-stars, kept. not 
their first station, but dropped down from heaven 
like falling stars, and sunk into this condition of 
bitterness, anxiety, and wretchedness, in: which 
now they are. They all entangled themselves 
with the length of their own wings, they would 
needs will more and otherwise than God would 
will in them ; and, going about to make ‘their wills 
wider, and to enlarge them into greater amplitude, 
the more they struggled, they found themselves 
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the faster pinioned, and crowded ap into narrow- 
ness and servility ; insomuch, that now they are 
not able to use any wings at all, but, inheriting the 
serpent’s curse, can ouly creep with their bellies 
upon the earth. Now, our only way to recover 
God and happiness again is, not to soar up with 
our understandings, but to destroy this self-will of 
ours; and then we shall find our wings to grow 
again, our plumes fairly spread, and ourselves 
raised aloft into the free atr of perfect liberty, - 
which is perfect happiness. . 

There is nothing in the whole world able to do 
us good or hurt, but God and our own will: net- 
ther riches nor poverty, nor disgrace nor honour, 
nor life nor death, nor angels nor devils ; but will- 
Ing or not willing, as we ought. Should hell itself 
cast all its fiery darts against us, if our will be 
right, if it be informed by the Divine will, they can 
do usno hurt; we have then (if I may so speak), 
an enchanted shield, that is impenetrable, and 
will bear off all. God will not hurt us, and hell 
cannot hurt us, if we will nothing but what God 
wills. Nay, then we are acted by God himself, 
and the whole Divinity floweth in upon us; and 
when we have cashiered this self-will of ours, 
which did but shackle and confine our souls, our 
wills shall then become truly free, being widened 
and enlarged to the extent of God’s own will. 
Hereby we know, that we know Christ indeed, 
not by our speculative opinions concernnig him, 
but by our keeping of his commandments. 

1. Thirdly, If hereby we are to judge, whte- 
ther we truly know Christ, by our keeping of his 
commandments; so that he that saith he knoweth 
him, and keepeth not his commandments, is-a 
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liar: then this was not the plot and design of the 
gospel, to give the world an indulgence to sin, 
upon what pretence soever. 

Though we are too prone to make such miscon- 
structions of it ; as if God had intended nothing 
else in it, but to dandle our corrupt nature, and 
contrive a smooth and easy way for us to come to 
happiness, without the toilsome labour of subdu- 
ing our lusts and sinful affections: or, as if the 
gospel were nothing else but a declaration to the 
world, of God’s engaging his affections from all 
eternity on some particular persons in such a 
manner, as that he would resolve to love them, 
and dearly embrace them, though he never made 
them partakers of his image in righteousness and 
true holiness ; and though they should remain un- 
der the power of all their lusts, yet they should 
still continue his beloved ones, and he would, not- 
withstanding, at last, bring them undoubtedly 
into heaven. Which is nothing else but to make 
the God that we worship, the God of the New Tes- 
tament, προσωπολήπτης, an accepter of persons,-—~ 
and one, that should encourage that in the world 
which is diametrically opposite to God’s own life 
and being. 

And, indeed, nothing is more ordinary than for 
us to shape out such monstrous and deformed no~ 
tions of God unto ourselves, by looking upon him 
through the coloured medium of our own corrupt 
hearts, and having the eye of our soul tinctured 
by the suffusions of our own lusts. And therefore 
because we mortals can fondly love and hate, and 
sometimes hug the very vices of those to whom 
our affections are engaged, and kiss their very de- | 
formities ; we are so ready to shape out a Deity 
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like unto ourselves, and to fashion out such a God 
as will, in Christ at least, hug the very wickedness 
of the world, and in those that be once his own, 
. by I know not what fond affection, appropriated 
to himself, connive at their very sins, so that they 
shall not make the least breach betwixt himself 
and them. Some there are, that question, whe- 
᾿ς ther of the two be the worse idolatry, and of the 
deeper stain, for a man to make a god out of a 
piece of wood, and fall down unto it and worship 
it,and say, Deliver me, for thou art my God, as it 
is expressed in the prophet Isaiah; or to set up 
such an idol-god of our own imagination as this 
is, fashioned out according to the similitude of 
our own fondness and wickedness: and when we 
should paint out God with the liveliest colours 
that we can possibly borrow from any created be- 
ing, with the purest perfections that we can ab- 
stract from them; to draw him out thus with the 
black coal of our own corrupt hearts, and to make 
the very blots and blurs of our own souls to be 
the letters which we spell out his name by. Thus 
do we, that are children of the night, make black 
and ugly representations of. God unto ourselves, 
as the Ethiopians were wont to do, copying him 
out according to our own likeness, and setting up 
that unto ourselves for a god, which we love most 
dearly in ourselves, that is, our lusts. But there 
is no such god as this any where in the world, but 
only in some men’s false imaginations, who know 
not, all this while, that they look upon themselves 
instead of God, and make an idol of themselves, 
which they worship and adore for him; being so 
full of themselves, that whatsoever they see round 
about them, even God himself, they colour with 
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their own tincture ; like him, that Aristotle speaks 
of, that wheresoever he went, and whatsoever he 
looked upon, he saw still his own face, as ina 
glass, represented to him. And therefore it is no 
wonder, if men seem naturally more devoutly af- 
fected toward such an imaginary god, as we have 
now described, than to the true real God, clothed 
_ with his own real attributes ; since it is nothing but 
an image of themselves, which, Narcissus-like, 
they fall in love with: no wonder if they kiss and 
dandle such a baby-god as this, which, like little 
children, they have dressed up out of the clouts of 
their own fond fancies, according to their own 
likeness, of purpose that they might play. and 
sport with it. 

But God will ever dwell in spotless light, how- 
soever we paint him and disfigure him here be- 
low; he will still be circled about with his own 
rays of unstained and immaculate glory. And 
though the gospel be not God as he is in his own 
brightness, but God veiled and masked to us, God 
in a state of humiliation, and condescent, as the 
sun ina rainbow ; yet it is nothing else but a clear 
and unspotted mirror of Divine holiness, good- 
ness, purity; in which attributes lie the very 
life and essence of God himself. The gospel is 
nothing else but God descending into the world 
in our form, and conversing with us in our like- 
ness; that he might allure and draw: us up to 
God,.and make us ‘partakers of his Divine form. 
Θεὸς γέγονεν. ἄνθρωπος (88 Athanasius speaks) ¢ iva 

ἡμᾶς ἐν ἑαυτῷ θεοποίησῃ, God was. therefore incar- 
nated and made man, that he might deify us ;— 
that is (as St. Peter expresseth it), make us par- 
takers of the Divine nature. Now, ] say, the very , 
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proper character and essential tincture of God 
himself is nothing else but goodness. Nay, I may 
be bold to add, that God is therefore God, be- 
cause he is the highest and most perfect good ; 
and good is not therefore good, because God out 
of anarbitrary will of his would have it so. What- . 
soever God doth iu the world, he doth it as suita- 

ble to the highest gqodness; the idea and fairest 

copy of which is his own essence. _ 

Virtue and holiness in creatures, as Plata well . 
discourseth in his Euthyphro,: are not therefore 
good, because God loveth them, and will have 
them be accounted such; but rather God there- 
fore loveth them, because they are in themselves 
simply good. Some of our own authors go a lit- 
tle further yet, and tell us, that God doth not 
fondly love himself, because he is himself, but 
therefore he loveth himself, because he is the 
highest and most absolute goodness; so that if 
there could be any thing in the world better than 
God, God would love that better than himself; 
but because he is essentially the most perfect 
good, therefore he cannot but love his own good- 
ness infinitely above all other things. And it is 
another mistake, which sometimes we have of 
God, by shaping him out according to the model 
of ourselves, when we make him nothing but a 
blind, dark, impetuous self-will running through 
the world; such as we ourselves are furiously 
acted with, that have not the ballast of absolute 
goodness to poise and settle us. 

That I may therefore come nearer ta the thin 
in hand ; God, who is absolute goodness, cannot 
love any of his creatures, and take pleasure in 
them, without bestowing a commupication of hig 
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goodness and likeness upon thein. God cannot 
make a gospel to promise men life and happiness 
hereafter, without being regenerated, and made 
partakers of his holiness. As soon may heaven and 
hell be reconciled together, and lovingly shake 
hands with one another, as God can bé fondly in- 
dulgent to any sin, in whomsoever it be. As soon 
may light and darkness be espoused together, and 
| midnight be married to noon-day, as God can be 

joined in a league of friendship to any wicked 
soul. 

The great design of God in the gospel is to 
clear up this mist of sin and corruption, which we 
are here surrounded with, and to bring up his 
creatures out of the shadow of death to the region 
of light above the land of truth and holiness. The 
᾿ great mystery of the gospel is to establish a god- 
like frame and disposition of spirit, which consists 
in righteousness and true holiness, in the hearts of 
men. And Christ, who is the great and mighty 
Saviour, came on purpose into the world, not only 
to save us from fire and brimstone, but also to 
save us from our sins. Christ hath therefore made 
an expiation of our sins by his death upon the 
cross, that we, being thus delivered out of the 
hands of these our greatest enemies, might serve 
God without fear, in holiness and righteousness 
before him all the days of our life. This “grace of © 
God, that bringeth salvation,” hath therefore “ ap- 
peared unto all men, in the gospel, that it might 
teach us to deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
and that we should live soberly, righteously and | 
godlily in this present world; looking for that 
blessed hope, and glorious appearing of the great 
God and our Sayiour Jesus Christ, who gave him- 
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self for us, that he might redeem us from all ini- 
quity, and purify to himself a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works.” These things I write unto 
you (saith our apostle a little before my text) 
that you sin not ;” therein expressing the end of 
the whole gospel, which is, not only to cover sin 
by spreading the purple robe of Christ’s death and 
sufferings .over it, whilst it still remaineth in us 
with all its filth and noisomeness unremoved ; but 
also to convey a powerful and mighty spirit of 
holiness, to cleanse us and free us from it. And 
this is a greater grace of God to us, than the for- 
mer, which still go both together in the gospel ; 
besides the free remission and pardon of sin in the 
blood of Christ, the delivering of us from the 
power of sin, by the Spirit of Christ dwelling in 
our hearts. 

Christ came not into the world only to cast a 
mantle over us, and hide all our filthy sores from 
God’s avenging eye, with his merits and righteous- 
ness ; but he came likewise to be a chirurgeon and 
physician of souls, to free us from the filth and 
corruption of them; which is more grievous and 
burdensome, more noisome to a true Christian, 
than the guilt of sin itself. 

Should a poor wretched and diseased creature, 
that is full of sores and ulcers, be covered all over 
with purple, or clothed with scarlet, he would 
take but little contentment in it, whilst his sores 
and wounds remain upon him; and he had much 
rather be arrayed in rags, so he might obtain but 
soundness and health within. The gospel is a 
true Bethesda, a pool of grace, where such poor, 
lame and infirm creatures as we are, upon the 
moving of God’s Spirit in it, may descend down, 
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not only to wash our skin and outside, but also to 
be cured of our diseases within. And whatever the 
world thinks, there is a powerful Spirit, that moves 
‘upon these waters, the waters of the gospel, | 
spreading its gentle, healing, quickening wings 
over our souls. The gospel is not like Abana 
and Pharpar, those common rivers of Damascus, 
that could only cleanse the outside ; but is a-true 
Jordan, in which such leprous Naamang as we all 
are, ““may wash and be-clean.” “ Blessed in- 
deed are they, whose iniquities are forgiven, and 
whose sins are covered: Blessed is the man to 
whom the Lord will not impute sin;” but yet ra- 
ther blessed are they, whose sins are like a morn- 
ing cloud, and quite taken away from them. 
Blessed, thrice “ blessed are they, that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for they shall be satis- 
fied: blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God.” 

Our Saviour Christ came (as John the Baptist 
tells us) ‘ with a fan in his hand, that he might 
thoroughly purge his floor, and gather his wheat 
into his garner: but the chaff he will burn up with 
unquenchable fire.” He came (as the prophet . 
Malachi speaks) “like a refiner’s fire, and like 
fuller’s soap ; to sit as a refiner and purifier of 
silver, and to purify all the sons of Levi, and purge 
them as gold and silver, that they may offer unto 
the Lord an offering in righteousness.” 

Christ came not only to write Holiness to the 
Lord upon Aaron’s forehead, and to put his urim 
and thummim upon his breast-plate; but, ‘This 
is the covenant, saith the Lord, that I will make 
with them in those days; I will put my law in 
their inward parts, and’ write it in their hearts; 
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and then I will be their God, and they shall be 
my people.” They shall be all kings and priests 
unto me. “ God sent his own Son (saith St. Paul) 
in.the likeness of sinful flesh, and by a sacrifice 
for sin condemned sin in the flesh; that the right- 
eousness of the law might be fulfilled in us, who 
walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” 

The first Adam, as the Scripture tells us, brought 
΄ in a real defilement, which, like a noisome lepro- 
sy, hath overspread all mankind; and therefore 
the second Adam must not only fill the world 
with a conceit of holiness, and mere imaginary — 
righteousness : but he must really convey such an 
immortal seed of grace into the hearts of believers | 
as may prevail still more and more in them, till it 
have at last quite wrought out that poison of the 
serpent. | | 

Christ, that was nothing but Divinity dwelling 
in ἃ tabernacle of flesh, and God himself immedi- 
ately acting a human nature, came into the world 
to kindle here that Divine life amongst men, which 
is certainly dearer unto God, than any thing else 
whatsoever in the world; and to propagate this 
celestial fire from one heart still unto another, 
until the end of the world. Neither is he, nor was 
he, ever absent from this spark of his Divinity | 
kindled amongst men, wheresoever it be, though 
he seem bodily to be withdrawn from us. He is 
the standing, constant, inexhausted fountain of 
this Divine light and heat, that still toucheth every 
‘soul that is enlivened by it, with an outstretched 
ray, and freely lends his beams, and disperseth his 
influence to all, from the beginning of the world 
tothe end of it. “ Weall receive of his fulness grace 
for grace ;’ as all the stars in heaven are said ta- 
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light their candles at the sun’s flame. For though 
his body be withdrawn from us, yet, by the lively 
and virtual contact of his Spirit, he is always kin- 
dling, cheering, quickening, warming, and enli- 
vening hearts. Nay, this Divine life, begun and 
kindled in any heart, wheresoever it be, is some- 
thing of God in flesh, and, in-asober and quali- 
fied sense, Divinity incarnate; and all particular 
Christians, that are really possessed of it, so many 
mystical Christs. | 

‘And, God forbid, that God’s own life and na- 
ture, here in the world, should be forlorn, forsaken, 
and abandoned, of God himself. Certainly, where- 
ever it is, though never so little, likea sweet, young, 
tender babe, once born in any heart, when it 
crieth unto God the father of it, with pitiful and 
_ bemoaning looks imploring his compassion, it 

‘cannot choose but move his fatherly bowels, and 
make them yearn, and turn towards it, and, by 
strong sympathy, draw his compassionate arm to 
help and relieve it. Never was any tender infant 
so dear to those bowels that begat it, as an infant 
new-born Christ, formed in the heart of any trite 
believer, to God the father of it. Shall the children 
of this, world, the sons of darkness, be moved with 
such tender affection and compassion towards the 
fruit of their bodies, their own natural offspring? 
and shall God, who is the father of lights, the 
fountain of all goodness, be moved with no com- 
passion towards his true spiritual offspring, and 
have no regard to those sweet babes of light, en- 
gendered by his own beams in men’s hearts, that, 
in their lovely countenances, bear the resemblance 
of his own face, and call him their father? Shall 
he see them lie fainting, and gasping, and dying — 
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here in the world, for want of nothing to preserve 
and keep them, but an influence from him, who 
first gave them life and breath? No, hear the lan- 
guage of God’s heart, hear the sounding of his 
bowels towards them: “ Is it Ephraim, my dear 
son? is it that pleasant child? Since I spake of 
‘ him, I do earnestly remember him; my bowels, 
my bowels are troubled for him; I will surely 
have mercy upon him, saith the Lord.” If those 
expressions of goodness and tender affection here, 
among the creatures, be but drops of that full 
ocean that is in God; how can we then imagine, 
that this father of our spirits should have so hittle 
regard to his own dear offspring, I do not say our 
souls, but that, which is the very life and soul of 
our souls, the life of God in us (which is nothing 
else but God’s own self communicated to us, his 
own Son born in our hearts), as that he should 
suffer it to be cruelly murdered in its infancy by 
-our sins, and, like young Hercules, in its very cra- 


_ ‘dle to be strangled by those filthy. vipers? that he 


‘should see him crucified by wicked lusts, nailed 
fast to the cross by invincible corruptions, pierced 
and gored on every side with the poisonous spears 
-of the devil’s temptations, and δὲ last to give up | 
the ghost; and yet his tender heart not at all re- 
lent, nor be all this while impassionated with so 
‘sad a spectacle? Surely, we cannot think he hath 
-such an adamantine breast, such a flinty nature, 
‘as this is. ΝΣ 

What then? must we say, that though indeed 
he be willing, yet he is not able to rescue hia cru- 
cified and tormented Son now bleeding upon the 
cross; to take him down from thence, and save 
him; then must sin be more powerful than God ; 
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that weak, crazy and sickly thing, more strong than 
the Rock of ages; and the devil, the prince of 
darkness, more mighty than the God of light. No, 
surely; there is‘a weakness and impotency in all 
evil, but a masculine strength and vigour in all 
goodness; and therefore, doubtless, the highest 
good the πρώτον ἀγαθὸν, as the philosopher calls it, 

is the strongest thing ἢ in the world. ““ Nil poten- 
tius summo Bono.” God’s power, displayed in the 


world, is nothing but his goodness strongly reach- 


ing all things from height to depth, from the high- 
est heaven to the lowest hell; and irresistibly im- 
parting itself to every thing, according to those 
several degrees, in which it is capable of it. 

Have the fiends of darkness then, those poor 
forlorn spirits, that are fettered and chained up in 
the chains of their own wickedness, any strength 
to withstand the force of infinite goodness, which 
‘is infinite power? or do they not rather ‘scalk in 
holes of darkness, and fly, like bats and owls, be- 
fore the approaching beams of this Sun of Righte- 
ousness? Is God powerful to kill and to- destroy, 
to damn and to torment? and is he not. powerful 
to save? Nay, it is the sweetest -flower in all the 
garland of his attributes, it is the richest diadem in 
his crown of glory, that he is mighty to save :—and 
this is far more magnificent for him, than to be 
styled mighty to destroy. For that, except it. be 
ina; way of justice, speaks no power at all, but 
mere impotency ; for the root of all power is good- 
ness. 

Or must we say, lastly, that God indeed is able 
to rescue us out of the power of sin and-Satan, 
when we sigh and groan: ‘towards him; but yet 
sometimes, to exercise his absolute authority, his 
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uncontrollable dominion, he delights rather in 
plunging wretched souls down into infernal night 
and everlasting darkness? What shall we then 
make the God of the whole world? Nothing but 
a cruel and dreadful Erinnys, with curled fiery 
snakes about his head, and firebrands in his 
hands, thus governing the world? Surely this will 
make us either secretly to think, that there is no 
‘God at all in the world, if he must.needs be such ; 
or else to wish heartily there were none. But, 
doubtless, God will at last confute all these our 
misapprehensions of him; he will uomask our 
hypocritical pretences, and clearly cast the shame 
of all our sinful deficiencies upon ourselves, and 
vindicate his own glory from receiving the least 
stain or blemish by them. In the mean time, let 
us know, that the gospel now requireth far more 
of us than ever the law did; for it requireth a 
new creature, a Divine nature, Christ, formed in 
us: but yet withal it bestoweth a quickening spi- 
rit, an enlivening power, to enable us to express 
that which is required of us. Whosoever there- 
_ fore truly knows Christ, the same also keepeth 
Christ’s commandments. But ““ he that saith, I 
know him, and keepeth not his commandments, is 
a liar, and the truth is not in him.” 

I have now done with the first part of my dis- 
course, concerning thoseobservations, which arise 
naturally from the words, and offer themselves to 
us. I shall, in the next place, proceed to make 
some general application of them all together. 
᾿ Now, therefore, I beseech you, let us consider, 
_ whether or no we know Christ indeed : not by our 
acquaintance with systems and models of divinity. 
not by our skill in books and papers, but by our 
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keeping of Christ’scommandments. All the books 
and writings, which we converse with, they can 
but represent spiritual objects to our understand- 
‘Ings; which yet we can never see in their own 
true figure; colour and proportion, until we havea 
Divine light within, to irradiate and shine upon — 
‘them. Though there be never such excellent 
truths concerning Christ and his gospel set down 
In words and letters, yet they will be but unknown . 
characters to us, until we have a willing Spirit 
within us, that can decipher them; until the:same 
Spirit, by secret whispers in our hearts, do com- 
ment upon them, which did at first indite them. 
There be many, that understand the Greek and 
Hebrew of the Scripture, the original languages 
in which the text was written, that never under- 
‘stood the language of the Spirit. 

There is a caro and a spirtius, a flesh and a 


spirit, a body and a soul in all the writings of ὁ 


the Scriptures. It is but the flesh and body of 
Divine truths, that is printed. upon paper; which 
‘many moths of books and libraries do only feed 
upon; many walking skeletons ‘of knowledge, 
that bury and entomb truths in the living sepul- 
chres of their souls, do only converse with; such 
as never did any thing else, but pick at the mere 
bark and rind of truths, and crack the shells of 


them. But there is a soul and spirit of Divine ~- 


truths that could never yet be congealed into ink, 
that could never be blotted upon paper ; which, ' 
by a secret. traduction and conveyance, passeth 
from one soul unto another, being able to dwell.or. 
lodge no where, but in a spiritual being, in a liv- 
ing thing, because itself is nothing but life and 
spirit. Neither canit, where indeed itis, ¢xpress 
VOL. IV. Y 
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itself sufficiently in words .and sounds, but it 
will best declare and speak itself in actions;-as 
the old manner of writing among the Egyptians 
was, not by words, but things. The life of Di- 
vine truths is better expressed in actions, than 
in words, because actions are more living things 
than words; words are nothing but dead resem- 
blances and pictures of those truths, which live 
and breath in actions ; and “ the kingdom of God 
(as the apostle speaketh) consisteth not in word,” 
but i in life and power. .Ta πρόβατα οὐ χόρτον φέρον- 
τα τοῖς ποἰμέσιν ἐποδεικνύει πόσον ἔφαγεν (saith the moral 
philosopher) ἀλλὰ τὴν νομὴν ἔσω πέψαντα ἔριον ἔξω φέρει 
καὶ yada’ Sheep do not come and bring their fod- 
der to their shepherd, and shew him how much_ 
they eat; but inwardly concocting and digesting 
it, they make it appear by the fleece which they 
wear upon their backs,- and by the milk which 
‘they give.—And let not us Christians affect only 
to talk and dispute of Christ, and so measure our 
knowledge of him by our words; but let us shew 
aro τών θεωρημάτων πεφθέντων τὰ ἔργα, our knowledge 
concocted into our lives and actions; and. then 
let us really manifest that we are Christ’s sheep 
indeed, that we are his disciples, by that fleece of 
holiness which we wear, and by the fruits that. 
we daily yield.in our lives and conversations : 
for “ herein (saith Christ) is my Father glorified, 
that ye bear much fruit; so shall ye be my dis- 
ciples.” _ 

_ Let us not, I beseech you, judge of our know- 
ing Christ by our ungrounded persuasions, that 
Christ.from all eternity hath loved us, and giver 
himself particularly for us, without the conform» 
ity of our lives to. Chriet’a commandments, with: 
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out the real partaking of the image of Christ iu 
our hearts. The.great mystery of the.gospel doth 
not lie only in Christ without us (though we must 
know also what he hath done for us) ; but the 
very pith and kernel of it consists in Christ t ins 
wardly formed in our hearts. 

Nothing .is truly ours but what lives in our 
spirits. Salvation itself cannot save us as long 
as it is only without us, no more than‘health can 
cure us, and make us sound, when it is not within 
us, but somewhere at a distance from us; no-more 
than: arts and ‘sciences, whilst they lie only in 
books and papers without us, can make us learn- 
ed. The gospel, though it be a sovereign and 
medicinal thing itself, yet the mere knowing and | 
believing of the history of it will do us no good’; 
we can receive no virtue from it, till it be inward- 
ly digested and concocted into our souls ; till it be 
made ours; and become a living thing in our hearts: 
The gospel, if it be only without us, cannot save 
us, no more than that physician’ s bill could cure 
the ignorant patient of his disease, who, when it 
was commended to him, took the paper only, and 
put it up in his pocket, but never drank the po | 
tion that was described in it. 

All that Christ did for usin the flesh, when he 
was here upon earth, from his lying in a manger, 
when he was born in Bethlehem, to his ‘bleeding’ 
upon the.cross on Golgotha, it will not save ig 
from our sins, unless Christ by‘his Spirit dwell itt 
‘us. It: will not avail-us to believe, that he was 
ort of “ἃ virgin, unless the power ‘of the Most’ 
High overshadow our hearts, and beget him there 
likewise. It will not profit:us-to believe, that’ lie 
died upon the crogs for us, unléss ‘we ‘be baptised 
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into his death by the mortification of all our lusts; 
unless the old man of sin be crucified in our hearts. 
Christ indeed hath made an expiation for our sins 
upon his cross, and the blood of Christ is the 
only sovereign balsam to free us from the guilt of 
them : but yet, besides the sprinkling of the blood 
of Christ upon us, we must be made partakers 
also of his spirit. Christ came into the world, 
as well to redeem us from the power and bondage 
of our sins, as to free us from the guilt of them. 
* ‘You know (saith St. John) that he was mani- 
fested to take away our sins: whosoever there- 
fore abideth in him, sinneth not; whosoever sin- 
neth, hath not seen nor known him.” Lo the end 
of Christ’s coming into the world! Lo a design 
worthy of God manifested in the flesh. 

Christ did not take all those pains to lay aside 
his robes of glory, and come down hither into the 
world, to enter into a virgin’s womb, to be born 
in our human shape, and to be laid a poor cryimg 
infant in a manger, and having no form or come- 
liness at all wpon him, to take upon him the form 
of a servant, to undergo a reproachful and igno- 
minious life, and at last to be abandoned to a 
shameful death, a death upon the cross; I say, he 
did not do all this merely to bring in a notion into 
the world, without producing any real substantial 
effect at all; without the changing, mending, and 
reforming of the world; so that men should still be 
‘as wicked as they were before, and as much under 
the power of the prince of darkness, only they 
should not be thought so; they shoald still remain 
as full of all the filthy sores of sin and corruption 
as before, only they-should be accounted whole. 
Shall God come down from heaven, and pitch a 
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tabernacle amongst men? Shall he undertake. 
such a huge design, and make so great a noise of — 
doing something, which, when it is all summed. 
up, shall not at last amount to a reality? Surely 
Christ did not undergo all this to so little purpose; 
he would not take all this pains for us, that he 
might be able at last to put into our hands no- 
thing but a blank. He “ was with child,” he 
‘* vas In pain and travail ;” and hath “‘ he brought 
forth nothing but wind? hath he been delivered 
of the east wind?” Is that great design, that 
was so long carried in the womb of eternity, now 
proved abortive, or else nothing but a .mere 
windy birth? No surely : the end of the gospel 1 is 
life and perfection ; it is a Divine nature ; ; itis a 
make us partakers of the image of God i in righte- 
ousness and true holiness, without which salva- 
tion itself were but a notion. 

Christ came into the world to make an expia-- 
tion and atonement for our sins; but the end of 
this was, that we might eschew sin; that we 
might forsake all ungodliness and worldly lusts. 
The gospel declares pardon of sin to those that- 
are heavy laden with it and willing to be disbur- 
dened, to this end, that it might quicken and en- 
liven us to new obedience. Whereas otherwise 
the guilt of sin might have detained us in horror 
and despair, and so have kept us stillmore strong- 
ly under the power of it, in sad and dismal ap-. 
prehensions of God’s wrath provoked against us, 
and inevitably falling on us: but Christ hath now 
appeared like a day-star, with most cheerful 
beams; nay, he is the Sun of Righteousness him-. 
self, which hath risen upo the woy]d with his 
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healing wings, with his exhilarating light, that he 
might chase away all those black despairing 
thoughts from’ us. But Christ did not rise that _ 
we should play, and sport, and wantonize with 
his light; but that we should do “ the work of 
the day” init; that we should walk εὐσχημόνως (as 
the apostle speaketh) not in our night-clothes of 
sinful deformity, but clad all over with the come- 
ly garments of light. The gospel is not big with 
‘ the child οἵ ἃ fancy, of a mere conceit of righte- 
ousness without us, hanging at distance over us, 
whilst our hearts within are nothing but cages 
of unclean birds, and like houses continually 
haunted with devils, nay, the very rendezvous of 
those fiends of darkness. 

Holiness is the best thing that God himself can 
bestow upon us, either in this world, orthe world to 
come. ‘True evangelical holiness, that is, Christ 
formed in the hearts of believers, is the very cream 
and quintessence of the gospel. And were our 
hearts sound within, were there not many thick and . 
dark fumes, that did arise from thence, and cloud 
our understandings, we could not easily conceive 
the substance of heaven itself to be any thing else 
but holiness; freed from those encumbrances, that 
did ever clog it and accloy it here; neither should 
we wish for any other heaven besides this. But 
many of us are like those children, whose sto- 
machs are so vitiated by some disease, that they 
think ashes, coal, mud wall, or any such trash, to 
be more pleasant than the most wholesome food: 
such sickly and distempered appetites have we 
about these spiritual things, that hanker after I 
know not what vain shows of happiness, whilst in 
the. mean time we neglect that, which is the only 
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true food of our souls, that ‘is able to nourish them 
up to everlasting life. 

Grace is holiness militant, holiness &ncumbered 
with many enemies and difficulties, which it still 
fights against, and manfully quits itself of; and glory 
18. nothing else but holiness triumphant, holiness 
with a palm of victory in her hand, and a crown 
upon her head: “ Deus ipse cum omni sua boni- 
tate, quatenus extra me est, non facit me beatum, 
sed quatenus in me est:” God himself cannot 
make me happy, if he be only without me, and 
unless he give in a participation of himself, and 
his own likeness into my soul.—Happiness is no- 
thing but the releasing and unfettering of our 
souls from all these narrow, scant, and particu- 
lar good things ; and the espousing of them to the 
highest and most universal good, which is not 
this or that particular good, but goodness itself: 
and this is the same thing, that we call holi- 
ness. Which, because we ourselves are so little 
acquainted with (being for the most part ever 
courting a mere shadow of it), therefore we have 
such low, abject, and beggarly conceits thereof; 
whereas it is in itself the most noble, heroical 
-and generous thing in the world. For I mean by 
holiness nothing else but God stamped and print- 
éd upon the soul. And we may please ourselves 
with what conceits we will; but so long as 
wé are void of this, we do but dream of heaven, 
and I know not what fond paradise; we do but 
blow up and down an airy bubble of our own 
fancies, which riseth out of the froth of our vain 
hearts; we do but court a painted heaven, and 
woo happiness in a picture, whilst in the mean 
tiie a true and real hell will suck in our souls 
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into it, and soon make us sensible of a solid woe 
and substantial misery. 

Divine wisdom hath so ordered the frame of 
the whole universe, as that every thing should 
have a certain proper place, that should be a re- 
ceptacle for it. Hell is the sink of all sin and. 
wickedness. The strong magic of nature pulls 
and draws every thing continually. to that place, 
which is suitable to it, and to which it doth be- 
long ; so all these heavy bodies press downwards 
towards the centre of our earth, being drawn in 
by it: in like manner hell, wheresoever it is, will 
by strong sympathy pull in all sin, and mag- 
netically draw it to itself: as true holiness is al- 
ways breathing upwards, and fluttering towards 
heaven, striving to embosom itself with God ; 
and it will at last undoubtedly be conjoined with . 
bim ; no dismal shades of darkness can possibly 
stop it in its course, or bear it back. 


Ὡς αἰεὶ τὸ ὅμοιον ἄγει θεὸς ἐς τὸ ὅμοιον. 


Nay, we do but deceive ourselves with name : 
hell is nothing but the orb of sin and wickedness, 
or else that hemisphere of darkness, in which all 
evil moves; and heaven is the opposite hemis- 
phere of light, or else, if you please, the bright 
orb of truth, holiness and goodness: and we do 
actually in this life instate ourselves in the pos- 
session of one or other of them. Take sin and 
disobedience out of hell, and it will presently 
clear up into light, tranquillity, serenity, and 
shine out into a heaven. Every true saint carrieth 
his heaven about with him in his own heart ; and 
hell, that is without, can have no power over him, 
He might safely wade through hell itself, and, 
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like the three children, pass through the midst of 
that fiery furnace, and yet not at all be scorched. 
with the flames of it: he might walk through the; 
valley of the shadow of death, and yet fear.no evil. 

Sin is the only thing in the world that is con- 
trary to God. God is light, and that is darkness : 
God is beauty, and that is ugliness and deformity. 
All sin is direct rebellion against God ; and with 
what notions soever we sugar it, and sweeten it, 
yet God can never smile upon it, he will never 
make a truce with it. God declares open war 
against sin, and bids defiance to it ; for it is a pro- 
fessed enemy to God’s own life and being. God, 
which is infinite goodness, cannot but hate sin, 
which is purely evil. And though sin be in itself 
but a poor, impotent ‘and crazy thing, nothing 
but straitness, poverty, and nonentity, so that of 
itself it is the most wretched and miserable thing 
in the world, and needeth no farther punishment 
besides itself; yet Divine vengeance beats it off 
still farther and farther from God, and, whereso- 
ever itis, will be sure to scourge it and lash it 
continually. God and sin can never agree to- 
gether. 

That I may therefore yet come nearer to. our- 
selves: This is the message, that I have now to. 
declare unto you, that ‘“ God is light, and in him. 
is no darkness at all. If we say, that we have 
fellowship with him, and walk in darkness, we. 
lie, and do not the truth.” Christ and the gospel 
are light, and there is no darkness at all in them: 
if you say, that you know Christ and his gospel, 
and yet keep not Christ’s commandments, but 
dearly hug your private darling corruptions, you 
are liars, and the truth is not in you; you have 
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ne acquaintance with the God of light, nor the 
gospel of light. If any of you say, that you 
know Christ, and have an interest in him, and 
yet (as I fear too many do) still nourish ambi- 
tion, pride, vain-giory, within your breasts, har- 
bour malice, revengefulness, and cruel hatred to 
your neighbours in your hearts, eagerly scramble 
after this worldly pelf, and make the strength of 
your parts and endeavours serve that blind mam- 
mon, the god of this world ; if you wallow ard 
tumble in the filthy puddle of fleshly pleasares, 
or if you aim only at yourselves in your lives, 
and make yourself the compass by which you 
sail, and the star by which you steer your course, 
looking at nothing higher or moré noble than your- 
selves ; deceive not yourselves, you have neither 
seen Christ, nor known him: you are deeply 
ipeorporated (if I may so speak) with the spifit, 
of this world, and have no true sympathy with 
God and Christ, no fellowship at all with then. 

- And, 1 beseech you, let us consider; Be there 
not many of us, that pretend much to Christ, 
that are plainly in our lives as proud, ambitious, 
vain-glorious as any others? Be there not many 
of us, that are as much under the power of un- 
raly passions, as cruel, revengeful, mialicidus, 
censorious as others? that have our minds as 
deeply engaged.in the world, and as much envas- 
salled to riches, gain, profit, those great admired 
deities of the sons of men, and their souls as much 
overwhelmed and sunk with the cares.of this life? 
Do not many of us as much give ourselves to the 
pleasures of. the flesh, and though not without 
regrets of conscienee, yet ever now and then 
secretly soak ourselves in them ? Be there not 
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many of us, that have as deep a share likewise in 
injustice and oppression, in vexing the fatherless 
and the widows? I wish it may not prove some 
of our cases at that last day, to use such pleas as 
these unto Christ in our behalf; Lord, I have 
prophesied in thy name; I have preached many 
a zealous sermon for thee; I have kept many a 
long fast; I have been very active for thy cause 
in church, in state ; nay, I never made any ques- 
tion, but that my name was written in thy book 
of life: when yet, alas! we shall receive no 
other return from Christ but this: “1 know you 
not; depart from me, ye workers of iniquity.” I 
am sure there be too many of us, that have long 
pretended to Christ, which make little or no pro- 
gress In true Christianity, that is, holiness of 
life ; that ever hang hovering ina twilight of grace, 
and never seriously put ourselves forward into 
clear day light, but esteem that glimmering cre- 
pusculum which we are in, and like that faint 
twilight better than broad open day : whereas “ the 
path of the just (as the wise man speaks) is as 
the shining light, that shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day.” I am sure there be many of us, 
that are perpetual dwarfs in our spiritual stature, 
like those silly women (that St. Paul speaks of) 
laden with sins, and led away with divers lusts, 
that are ‘“‘ ever learning, and never able to come to 
the knowledge of the truth ;” that are not now 
one jot taller in Christianity, than we were many 
years ago, but have still a sickly, crazy, and un- 
sound a temper of soul as we had long before. 
Indeed, we seem to do something ; we are al- 
ways moving and lifting atthe stone.of.corruption, 
that lies upon our hearts, but yet.we never stir it 
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notwithstanding, or at least never roll it off from 
us. Weare sometimes a little troubled with the 
guilt of our sins, and then we think we must 
thrust our lusts out of our hearts; but after- 
- wards we sprinkle ourselves over with I know 
not what holy water, and so are contented to let 
them still abide quietly within us. We do every 
day truly confess the same sins, and pray against 
them; and yet still commit them as much as ever, 
and lie as deeply under the power of them. We 
have the same water to pump out in every prayer, 
and still we let the same leak in again upon us. 
We make a great deal of noise, and raise a great 
deal of dust with our feet; but we do not move 
from off the ground, on which we stood, we do 
not go forward at all: or if we do sometimes 
make a little progress, we quickly lose again the 
ground which we had gained ; like those upper 
planets in the heaven, which (as the astronomers 
tell us) sometimes move forwards, sometimes 
quite backwards, and sometimes perfectly stand 
still; have there stations and retrogradations, as 
well as their direct motions. As if religion were 
nothjng else but a dancing up and down upon the 
same piece of ground, and making several motions 
and friskings on it; and not a sober journeying | 
and travelling onwards toward some certain place. 
We do and undo; we do “ Penelopes telam 
texere ;” we weave sometimes a web of holiness, 
but then we let our lusts come, and undo and 
unravel all again. Like Sisyphus in the fable, we 
roll up a.mighty stone with much ado, sweating 
and tugging up the hill; and then we let it go, 
and tumble down again unto the bottom; and 
this is our constant work. Like those Danaides, 
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which the poets speak-of, we are always filling 
water into a sieve, by our prayers, duties, and 
performances, which still runs out as fast as we 
_ pour it in. 

What is it, that thus cheats us, and gulls us of 
our religion? that makes us thus constantly to 
tread the same ring and circle of duties, where 
we make no progress at all forwards, and the 
farther we go, are still never the nearer to our 
journey’s end ? What is it, that thus starves our 
religion, and makes it look like those kine in 
Pharaoh’s dream, ill-favoured and lean-fleshed, 
that it hath no colour in its face, no blood in its 
veins, no life nor heat at all in its members? 
What is it, that doth thus be-dwarf us in our 
Christianity ? What low, sordid, unworthy prio- 
ciples do we act by, that thus hinder our growth, 
and make us stand at a stay, and keep us always 
at the very porch and entrance where we first be- 
gan? Is it a sleepy, sluggish conceit, that it is 
enough for us if we be but once in a state of 
grace, if we have but oncestepped over the thresh- 
old; we need not take so great pains to travel 
any farther? or is it another damping, choak- 
ing, stifling opinion, that Christ hath done all 
for us already without us, and nothing need more 
to be done within us? no matter how wicked we 
be in ourselves, for we have holiness without us; 
no matter how sickly and diseased our souls be 
within, for they have health without them. Why 
may we not as well be satisfied and contented to 
have happiness without us too to all eternity, and 
so ourselves for ever continue miserable? “ Little 
children, let no man deceive you; he that doth 
righteousness is righteous, even as he is righteous : : 
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but he that committeth sin is of the devil.” I shall 
therefore exhort you in the wholesome words of 
‘St. Peter ; “‘Give all diligence to add to your faith, 
virtue; and to virtue, knowledge; to knowledge, 
temperance ; and to temperance, patience; to pa- 
tience, godliness; and to godliness, brotherly- 
kindness ; and to brotherly-kindness, charity: 
For if these things be in you and abound, they 
make you, that ye shall neither be barren nor 
unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” The apostle still goes on, and I cannot 
leave him yet: “ But he that lacketh these things 
is blind, and cannot see far off, and hath forgot- 
ten, that he was once purged from his old sins. - 
Wherefore the rather, brethren, give diligence 
to make your calling and election sure; for if ye 
do these things, ye shall never fall.” Let us not 
only talk and dispute of Christ, but let us indeed 
put on the Lord Jesus Christ. Having those great 
and precious promises, which he hath given us, 
let us strive to be made partakers of the Divine 
nature, escaping the corruption that is in the 
world through lust ; and being begotten again to 
a lively hope of enjoying Christ hereafter, let us | 
purify ourselves, as he is pure. 

- Let us really declare that we know Christ, 
that we are his disciples, by our keeping: of ‘his 
commandments; and, amongst the rest, that com: 
mandment especially, which our Saviour Christ 
himself commendeth to ‘his disciples -in a peculiar 
manner ; “ This is my commandment, that ye love 
one another, as I have loved you:” and again, 
‘¢ These things I command you, that you love one 
another. Let us follow peace with all men, ‘arid 
holiness, without which no man shall:see: God: 
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Let us put on, as the elect of God, holy and be- 
loved, bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness 
of mind, meekness, long-suffering, forbearing ome 
another, and forgiving one another, 1f any man 
have a quarrel against.any, even: as Christ for- 
gave us: and above‘all these things let us put on | 
charity, which is the bond of. perfectness. Let 
us In meekness instruct-.those that oppose them- 
selves, if God peradventure will give them repent- 
ance to the acknowledging of the truth; that 
they may recover themselves out of the snares:of 
the devil, that. are taken captive by -him:at his — 
‘ will. Beloved, let us love-one another; for love 
is of God, and: whosoever lJoveth: is born of God, 
and knoweth God.” 

O Divine love! the sweet harmony-of souls! the 
music of angels! the joy of God’s own heart! thie 
very darling of his bosom! the source of true 
piness! the pure quintessence of heaven:! ‘that 
which. reconciles the jarring. principles. of .:the 
world, and makes them all chime together! that 
which melts men’s hearts into one another! See 
how St. Paul describes it, and it cannot. choose 
but enamour. your affections towards it: “ Love . 
envieth not, it-is not puffed up, it doth not behave 
itself unseemly, seeketh not her. own, is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no. evil, rejoiceth not in int 
quity; beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things.” I may add, 
in a word, it is the -best-natured thing, the best’ 
complexioned thing inthe world. Let us: express 
this. sweet harmonious. affection in these jarring 
times. that so, if it be possible, we may tune the 
world into hetter music. Especially in matters of 
religion, let us strive with all meekness to instrnet 
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aiid convince one another. Let us endeavour to 
‘promote the gospel of peace, the dove-like gospel, 
with a dove-like spirit. This was the way, by 
which the gospel at first was propagated in the 
world: Christ did not cry, nor lift up his voice 
‘in the streets; a bruised reed he did not break, 
‘and the smoking flax he did not quench ; and yet 
he brought “forth judgment unto victory.” He 
whispered the gospel to us from mount Sion, ina 
still voice; and yet the sound thereof went out 
quickly throughout all the earth. .The gospel at 
first came down upon the world gently and softly 
like the dew upon Gideon’s fleece; and yet it 
quickly soaked quite through it: and, doubtless, 
this is still the most effectual way to promote it 
farther. Sweetness and ingenuity will more com- 
mand men’s minds than passion, sourness and se- 
verity ; as the soft pillow sooner breaks the flint, 
than the hardest marble. Let us ἀληθεύειν ἐν ἀγάπῃ, 
follow truth in love—and of the two, indeed, be . 
contented rather to miss of the conveying of a 
speculative truth, than to part with love. When 
we would convince men of any error by the 
strength of truth, let us withal pour the sweet balm 
of love upon their heads. Truth and love are two 
the most powerful things in the world ; and when 
they both go together, they cannot easily be with- 
stood. The golden beams of truth and the silken 
cords of love, twisted together, will draw men on 
with a sweet violence, whether they will or no. - 
Let us take heed we do not sometimes call 
that zeal for God and his gospel, which is nothing 
else but our own tempestuous and stormy pas- 
sion. True zeal is a sweet, heavenly and gentle 
flame, which maketh us active for God, but always 
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within the aphere of love. It never calls for fire 
from heaven to consume those that differ. a little 
from us in their apprehensions. It ig like that 
kind of lightning (which the philosophers speak 
of) that melts the sword within, but singeth not 
the scabbard: it strives to save the soul, but. hurt 
eth not the body. True zeal is a loving thing, 
and makes us always active to edification, and 
not to desfruction. If we keep the fire of zeal 
within the chimney, in. its own proper place} it 
never dotb any hurt; it only warmeth, quicken, 
eth and enliveneth us: bat. if once we let it. break 
out, and catch hold of the thateb of cur flesh, and 
kindle our corrupt nature, and set the house of 
our. body on fire, itis. no longer zeal, it is no hea | 
venly fire, it is a most destructive and. devouring 
thing. ‘True zeal is an ignzis lambens, a soft and 
gentle flame, that will not scorch one’s. hand ; it 
is nd predatory or veracious thing: but. carnal 
and fleshly zeal is ike the spirit of gunpqwder 
set on fire, that tears and blows up ali that, stands 
before it. True zeal is like the vital, heat in us, 
that. we live upon, which we never feel to be angry 
or troublesome; but though if gently feed upon 
the radical οἱἱ within us, that sweet balsam of: aur 
natural moisture, yet it lives lovingly with it; and 
maintains that, by which it is fed: but that. ather 
furious and distempered. zeal. is nothing else but 
a fever in the soul. To conclude, we may leara 
what kind of zeal it is that we should make use 
of in promoting the gospel, by: an emblem of 
God’s own, given usin the Scripture, those fiery 
tongues, that, upen the day of Peniecest,: sat 
upon the apostles, which sure were barmless 
flames, for we cannot read that. they dad any 
VOL. Iv. Ζ | 
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bart, or that {πον did so much as singe ἃ hair of 
their heads. 

I will therefore shut up this with that: of the 
apostle ; “Let us keep the unity of the Spirit?in 
the bond of peace.” Let this soft and silken knot 
of love tie our hearts together; though our heads 
and apprehensions cannot meet, as indeed they 
never will, but always stand at some distance off 
from one another. Our zeal, if it be heavenly, if 
it be true vestal fire kindled from above, will not 
delight to tarry here below, burning up straw and 
stubble and such combustible things, and sending 
up nothing but gross and earthy fumes to heaven ; 
but it will rise up,.and retura back pure as it came 
down, and will be ever striving to carry gp men’s 
hearts to God along with it. It will be only oc- 
cupied about the promoting of those things, which 
are unquestionably good; and when it moves. in 
the.irascible way, it will quarrel with nothing but 
sin. ς Here Jet our zeal busy and exercise itself, 
every one of us beginning first at our own hearts. 
Let us be more zealous than ever we have yet been 
in fighting against our lusts, in pulling down these 
strong holds of sin and Satan in our hearts. Here 
let-us exercise all our. courage and resolntion, our 
manhood and magnanimity. " 

_ Let us trust in the almighty arm of our God, and 
doubt not but he will as well deliver us from the 
power of sin in our hearts, as preserve us from the 
wrath to.come. Let us go out against these un- 
circumcised Philistines, I mean our. lusts, not 
with shield or spear, not in any confidence of our 
own strength, but in the name of the Lord of 
hosts; and we shall prevail, we shall overcome 
our lusts: “ for greater is he that is in us, than he 
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that id in. them.—The eternal God is-our refuge; 
and underneath are everlasting arms; he shall 
thrust out these enemies from before us3 ald ‘he 
shall say, Destroy them.” We shall enter the frué 
Canaan, the good land of promise, “ that foweth 
with milk and honey,” the land of truth add: holi- 
ness. ‘‘ Wherefore take unto you the whole ar- 
mour of God, that you may be able to withstand. 
Let your loins be girt about with truth; have on 
the breast-plate of righteousness ; and let your 
feet be shod with the preparation of the gospel. of 
peace. Above all take the shield of faith, where- 
by ye shall be able to quench all the fiery darts. 
of the wicked; and take-the helmet of salvation, 
and the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of | 
God.” And lastly, be sure of this, that ye “be 
strong.enly in the Lord, and in the power of his. 
might.” . 
. There be some, that dishearten us In this spi- 
ritual warfare, and would make us let our Weapons 
fall out of our hands, by working in us a despair 
of victory. ‘There be some evil spies, that weaken 
the hands and: hearts of the children of Israel, 
and bring an iil report upon that land, that we 
aré to conquer, telling of nothing but strange 
giants, the sons of Anak, there, that. we shall never 
be able to. overcome. “The Amalekites (say théy)- 
dwell in the south, the Hittites, Jebusites, Amor- 
ites in the mountains, and the Canaanites by the 
sea-coast;” huge armies of tall invincible lustals 
‘¢ we shall never be able to go against this people;” 
we shall never be able to prevail against ‘our cor-. 
ruptions. Hearken not unto them, I beseech you, 
but hear what Caleb and Joshua say; ‘“ Let. us 
go up at once and possess it, for.we. are able to. 
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overcome them ;” not by our own strength, but by 
the power of the Lord of hosts. There are indeed 
sons. of Anak there, there are mighty giant-lke 
lusts, that we are to grapple with ;-nay, there are | 
principalities and powers too, that we are to op- 
pose: but the great Michael, the Captain of the 
Lord’s host, is with us ; he commands in chief for 
us, and we need not be dismayed. ‘ Understand 
therefore this day, that the Lord thy God is he, 
which goeth before thee as a consuming fire; hé 
shall destroy these enemies, and bring them.down 
before thy face.” If thou wilt be faithfal to him, 
and put thy trust in him, as the fize consumeth 
the stabble, and as the flame burneth up the chaff; 
‘so will he destroy thy lusts in thee: their root 
shall be rottenness, and their blossom skall go up 
as the dust. - Babe 

But let us take heed, that we be not discom 
raged, and before we begin to fight, despair of 
victory : ‘but to believe and hope well in the:power 
of our God and his strength, will be half a con- 
quest. Let us not think holiness in the hearts of 
men here in the world is a forlom, forsaken; and 
outcast thing from God, that he hath: wo, regard of | 
holiness ; wherever it is, though never so small, if 
it be but hearty and: sincere, it can no more be 
cut off and discontinued ftom God, than @ sun 
beam.here upon earth can be broken off from ite 
intercourse with the sun, and be left alohe amidst 
the mire and dirt of this world. The sun may: as 
well discard its. own rays, and banish them from 
itself into some region of darkness far remote from 
if, where they shall have.no dependence at all 
upon it, as God can forsake and abandon holiness 
in the world, and leave it a poor orphas thing; 
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that shall have no. influence at all from him to pre- 
serveand keep it. Holiness is something of God, 
wherever it.ig; it is an efflux from him, that al- 
ways hangs upon him, and lives in him: as the 
sun-beams, although they gild this lower world, 
and spread their golden wings over us, yet they 
are not so much here, where they shine, as in. the 
sun, from whence they flow. . God cannot draw a 
curtain betwixt himself and holiness, which is no- 
thing but the splendour and shining of himself; he 
cannot hide his face from it, he cannot desert it 
in the world. He that is once born of God, shall 
overcome the world, and the prince. of this world 
too, by the power of Godin him. Holiness is ne 
solitary neglected thing; it hath stronger confede- 
racies, greater alliances, than sin and wickedness. 
it-is in league with God and the universe; the 
whole creation smiles upon it: there is something 
of God in it, and therefore it must needs be a vic- 
torious and triumphant thing. 

Wickedness is a weak, cowardly and guilty 
thing, a fearful and trembling shadow. It is the 
child of ignorance and darkness ; it is afraid of 
light, and cannot possibly withstand the power 
of it, nor endure the sight of its glittering armour. 
It is allianced to none but wretched, forlorn and 
apostate spirits, that do what they can to sup- 
port their own weak and tottering kingdom of 
darkness, but are anly strong in weakness and 
impotency. The whole polity and commonwealth 
of devils is nat so powerful as one child of light, 
ene babe in Christ; they are not able to quench 
the least smoking flax, to extinguish one spark 
of grace. Darkness is not able te make resist- 
ance against light, but ever, as it comes, flies. be- 
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fore it. ‘But if wickedness invite the society of 
devils to it .(as we learn by the sad expertence of 
these present times, in many examples of. those, 
that: were possessed with malice, revengefulness 
and lust), so that those cursed fiends do most 
readily apply themselves to it, and offer their ser- 
vice to feed it and encourage it, because it is their 
own life and nature, their own kingdom of dark- 
ness, which they strive to enlarge and to spread 
the domioions of; shall we then think, that holi- 
ness, which is so nearly allied unto God, hath no 
good genius at all in the world to attend upon it, 
to help it and encourage it? Shall not the king- 
dom of light be as true to its own interest, and 
as vigilant for the enlarging of itself, as the king- 
dom of darkness? Holiness is never alone in the 
world, but God is always with it, and his loving 
Spirit doth ever associate and join itself to it. 
He, that sent it into the world, is with it as Christ 
speaketh of himself; “The Father hath not left 
me alone, because I do always those things that 
please him.” Holiness is the life of God, which’ 
he cannot but feed and maintain wheresoever. it 
is: and as devils are always active to encourage 
evil, so.we cannot imagine, but that the heav@énly 
host of blessed angels above are busily employed 
iu the promoting of that, which they love best, 
that which is dearest to God, whom they serve, 
the life and nature of God. ‘“ There is joy in 
heaven at the conversion of one sinner ;” heaven 
takes notice of it ; there is a choir of angels, that 
sweetly sings the epithalamium of a soul divorced 
from sin-and Satan, and espoused unto Christ. 
What therefore the wise man speaks concerning 
wisdom, I shall apply to holiness: “Take fast hold 
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of. holiness, let ‘her riot go, keep her, for she is thy 
life: keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of 
1 are the issues of life,” and of deathgo..- Let’ 
nothing be esteemed of greater consequence and 
concernment to thee than what thou doest and act- 
est, how thou livest. Nothing without us can make 
us either happy or miserable; nothing can either 
defile us, or burt us, but what goeth out from. us; _ 
what 'springeth and bubbleth up out of our own 
hearts. Wehave dreadful apprehensions of the 
flames of hell without us; we tremble, and are 
afraid, when we:hear of fire and brimstone; 
whilst in the mean time we securely nourish 
within our own hearts-a true and living hell, 
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. The dark fire of « our lusts consumeth our bowels 
within, and miserably. scorcheth. our souls, and. 
we are not troubled at it. We do not perceive 
how hell steals upon us whilst we live here. And 
as for heaven, we only gaze abroad, expecting 
that it should come in to us from without, but 
neyer look for the beginnings of it to arise δ within) 
in our own hearts. : 
But lest there should yet haply remain any 
prejudice against that, which I have all this while 
heartily commended to you, true holiness, and 
the keeping of Christ’s commandments, as if it 
were a Jegal and a servile thing, that would sub- 
ject us to a state of bondage, I must here needs 
add.a word or.two, either.for the prevention or 
removal of it. I do not therefore. mean by hollt- 
ness, the mere performance of outward duties of 
religion, coldly.acted over as a task ; nor. our-ha- 
bitual prayings, hearings, fastings, multiplied one 
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wpon ‘another {though these be all good, as sub- 
servient'to a higher end); but I mean gn iaward 
soul andtprinciple of Divine life, that spiriteth 
ali these that enliveneth and quickeneth the dead 
. carcass of all outward performances whatsoever. 
¥ do: not here urge the “dead law of outward 
works,” which indeed, if it be alone, subjects as 
toa state of bondage ;” but the inward law of 
the gospel, the “law of the Spirit of,.life,” than 
which nothing can be more free and: Yngenuous : 
for it doth not act us by principles without us, 
but is an inward self-moving principle living :in 
our hearts. 

The first, though it work us into some outward 
conformity to God’s commandments, and so hath 
a good effect upon the world; yet we are all this 
_while but like dead instraments of music, that 
sound sweetly and harmoniously, when they are 
only struck and played upon from without by 
the -musician’s hand, who hath the theory and 
law of music living within himself. 

Bat the second, the living law of the gospel, 
the “law of the Spirit of life” within us, is as if 
the soul of music should incorporate itself with 
the instrument, and live in the strings, and make 
them of their own accord, without any touch or 
impulse from without, dance up and down, and 
warble out their harmonies. 

᾿ς They, that are acted only by an outward law, 
are but like neurospasts, or those little puppets, 
that skip nimbly up and down, and seem to be 
‘fall of quick and sprightly motion; whereas they 
_ are all the while moved artificially by certain 
wires and strings from without, and not by any. 
principle of motion from themselves within: or 
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else Hke clocks and watches, that go:prefty regu: 
larly for a while, but are moved by weights and 
plammets, or ‘some other artificial springs, that 
must be ever now and then wound up, or else 
they cease. 

But they, that are acted by the new law of 
the gospel, by the “law of the Spirit,” they have 
an ‘inward principle of life in them, that from the 
centre of itself puts forth itself freely and con- 
stantly’mto all obedience to the will of Christ, 
This new law of the gospel is a kind of musical 
soul, informing the dead organs of our hearts, 
that makes them of their own accord delight to 
act harmoniously according to the rule of God’s 
word. 

The law, that I speak of, is a law of love, 
which is the most powerfal law in the world; and 
yet it freeth us in a manner from all law without 
us, because it maketh us become a law unto our- 
selves. The more it prevaileth in us, the more i¢ 
eateth up and: devoureth all other laws without 
us; just as Aaron’s living rod did swallow up 
those rods of the magicians, that were made only 
to counterfeit a little life. 


Quis legem det amantibus? 
Major lex amor est sibi. 


Love is at once a freedom from all law, a state 
of purest liberty ; and yet a law too of the most 
constraining and indispensible necessity. . 

- The worst law in the world is the ‘“ law of sin, 
which is in our members;” which keeps us in a 
condition of most absolute slavery, when we are 
wholly under the tyrannical commands of our 
lusts: this is a cruel Pharaoh indeed, that. sets 
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his hard task-masters over. us, and maketh us 
wretchedly drudge in mire and, clay. - 

The law of the letter without us sets us in a 
condition of little more liberty, by restraining us. 
from many outward acts of sin; but yet.it doth | 
not disenthral us from the power of sin in our 
hearts. 

But the “ law of the spirit of life,” the gospel | law 
of love,.it puts us into a condition of most pure and 
perfect liberty ; and whosoever really entertains 
this law, he hath “ thrust out Hagar” quite, he hath 
‘cast out the bond-woman and her.children;” from _ 
henceforth Sarah, the free-woman, shall live for 
ever with him, and she shall be to him a mother of 
many children ; her seed shall be ‘‘as the sand of 
the sea-shore for number,” and “ as the stars of hea-. 
ven.” Here is. evangelical liberty, here.is- gospel 
freedom, when, ‘“‘ the law of the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus hath made us free from the law of sin 
and death ;” when we have a liberty from sin, and 
not a liberty to sin: for our dear Lord and Master 
hath told us, that ““ whosoever committeth sin, is 
the servant of it.” 

He that lies under the power and vassalage of 
his base lusts, and yet talks of gospel freedom, he 
is but like a poor condemned prisoner, that in his 
sleep dreams of being set at liberty, and of walk- 
ing up and down wheresoever he pleaseth, whilst 
his legs are all the while locked fast in fetters and 
irons. ‘To please ourselves with a notion of. gos- 
pel liberty, whilst we have not a gaspel principle 
of holiness within us, to free us from the power | 
of sin, is nothing else but to gild over our bonds 
and fetters, and to. fancy ourselves to be in a 
golden cage. There is a straitness, slavery, and 
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narrowness in sin: sin crowds and crumples: up 
our souls, which, if they were freely spread 
abroad, would be as wide and as large as the 
whole universe. 

No man is truly free, but he that hath his will 
enlarged. to the extent of God’s own will, by lov- 
ing whatsoever God loves, and nothing else. Such 
an one doth not fondly hug this and that particu- 
lar created good thing, and envassal himself unto 
it; but he loveth every thing that is lovely, be- 
ginning at God, and descending down to all his 
creatures, according to the several degrees of per- . 
fection in them. He enjoys a boundless liberty, 
and a boundless sweetness, according to his 
boundless love. He enclaspeth the whole world 


within his outstretched arms; his soul isas wide - 


as the whole universe, as big as. “ yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever.” Whosoever is‘once acquainted 
with this disposition of spirit, he never desires 
any thing else, and he loves the life of God in 
himself dearer than his own lifé. To conclude 
this, therefore; if we love Christ, and keep his 
commandments, his commandments will not be 
grievous to us; his yoke will be easy, and his 
burden light: it will not put us into a state of 
bondage, but of perfect liberty. For it is most 
true of evangelical obedience, what the wise man 
speaketh of wisdom, “ her ways are ways of plea- 
santness, and all her paths are peace: she is a 
tree of life to those that lay hold upon her, and 
ha py are all they that retain her.” 

will now shut up all with one or two consi- - 
derations, to persuade you farther to the keeping 
of Christ’s commandments. 
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-:Fisht, from: the desire, which we all have -of 
knowledge. .If we would indeed know. Divine 
tratha, the only way to come. to this-is by keep- 
ing of Christ’s commandments. ‘The grossness 
tf -our‘apprebernsions in spiritual things, and our 
many thistakes, that we have about them, proceed 
from. nothing but those dull and foggy steams, 
whieh rise up from our foul hearts, and. becloud 
our understandings. If we did but heartily com- 
ply with Christ's commandments, and purge our 
beatts from all gross and sensual affections, we 
should not then look about for truth wholly with- 
out ourselves, and enslave oarselves to the dic- 
tates of this and that teacher, and hang upon the 
lips of men; but we should find the great eternal 
God inwardly teachiag our-souls, and continually 
instructing us more and more in the mysteries of 
his will; and “out of our bellies should flow 
rivers of living waters.” Nothing puts a stop and 
hindrance. to the passage of truth in the world, 

but the carnality of our hearts, the corruption of 
our lives. : 

It-is not wrangling disputes, and. syllogistical 
reasonings, that are the mighty pillars, that under- 
‘prop trath in the world: if we would but uader- 
set it with the holiness of our hearts and lives, it 
᾿ς should never fall. Truth is a prevailing and con- 
quering thing, and would quickly overcome the 
world,’ did not the earthiness of our dispositions, 
and the darkness of our false hearts hinder it. 
Our Saviour Christ bids the blind man wash off 
the clay, that was upon his eyes in the pool of 
Siloam, and then he should see clearly ; intimat- 
ing this to us, that it is the earthiness of men’s-a€- 
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factions, that darkens the eye of their understand: 
ings in. spiritual things. Truth is always ready 
and near at hand, if ont eyes were not closed ap 
with mud, that we could but open them to book 
upon. it. Truth always waits upon our souls, 
and offers itself freely to us, 2s the sun offers its 
beama to every eye, that will but open, and let 
them shine in upon it. Hf we could but purge 
our hearts from that filth and defilement, which 
hangeth about them, there would be no doubt at 
all of truth’s prevailing in the world. For truth 
is great, and stronger than all things: all the 
earth calleth upon truth, and the heaven blesseth 
it; all works shade and tremble at it. The truth 
endureth, and is always strong; it liveth and con- 
quereth for evermore. She is the strength, king- 
dom, power, and majesty of all ages. Blessed be 
the God of truth. an 
Secondly, if we desire a true reformation, as 
some would be thought to do; let us begin here 
in reforming our hearts and lives, in keeping 
_Christ’s commandments. All outward forms and 
models of reformation, though they be never so 
good in their kind, yet they are of little worth to 
us without this inward reformation of the heart. 
Tin, or lead, or any other baser metal, if it be cast 
into never so good a mould, and made up into 
never so elegant a figure, yet it is but tin or lead 
still; it is the same metal, that it was before. If 
adulterate silver, that hath much alloy or dross | 
in it, have never so current a stamp put upon it, 
yet it will not pass notwithstanding, when the 
touchstone trieth it. We must be reformed with- 
in, with a spirit of fire, and a spirit of burning, to 
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purge us from the dross and corruption of our 
hearts, and. refine us as gold and silver ; and then 
we shall be reformed truly, and not before. 

When this once comes to pass, then shall Christ 
be set upon his throne indeed, then “ the glory of 
the Lord shall overflow the land ;” then we shall 
be a people acceptable unto him, and as mount 
Sion, which he dearly loved. 


‘SERMON i. 


Butt thanks be to God, which giveth 2 us the vIC- 
tory through our Lord Jesus Christ. ἘΠ Cor. 
XV. 5-7. 


᾿Χριστιανισμός ἔστι τῆς θείας φύσεως μίμησις.᾽ 
| ες . 8. GREGORY ΝΥΒΘΈΝ. 


HW 


᾿ Curist’s resurrection, which the Apostle treat 

eth of in the former part of this ‘chapter, ‘18 ope 
ofthe main and principal articles of our Christ- 
ian faith: for though Christ by his death upon the 
cross made a propitiatory sacrifice for the world, 
yet it was his resurrection only, which did mani- 
fest his death to be effectual and: available for that 
end, and did evidence its acceptation with God. 
For if the grave had detained Christ, and-held-him 
prisoner, this-would have been an argument, that 
the debt, for which he was committed to that dark 
dungeon, was not yet paid, nor satisfaction made; 
for.‘‘ if:Christ be not raised (saith the 
apostle) your faith is in-vain, ye are yet 
in your sins.” But now death and the grave: hay- 
‘ing delivered up Christ. out ‘of their custody,: his 
resurrection is an undoubted argument, that they 
had no more to lay to his charge, as he was.a 
surety and undertaker for mankind ; but the debt 
which was owing to the law and- Divine justice, 
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was in the court of heaven fully acquitted and dis- 
charged. For Christ was delivered for our sins, 
and rose again for our justification. 
And though Christ’s other miracles 
ought to have conciliated belief to his doctrine 
from the Jews; yet his resurrection from the dead 
(foretold by himself, and really accomplished) - 
added to all the rest, was a most undoubted and 
unguestionable confirmation of his prophetical 
ministry. For if it were supposed (as the Jews 
of old, and the Talmudists of later times, mali- 
ciously calumniated our Saviour Christ), that a 
mere wizard or magician should have appeared, 
and not only have done many miracles by Beelze- 
bub and the powers of darkness, but also have 
foretold, that after he had been put to death, he 
should rise again, and have given this asa farther 
sign to confirm his prophecy, as our Saviour did, 
Matt. xii. 39. it could never be conceived, that 
Divine Providence shoutd suffer such an impostor 
miraculously to rise again, in so remarkable a 
manner, and so often to appear before the eyes af 
so many spectators, and at last visibly to ascend 
up to heaven. Because. this would have been ἐέπ- 
tatio invincibelis to mankind ; it being not imagin- 
able, what greater assurance heaven itself could 
give, to confirm and seal a prophet, and persuade 
the world, that what he did was by the finger. af 
God, and not by magical imposture, than this is. 
And therefore it is observable, that though a good 
while after our Saviour’s time, when the Jews 
had now forfeited that peculiar Providence, that 
watched over them, a certan counterfeit Messiag, 
one David El-Roy, was permitted to do several 
strange and miraculousthidgs by magic and witch- 
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craft, if the Jewish relations be true; yet, when 
he gave this fora sign to the Persian king, to prove 
‘himself the Messias, that after he was beheaded 
by him, hes hould rise again, he plainly discover- 
ed his imposture, to the great disappointment of 
the deluded Jews, who (as Maimonides 
writes) in vain expected his resurrection 7-88" 
a good while after. . | 
Moreover, if Christ had not risen again after 
death, the world would not have had sufficient’ 
ground to trust and believe in him as a Saviour. 
St. Austin reckoned it as great a miracle as any 
that Christ ever did upon earth, that the world 
should. be brought off to believe in a crucified Sa- 
viour. For to worship spp, as the Jews by way 
of disgrace call our Saviour, or τὸν ἀνασκολοπιζόμε- 
vov in Lucian’s language, one that was hanged, for 
a God, and to believe in him, could not but seem 
a monstrous and prodigious thing, both to Jews 
and Gentiles; and certainly it would never have 
been brought to pass, had there not been unques- 
tionable assurance given of.Christ’s resurrection 
from the dead. For who would be so sottish as 
to believe in a dead Saviour, and to expect help 
and assistance from him that had not been able to 
help himself, and therefore had given no proof 
that he was able to help others? nay, from him, 
that, to all human appearance had now no being 
at all? Upon which account the Psalmist upbraids 
the sottish heathen, that “ they ate the sacrifices 
of the dead.” Psal. cvi. Wherefore it is observ-. 
able, in the gospel, that when Christ was now 
dead, and buried in his sepulchre, the hope and 
expectation of his disciples, who had formerly be- 
lieved in him, lay, as it were, entombed in the 
VOL. IV. 2A 
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same sepulchre. with him. And then the.two 
disciples, that went to Emmaus, could only sayy 
ες We trusted, that this had been heg> 
| which should have redeemed Israel.’ 
But afterwards, when they were able upon good 
grounds to affirm, that Κύριος ἀληθώς ἀνέστη, the 
Lord was risen indeed,—then their faith revived 
anew, and mounted up higher than ever, and grew 
triamphant in them. 

Again, there was another excellent design in 
Christ’s resurrection from the dead, which the 
apostle pursues largely also in this chapter; viz 
To give the world assurance of a life after death, 
and a blessed immortality to be enjoyed by all 
true believers and followers of Christ. . Christ, 
by his resurrection, hath “abolished death, and 
brought life and immortality to light,” as the apo- 
stlespeaks, (2 Tim.i. 10.) or, as the church sings ip 
that Divine anthem, ‘‘ After he had overcome the 
sharpness of death, he opened the kingdom of - 
heaven to all believers.” The reasons of philoso- 
phy, that prove the soul’s immortality, though firm 
and demonstrative in themselves, yet they are sq 
thin and subtile to vulgar apprehensions, that 
they glide away through them, and leave no stich 
palpable impressions on them, as can be able suf- 
ficiently to bear up agaiust that heavy weight of 
gross jnfidelity, that continually sinks down the 
minds of men to a distrust of such high things, as 
be above the reach of sense. Neither are these 
considerations any longer of force, than men can 
actually attend to the strength and coherence of 
the demonstration ; and when that actual atten: 
tion (which is operose and difficult) is taken off, 
then the truth itself, like a speetre or ‘parities, 
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suddenly vanishes away, and men question with. 
themselves afterwards whether there were apy, 
such thing, or no, Such thin and evanid things 
are philosophical speculations about the higk 
mysteries of faith and religion. But Christ’s raig- 
ing of the self-same body which was laid in the se- 
pulchre, and afterwards appearing in it often to 
his disciples, gave such evident assurance of the 
soul’s immortality and life after death, as must 
needs strike more strongly upon vulgar minda; 
and make more palpable impressions on them, and 
be always.of more present and ready use, than any 
philosophical reasons and demonstrations. 

And the Scripture is herein very. harmoni- 
ous, and agreeable to itself, both in the Old and 
New Testament ; for, as in the one, it makes the 
original ef death’s entrance inte the world tq 
be the sin and disobedience of the first Adam, 
who was ἄνθρωπος ἐκ γῆς, χοιϊκὸς, of the earth, 
earthy ;—so in the other it attributes the recovery 
of life and immortality to the meritorious obe- 
dience of the second Adam, that was ὁ Κύῤιος ἐξ 
οὐρανοῦ, ἐπουράνιος, the Lord from heaven, heavenly 
—who by his death vanquished and destroyed | 
death. For as Samson, who was a type of our 
Saviour, when he was besieged by the Philistines 
in the city Gaza (Judges xvi.) rose up at mid- 
night, and pulled up the gates of the city, and 
the posts, and laying them upon his shoulders, 
carried them up to the top of the hill; in like 
manner, Christ our Lord, when he was environ: 
ed and encompassed by death, after he had been 
awhile detained under the-custady thereof, he 
ascended victoriously out of the ppwer of the 
grave, aud carried the gates of hej! and death 
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upon his shoulders along with him triumphantly 
ingo heaven: he slighted and dismantled that 
mighty garrison, whose walls were stronger than 
brass, and gates harder than adamant, that it 
should be no longer.a prison, with doors and bars 
to shut up those that believe in him, but an open 
and free passage, and a broad highway to life and 
immortality. He is ‘the resurrection and the 
life,” (John xi. 25.) and “ he that believeth in him, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live.” For, he 
that liveth, and was dead, and is alive for ever- 
more, even he hath the keys of hell and of death. 
Rev. i. 18. 

But that which I chiefly aim at at this time, con- | 
cerning Jesus’s resurrection and ascension into hea- 
ven, is this; That by and after it he was made 
Lord and Christ, King and Saviour, and Sove- 
reign of his church. Not but that Christ’s huma- 
nity Was always hypostatically united to the Di- 
vinity ; but because the economical kingdom of 
Christ, as mediator, according to the Scripture 
calculation, seems not to commence till after the 
_ state of humiliation was, and so begins its epocha 
from Christ’s resurrection, or his exaltation to sit 
_ at God’s right hand in heaven. (Acts ii. 36.) ““ Let 
all.the house of Israel know assuredly, that God 
hath made that same Jesus, whom ye have cruci- 
fied, both Lord and Christ.” (Acts v. 31.) “" Jesus 
whom ye slew and hanged on a tree, him hath. 
God exalted on his right hand to be .a prince and 
a Saviour,’ &c. (Philip. ii. 9.) “« Who humbled him- 
self and became obedient. to the death of thé 
cross; wherefore God hath highly exalted ‘him, 
‘and given him a name above every name, that at 
the name-‘of Jesus every khee shall bow, &c. and 
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that every tongue shall confess, that Jesus Christ 
is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” And 
that. article of our creed, concerning Christ’s sit- 
ting at God’s right hand in heaven, signifies thus 
much unto us; that Christ, after his resurrection 
and ascension into heaven, hath all power given 
him both in heaven and in earth, all things being 
made subject to him, “excepting him Corny. 27, 
only that hath pat all things under him.” 

He being, for the comfort of his church and mem; 
bers here upon earth, according to his humanity, 
made God’s vicegerent, and seated in his Father’s 
throne ; and having a mediatorious kingdom be- 
stowed upon him, that. shall continue, 
*« till he hath put down all authority and 
power, and hath subdued all enemies under his _ 
feet ;” and. then hath delivered np this economical 
kingdom to God the Father, “ that God | 

nay be all in all,” 

And this is an ‘unspeakable consolation, that 
_ Christian religion affords to us, and a most gra 
cious condescension of the all-wise God ; that for. 
asmuch as we, who dwell in these houses of clay, 
are 80 far removed from the pure and abstracted. 
Deity,:and so infinitelydisproportioned ‘unto it,. 
that there should be such a contrivance as this, 
set on foot, that.we should have one of our own 
flesh and blood, that was in all things tempted 
like unto us, and had experience of all our diffi-- 
culties and calamities ; who demonstrated his in- 
finite love to us in Jaying down his life for us, and. 
therefore we cannot doubt, but hath a most ten- 
der sympathy and fellow-feeling with us in all our 
infirmities; I say, that we. should have such ἃ 
one exalted to God’s right hand, and invested 
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with all sothority and power both in heaven and 
eatth, that he might administer all things.for the 
good of his church and members, and supply 
thein in all their wants and necessities. Which 
consideration must needs be far more comforta- 
ble, clieering, and reviving, to every true Christ- 
jan, than it was to the sons of Jacob, when they 
went down to Egypt to buy corn and provision 
for their necessities, to think; that Joseph their 
brother was made lord of all the land. 

. Atid yet, notwithstanditig, this is wholly eluded 
and evdcuuied by those high-flown spiritaalists of 
these latter times, that slight and reject the letter 
of the New Testament, as a méan and carnal thmg; 
and will acknowledge πὸ other death and resur- 
rection of Christ, no é6ther ascension and sitting at 
God's right hand ; nay, no other day of judgment, 
nor resurrection of the body, but what is mystical 
and allegorical ; whereby they do not onty itipu- 
dently slur the gospel, according to the history 
aud the letter, in makiag it no better that a ro- 
mantical legend, of a mere AEsopic fable, that con- 
tains a pood ἐπιμύθιον, or moral tinder it; but ales 
plainly defeat the counsel of God against thenit- 
selves aid mankind, by aittiquating Christianity, 
and bringing in instead thereof old Paganism 
again, disguised under a few canting phrases of 
Scripture language. For though Moses had 4 
veil over his face, though there were miatiy ob- 
scure umbrages and allegories in the law (the 
children of Israel being then not able to bear the 
brightness of that evangelical truth that shined 
under them); yet now, under the gos- 
pel, ‘“‘ we do all with open face behold, 
as in a glass, the glory of the Lord” nakedly re- 
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presented to us, being “ changed into the same 
image from glory. to glory.” 

But to let these pass, and still to improve our 
former meditation farther; let us in the next place ~ 
consider, that Christ, who received all this power 
after his resurrection and ascension, did not re- 
ceive it in vain and to no purpose, either taking 
no notice of our human transactions here below, 
as having removed his pavilion too far into those 
regions of light aud glory from us; orelse remain 
ing, notwithstanding, an idle spectator, and nb 
way concerning or interesting himself in the issues 
of our human affairs. Which will be so much the 
more improbable, if we consider what the Scrip- 
. ture and experience tell us, that the devil and 
apostate spirits are perpetually active and busy - 
in promoting the concernments of the kingdom of 
darkness. And therefore doubtless he, whom 
God hath made the shepherd and bishop of our 
souls, can never beso regardless of his office, nor 
so careless of his flock and tender lambs com- 
mitted to his charge, as to suffer those cruel 
wolves to prey upon them at pleasure; and to 
have no pity at all for them, nor to extend his 
watchful providence over them, whom once he 
vouchsafed to redeem with his own precious 
blood. Nocertainly; he, that waded through so 
many difficulties and agonies for us in the days of 
his flesh ; he, that “ bore our griefs and carried 
our sorrows ;” he, that was “ wounded for our 
᾿ transgressions, and bruised for our iniquities ;” 
that sweat drops of-blood in the garden, and was 
nailed to the cross for us in Golgotha ; he cannot 
so easily forget those whom he hath so dearly 
bought, nor suffer all that power which God hath 
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invested him with for the good of his church, to 
lie by him idle and unemployed. 

But to the end that there might not be the least 
ground of aespicion or distrust left in the minds 
of men concerning this particular, Christ, after 
his ascension into heaven, thought good to give 
us a sensible demonstration both of his kingly 
power, and of his watchful care and providence 
over his church, that he would not leave them or- 
phans, and destitute of all assistance, by sending 
down his Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost, in 
a visible and miraculous manner, upon his disci- 
ples. (Actsii. 32.) «¢ This Jesus hath God raised up, 
of which we are all witnesses : therefore, being by 
the right hand of God exalted, and having receiv- 
ed of the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, 
he hath shed forth this, which you now see and 
hear.” And verily, if there had been no news 
heard of our Lord and Saviour Christ, after he as- 
cended abovethe clouds out of his disciples’ sight, 
no real and visible demonstration of his existence, 
power, and providence over his church ;. the dis- 
trustful bearts of men would have been too prone 
to suspect, that the pretence of an invisible king- 
dom at God’s right hand above had been no bet- 
ter than a mere dream, an airy and fantastic no- 
tion ; and they would have been too ready to have 
called in question the truth of all his other mira- 
cles, his resurrection and ascension, witnessed 
only by his own disciples, and to have surmised 
those several apparitions of his, that we read of 
after his death, had been nothing else but spec- 
tres, or phantasms, like the vulgarly-believed ap- 
paritions of the ghosts of men in airy bodies. But 
the sensible and miraculous pouring out.of. the 
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Holy Ghost upon his disciples, after his ascen- 
sion into heaven, was a palpable confirmation of 
all Christ’s other miracles, of the validity of his 
meritorious death and passion, of the truth of his 
resurrection and ascension; and gives most com- 
fortable assurance to all believers to the world’s 
end, that though his bodily presence be withdrawn 
from them, yet he hath not left his church utterly 
forlorn, and destitute of all assistance; but that 
his Spirit, the holy Comforter, continiueth to be 
present amongst them, as his vicegerent, and to 
assist them for all the holy purposes of the gas- 
pel, to the world’s end. Now the principal effects 
_ of Christ’s Holy Spirit, which are to be hoped for 
and expected by every true believer and private 
Christian, are comprised by the apostle under 
three heads here in the text, as consisting in a 
threefold victory over a threefold enemy. ‘ The 
sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the 
law: but thanks be to God, which giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

1. A victory over sin, as that which is the cause 
of death. 

2. A victory over the law, as that which aggra- 
vates the guilt, and exasperates the power of sin. 

3. Lastly, A victory over death, the fruit and 
consequent of sin. 

First, therefore, There is a victory over sin’ to 
be obtained in and through Christ. 

Some there are, that will acknowledge no other 
victory over sin but an external one; that where- 
by it was conquered for us by Christ uponthe cross, 
sixteen hundred years since, where he “ spoiled 
principalities and powers, and madeashow of them 
openly, triumphing over them in it.” (Col. ii. 15.) 
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and where he “ redeemed us frots the curse of the 
law, beiny made a curse for us.” (Gal. if. 18.) And 
doubtless this was one great end of Christ’s com+ 
ing into the world to make a propitiatory sacri- 
fice for the sins of mankind: not only that he 
might thereby put a period to those continually 
repeated and ineffectual sacrifices of brute beasts, 
and the offering of the blood of bulls and goats; 
that could not take away sin, nor propitiate his 
Divine Majesty ; but also that he might at once 
vive a sensible demonstration, both of God’s high 
displeasure agaiust sin, and of his plecableness 
and recoticilableness to sinners returning to obe- 
dience ; and, therefore, to that end, that the de- 
spair of pardon might not hinder any from re- 
pentance and amendment of life, promulgate free 
pardon and remission of sins, through his blood, 
to all that should repent and believe the gos- 
I, 
Ρ But it is @ very unsound and unwholesome in- 
terpretation of thissalutary undertaking of Christ’s 
in the gospel, as if the ultimate end and design of 
it were to procure remission of sin, and exemp+ 
tion from punishment only, to some particular 
persons still continuing under the power of sin, 
~and to save them at lastin their sins, that is, with 
a mere outward and carnal salvation; it being ἃ 
thing utterly impossible, that those undefiled re- 
wards of the heavenly kingdom should be re- 
ceived 4nd enjoyed by men in their unregefierate 
ahd unrenewed hature. 
- For what is this else, but to make Christ the 
erand patron of the kingdom of darkness, and to 
suppose God to be such a being as may be bribed 
and corrupted, by sacrifice and intercession, to 
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8 partial connivance and fond indulgence of men 
in their sins to all eternity? or else to insinuate, 
that there is no other evil at all in sin, but only in 
respect of that outwafd punishment consequent 
upon it? Which is to debtroy the nature and re- . 
ality of sin, and to make it nothing but a mere 
name or fancy; as if good and evil, just and un- 
just (as some philosophers dreamed), were not 
Φύσει, but Νύμῳ and Δόξᾳ only, had_no reality in 
nature, but depended only upon arbitrary laws, 
enforced by outward punishinents, or mere op 
hions: and so were only Ποιητὰ, (as Democritus 
expresseth it) mere factitious things, or else Φαν- 
rasra, fictitious and imaginary: either of which 
Opinions, if they were true, then indeed rethissien 
of sin, and exemption from punishment, would 
quite take away all the evil of sin. 

But if sin be not a mere name or fancy, but that 
which hath a real and intrifsical evil in it, greater 
than that of outward punishment; then certainly it 
cannot be so transcendent a happiness, as some 
men carhally conceit, to have an impunity in sins 
ning to all eternity,.that the accomplishment 
thereof should be thought the only fit undertaking 
for the Son of God to engage in,.and that whivh 
would desetvedly entitle him the Saviour of man- 
kind. For that of Socrates in Plato must then 
reeds be true, Tov ἀδικοῦντά μὴ διδόναε δίκην, πάντων 
μέγιστόν τε καὶ πρῶτον κακῶν εἶναι, that (in those which 
aré Hot incorrigible and incurable) itis the greats 
est evil that can possibly befal them, to continue 
in wickedness unpunished ; and the.gréatest kind- 
hess that they can receive, by the lesser. evil of 
punishment and castigation, to be. cured of the 
greater evil of sin :— For (a8 the same philosopher 
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speaks) Ἰατρικὴ τῆς πονηρίας δίκη, chastisement and 
correction is the natural remedy and cure of wick- 
edness ;—which our Saviour -confirms, 
_ when he said, “ As many as I love, I re- 
buke and. chasten :” and sure the remedy i is not 
worse than the disease. 

Wherefore it was so far from being the ultimate 
end of Christ’s undertaking to die for sin, that 
men might securely live in it, that on the contrary, 
the death of Christ was particularly intended as 
. an engine to batter down the kingdom of sin and 
Satan, and to bring men effectually unto God 
and righteousness, as the Scripture plainly wit- 
nesseth, (1 Pet. 11. 24.) ‘“* His own self bare our sing 
in his body an the tree, that we, being dead to 
sin, nrght live to righteousness.” The death of 
Christ conducing to this great end, not only as it 
was exemplary, and hieroglyphically insteucted 
us, that we ought to take up the cross likewise, 
and follow our crucified Lord-and Sa- 
viour, suffering in the flesh, and ceasing 
from sin ; but also as it doth most lively demon- 
strate to us God’s high displeasure against sin, 
and the malignant nature of it, that could not 
otherwise be expiated than by the blood of that 
innocentand immaculate Lamb, the only-begotten 
Son of God; and, lastly, as the hope of pardon 
and free remission of sin, in the blood of Christ, 
for the truly penitent, might invite and animate 
men to cheerful and vigorous endeavours against 
sin. , 
Others there are, that tell us, there is indeed 
something farther aimed at in the gospel besides 
the bare remission of sins, but that it is nothing 
else but the imputation of an external righteous- 
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ness, or another's inherent holiness, which is so 
completely made ours thereby to all intents and 
purposes, 88 if we ourselves had been really and 
perfectly righteous ; and this upon no other condi- 
tion or qualification at all required in us, but only 
of mere faith scrupulously prescinded from all ho- 
liness and sanctification, or the laying hald or ap- 
prehending ohly (as they use to phrase it) of this 
external and imputed righteousness ; that is, the 
merely believing and imagining it to be ours: 
which kind of faith therefore is but the imagina- 
tion of an imagination, or of that, which really is 
not, and, as Pindar calls man Zxa¢ ὄναρ, the very 
dream ofashadow. 

For though this be pretended by some to be 
spoken only of justification as contradistinct from 
sanctification, the latter of which they conceive 
must by no means have any conditional influence 
upon the former; yet it will unavoidably extend: 
tothe taking away of the necessity of inherent 
righteousness and holiness, and all obligation to 
it: upon which very account it is so highly ac- 
ceptable, because under a specious show. of mo- 
desty and humility it doth exceedingly gratify 
men’s hypocrisy and carnality: for he that is thus 
completely justified by the imputation of a mere 
external righteousness, must needs have. ipso facto 
ἃ right and title thereby to heaven and happiness 
without holiness ; for (Rom. viii. 30.) “ Whom he 
justifieth them he also glorifieth.” Neither can 
any thing be required inherently m them, where 
all inherency is perfectly supplied by imputation. 
And though it be. pretended, that sanctification . 
will spontaneously follow ‘after by way of grati- 
tude; yet this is like to prove but a.very slippery: 
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hold, where it is believed, that gratitude itself, aa 
well as all other graces, is already in them by imr 
putation. Neither can it be reasonably thought, 
that true holiness should spring by way of grati- 


_ tude or ingenuity from such a principle of carna- 


lity, as makes men so well contented with a mere 
imaginary righteousness. 

But this opinion, as it makes God, in justify- 
ing, to pronounce a false sentence, and to con- 
ceive of things otherwise than they are, and to 
do that, which himself hath declared to be abo- 
minable, to justify the wicked (in a forensic. 
sense) and as it is irreconcilable to those many 
scriptures, that assure us God will ren- 
der to every man according to his works ; 
go it also takes away the necessity of Christ’s me- 
yitorious and propitiatory sacrifice for the remis-_ 
sion of sins: for where a complete righteousnesg 
is imputed, there is no sin at all to be pardoned. 
And, lastly, it vainly supposes righteousness and 
holiness to be mere fantastical and imaginary 
things; for otherwise it were no more possible, 
that a wicked man should be made righteous by 
another’s righteousness imputed, than that a sick 
man should be made whole by another’s imputed 
health. “Ifa brother or sister be naked and des- 
titute of daily food, and one of you say unto 
them, Depart in peace, be you warmed, and be 
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ο you filled; notwithstanding you give them not 


those things, which are needful for the body; 
what doth it profit? (James ii. 15, 16.) Even 
so, what doth it profit, my brethren, if a man 
say he hath faith (or imputed righteousness) and 
have not works? (that is, real and inherent 
righteousness, or inward regeneration) can sucha 
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faith (that is, imagination or imputation) save 
him?” Certainly no more than mere words can 
clothe a naked man’s back, or feed a hungry 
man’s belly, or warm and thaw him, whose blood 
is frozen and congealed in his veins. Nay, it is 
no more possible for a man to be made holy, thar 
to be made happy, by mere imputation, which 
latter few men would be contented withal ; and, 
were it not for their bypocrisy, they would be as 
Jittle contented with the former; and it would as 
little please them to be opinione tantum justi, as ap- 
nione tantum beat, touse Tully’sexpression against 
the Epicureans. Nay, since it is most certain, 
that the greatest part of our happiness consisteth 
in righteousness and holiness, it will unavoidably 
follow, that if we have no other than an imputa- 
tive righteousness, we can have no other thaa 
an imputative happiness, and a mere imaginary 
heaven, which will little please us, when we feel 
ourselves to be in a true and real hell. 

But it is not our intention here to quarrel about 
words and phrases, as if Christ’s meritorious sar 
tisfaction might not be said to be imputed:te 
those that repent and believe the gospel for re- 
mission of sins ; much less to deny what the holy 
Scripture plainly asserts, true and living faith, 
that worketh by love, which is the very essence 
of the new creature, or regenerate nature, λογίῃ 
ζεσθαι εἰς δικαιοσύνην, to be imputed, or accounted 
for righteousness—under the gospel dispeéngation, 
where God will not proceed according to legal 
rigour and severity with his fallen creatures, but 
according to that equity and ᾿Επιείκεια, which the 
philosopher tells us is the truest justice.. But aur 
only design is, to. caution against that Ate 
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mian error, which is too often insinuated under | 
the notion of imputed righteousness, as if there 
were no necessity of inherent righteousness, and 
a real victory over sin, in order to salvation, but- 
that an imputed or imaginary one might serve the 
turn. Which error springing up very early 
amongst the Gnostic Christians, St. John gives a 
very seasonable antidote against it. (1 John iii. 7.) 
‘‘ Little children, let no man deceive you ; he that 
doth righteousness, is righteous, even as he is 
righteous :” and in chap. ii. ver. 4. “‘ He that saith, 
I know him, and keepeth not his commandments, 
is a liar, and the truth is not in him.” To which 
purpose is .that also in his first chapter, (ver. 5.) 
‘‘ This is the message which we have heard of him, 
and declare to you, that God is light, and.in him | 
is no darkness at all. If we say that we have 
fellowship with him, and walk in darkness, we 
lie, and do not the truth: but if we walk in the 
light, as he is in the light, we have fellowship 
one with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ 
his Son cleanseth us from all sin.” Wherefore the 
same aposile, in that Epistle, tells us of over- 
coming the wicked one, (chap. 11. 14.) and of over- 
coming the world, by our faith in Christ. (chap. 
γ. 4.) And in the Apocalypse he propoundeth, 
from Christ himself, divers remarkable promises 
to him that overcometh : That he shall eat of the 
tree of life, that is in the midst of the paradise of 
God, (chap. ii. ver. 7.) That he shall not be hurt 
of the second death, (ver. 11.) That he shall have 
the hidden manna, and a white stone with a new 
name written in it, which no man knoweth, saving 

he that receiveth it, (ver.17.) That he will give 
him the morning-star, (ver. 28.) That he shall be - 
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clethed in white ramment, and his namie shall not 
‘be blotted out of the book of life, (chap. iii. ver. 5.) 
That he shall be a pillar in the temple of God, 
(ver. 12.) And that he shall‘ sit with Christ in his 
throne, as he overcame and sat down with his Fa- 
ther in his throne. (ver. 21.) The condition of all 
which promises being overcoming, we may welt 
conclude from thence, that there is a real, and-not 
an imaginary victory only, to be obtained over 
the power of sin, as well as the guilt of it. 

Nay, it is-true, and very observable, that those 
places, which are usually quoted as the founda- 
tion of an imputed righteousness in some other 
sense than what we before mentioned, are indeed 
no otherwise to be understood than of a realinward 
righteousness, that is wrought or infused by the — 
Spirit of Christ. As that principal one, Philip. iii. 
8. ‘“‘ Yea doubtless, and I count all things lost for 
the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus. 
my Lord ;——that I may win him, and be found 
in him, not having mine own righteousness, which 
is of the law, but that which is of the faith of 
Christ, the righteousness which is of God by. 
faith.” Where Christ, whom the apostle. desires 
to win, and to be found in, and the righteousness, 
which is through the faith of Christ, and the 
righteousness, which is of God through faith, are 
no external imputed righteousness, but the real 
inward righteousness of the new creature, wrought: 
by the Spirit of Christ through faith, which is 
| opposed here to our own righteousness, and the- 
righteousness, which is of the law; that-is; the. 
righteousness of outward ‘works done by our own 
natural power, according to the letter of the law, 
_ in our unregenerate state: for sa the following. 
VOL. IV. 2B | 
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words explain the meaning, “that I may know 
him; and the power of his resurrection, and the 
fellowship of:his sufferings, being made confori#i- | 
able unto his death ; if by any means I thight attain 
to the resurrection of the dead.” And this same 
inward and real righteousness is often eléewhere 
¢alled Christ, and the new man, that is said to be 
in us, and which-we are exhorted to put on;. not 
by. conceit or imagination only, but by reat confor- 
mity to his nature; and participation of his spirit. 
᾿ς And whereas the magnifiers of free grace in-an 
Antimomian sense, and:the decriers of ‘inherent 
righteousness, commonly conceive, that the free 
grace of God consists in nothing but either in the 
pardon of sin and exemption from punishment, or 
the imputation of an external holiness, and ‘ac- 
counting men just freely, without any condition © 
but only the there believing of this, that they are 
so accounted ; and that faith is no otherwise con- 
sidered in the gospel, than in order to the believ- 
ing of this imputation; and that our own works, 
when they: are’ comparatively undervalued to 
grace and faith, are to be taken for all inherent 
righteousness.and holiness, even the new creatu¥e 
itself: that afl these are errors, as it might be 
abundantly proved from sundry other plates of ἡ 
Scripture, ‘so it may sufficiently appear ‘from ‘that 
one; Eph. ii. 4, &c. ‘‘ God,-who is rich i In mercy, 
for his great love, wherewith he loved us, “evéh 
when we were dead in ‘sins, hath quickened us 
together with Christ, - ‘(by grace ye are saved),’ 
and hath raised us up together———That in ‘thé 
ages to come he might shew the exceeding ‘richey 
of his grace, and his kindness towards υϑ᾽ iin | 
Chiist Jesus. For by grace are ye saved thiotgh: 
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faith, and tliat nat of yourselves; it is the gift of 
God : not.of worka, lest. any man should. boast, 
For we.are his workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus unto good works.” For when we are here 
said to be sayed by. grace, it is plain, that the 
apostle means by sayed, inwardly quickened and 
sanctified ; σώζεσθαι (saith Grotius well -here) . js 
purgart a vitiis: which inward sanctification ἰδ 
here attributed to God’s free grace, and denied 
to ourselves and to works; the meaning whereaf 
is, that it is not effected by our own works 
(whether of outward morality or legal ceremonies) 
dene by.our natural power in the unregenerate — 
state, but by the quickening and enlivening spirit 
of Christ inwardly.creating us anew. And, lastly, 
faith is plainly made: the’ instrument. of. this in- 
ward sanctification, that is not wrought’ by otr 
ewn works, but the grace and apirit of _Chriat. 
Whence we. may. well conclude, t that the true 
object.of.the Christian faith is not only.the blood 
of Christ shed upon the :cross for the remission 
of.sin,. but also! the.renewing spirit of Christ for 
the.iqward.conquering and mortifying of it,. and: 
the quickening or raising of us to an heavenly life. 
_.And I dare be bald:o say, that the inward 
sense.of.every true and. sincere-liearted Christian ὦ 
in. this point speaks the same langiiage with the 
Scripture. For a true Christian, that, hath any 
thing. of the life .of God in him, cannot. but 
earnestly desire.an inward healing. of his sinful 
maladies and .distempeys,' and not an outward 
hiding ‘and palliation of them only. He must 
needs . ‘passionately long more and mere after a 
new life and nature, and the Divine. image to be 
more fally formed in him ; insomuch, that if he — 
2.8Β 2 
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might be secored from the pains of hell without 
it-he could not be fully quieted and satished 
therewith.. It is not the effects and consequents 
of sin-only, the external punishment due. unto .it,. 
that he desires to be freed from, .but the.intrinsi- 
-eal evil of sin itself, the plague of: his-own heart. 
As he often meditates with comfort upon.that out- 
ward cross, to which his Saviour’s -hands and 
feet were nailed for his sins; so he ‘impatiently 
desires also-to feel. the virtue of that inward cross 
of Christ, by :which the world may be crucified 
_ to him, and he unto the world ; and the power of 
Christ's resurrection. in him still to raise .him 
farther unto -newness.of life. Neither will he. be 
more easily persuaded to believe, that. his:sinfal 
lusts, the-malignity and violence whereof he feels 
within himself, can. be conquered without him, 
than that.an-army here in England. can be .con- 
-quered in France or Spain. He is so-deeply.sen- 
sible of the real evil, that is in sin itself,. that be 
cannot be contented to have it only. histrionically 
triumphed over. And. to fancy himself covered 
all over with.a thin veil.of mere external imputa- 
tion, will afford little satisfactory comfort uate 
him, that hungers and thirsts after nghteousness, 
and is. weary and heavy laden with the burden:of 
sins, and doth not desire to have his inward ma- 
ladies hid and. covered. only, but healed::and 
cured. Neither can he be willing to be put off till 
the hour of death-for a divorce.betwixt his soul and: 
sin ;: nor easily persuaded, that though sin should. 
rule and reign in him all his life-long, yet the last . 
parting groan, that shall divide his :soul and body. 
asunder, might have so great .an efficacy, asia 
ἃ moment also:to separate all sin from his;sou};.: -: 
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~ But that'we-may not seem here either to beat 
the air:in generals and uncertainties, or by'am in- 
discreet zeal to countenance those ‘conceited and 
high-flown enthusiasts of latter times, that, for- 
getting: that example of modesty given us on ‘the 
blessed apostle, “ Not as though I had | 
already attained, or were already perfect 
-But this one:thing I do; forgetting those 
things which are: behind, and reaching forth unto 
those. things which are before, { press towards the 
mark,” ‘boldly.arrogate to themselves such an ab- 
solute perfection, as: would make them not to 
stand in:need of any Saviour, nor to'be cleansed 
by the blood of the Lamb, which therefore they al- 
legorize‘into a mystical sense; we must declare, 
that we speak not here of ‘inherent righteousness, 
and a victory: over sin in a: legal or pharisaical 
sense, but in such an evangelical sense; as yet not 
withstanding is true and real. 

The first degree whereof is a principle of new — 
life, infused.into the soul by the'spirit of’ Christ 
through faith (which: the apostle calls 
semen Dei, the. seed of God), inclining it 
to: love God and righteousness, as a thing corres- 
pondent to:its nature, and enabling it to act freely 
and ingenuously in the-ways of God, out ofa living 
law-written upon the heart, and to eschew sin as 
eontrary.to a vital principle: For the true gospél- 
righteousness, which Christ came to set up in the 
world, doth not .consist merely in outward works; 
whether ceremonial or moral, done by our own na- 
tural power in our unregenerate state, but in aii 
inward. life and spirit wrought by God. Which 
those very: philosophers seemed ἴῃ ἃ manner to δό- 
knawledge, that denied ἀρετήν to be διδακτόντι, that’ 
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virtue could be taught by outward rules and pre- 
cepts like an art or trade; and Aristotle himeelf 
also, when he inclines to think, that men are Osis 
μοίρᾳ 4γαθοὶ, and that their being good depends 
upon some extraordinary Divine influence and as- 
sistance. Which I the rather take notice of, be- 
cause some late. pretenders to philosophy have pro- 
fanely derided this doctrine after this maner, as 
if it made good thoughts and virtuous dispesitions 
to be pourED and BLOWN into mén by God. But 
there is a second degree of victory over sth, which 
every true Christian ought not only to look upon 
as possible, but also to endeavour after, and rest- 
lessly to pursue; which is “ such a measure of 
strength in the inward map,” and such a degree of 
mortification or crucifixion of our sinful lusts, as 
that a man. will not. knowingly and deliberately 
do any thing, that his conscience plainly tells him 
is a sin, though there be never so Brent tempta- 
tions to it. 

Whether or no this be that dvangelical perfec: 
tion, which was the mark that St. Paul pressed 
towards, and which He seems mysticallf to call 
the “resurrection from the dead,” of dny thing’ 
farther; I leave it to others to make a judyment of: 
But doubtless, they, that have attained to such a 
principle of new life, and such a measute of i- 
ward strength, as is already mentioned, that is 
to the perfection of unfeigned sincerity, may, not- 
withstanding the irregularities of the first motions, 
violent assaults, and importunities of temptations, 
sudden incursions, and obreptions, sins of mere ig- 
norance and inadvertency, (which are all washed 
away in the blood of Christ) in a true evangelical 
sense be said to have attained to a victory over sin. 
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‘ Wherefore.I demaad, in, the next place, Why 
it should be thonght impossible, by the grace of 
the gospel, and. the faith of Christ, to-attain to 
such a victory as this is over sin? For sin owes 
its. original to.nothing else but ignorance and dark+- 
ness, Πᾶς ὁ πονηρὸς ἀγνοεῖ, Every wicked man is.ig- 
norant.—And. therefore in that sense that other 
maxim of the Stoics. may have some.truth also, 
that .dxovrse ἁμαρτάνουσι, Men sin against their will; 
-—because if they knew that those things were 'in- 
deed so hurtful to them, they would ‘never do 
them. Now, we all know, how easily light cen- 
quers darkness, and upon its first approach makes 
it fly..before it, and, like a guilty shade, seek to 
hide itself from it, by running. round about the 
earth. And certainly the light of God arising in 
the soul can with as much: ease scatter away 
the night of sinful ignorance before it. For truth 
hath a cognation with the soul; and falsehood, lies, 
and.impostures are no mere able to make resist: 
ance against the power of truth breaking forth, 
than. darkness is able to dispute. with light. 
Wherefore the entrance in of light upon the soul 
is half.a, conquest over our sinful: lusts. 

Again, though sin have had.a long and custom. | 
ary possession in the soul, yet.it has no just title, 
much less a right of inheritance in it. . For sin ἐσ 
but a stranger. and foreigner.in the soul, :an usurp- 
er atid intruder into the Lord’s.inheritance. Sig 
it is no nature, as St, Austin and athers-of the fa. 
thers. often, inculcate, but an adventitious and: ex. 
traneous thing; and the: true and ancient: na- 
ture of the soul of. man suffers violence under ἐξ, 
and js.oppressed by it. It is.nathing else but the 
preternatural.state of rational .beings, and there- 
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fore we haye no.reason to think it mast needs be 
perpetual and unalterable. Is it a strange thing 
that a Jarring instrument by the hand of a skilful 
musician should ever be set in.tune again? Doubt- 
less if an instrument of music were a living thing, 
it would be sensible of harmony as its proper state, 
and abhor discord and dissonancy as a thing pre- 
ternatural to it. The soul of man was harmonical 
as God at first made it, till sin, disordering the 
strings and faculties,put it out of tune, and marred 
the music of it: but doubtless that great Harmos- 
tes, that tunes the whole world, and makes all 
things keep their times and measures, is able to 
set this lesser instrument in tuneagain. Sin is but 
a disease and dyscrasy in the soul; righteousness 
is the health and natural complexion of it; and 
there is a propension in the nature of every thing 
to return to its proper state, and to cast off what- 
ever is heterogeneous to it. And some physicians 
tell us,that medicaments are butsubseryient to na; 
ture, by removing obstructions and impediments ; 
but nature itself, and the inward Archeus released 
and set at liberty, works the cure. Bodies, when 
they are bent outof their place, and violently forced, 
out of the natural position of their parts, have a 
spring of their own, and an inward strong propen- 
sion to return to their own natural pasture, which 
produceth that motion of restitution, that philoso- 
phers endeavour to give a reason of. As for exam- 
ple, air may be forced into much alesser room, than, 
it would naturally expand itself into: but whilst. ἀξ 
is under. this yiolence, it hath a spring or strong 
conatus to return to its proper state, (of which se- 
veral ingenious observations have been lately-pub- 
lished by. a learned hand.). Now sin being a yio- 
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lent-and ‘preternatural state; and‘a sinner’s return- 
ing to-God and righteousness being mots ‘reséz- 
tutionis et liberationis, whereby the soul is re- 
stored to its true freedom and ancient nature; why | 
should there not be such an elater or spring in the 

soul, (quickened and enlivened by Divine’ grace) 
᾿ such a natural conatus of returning to its proper 
state again? Doubtless there is, and the Scrip- 
ture seems sometimes to acknowledge it, and calf 
it by the name of Spirit, when it speaketh of our 
free-acting ta God’s ways from an inward prin- 
ciple. For the spirit is not always to ‘be taken for 
a breath or impulse from without; but also for an 
_inward propension of the soul, awakened and re- 
vived ‘in it, to return to its proper state, as it is in- 
tellectual,-and then to act freely in it according to 
its ancient nature. For if the spirit were a mere 
external force acting upon the sdul, without the 
concurrence ofan innate principle, then to be 
acted by the spirit would bea state of violence to 
the soul, which it could not delight always to con- 
tinue under; whereas the state of the spirit is a 
state of freedom, and not of violence, as the apo- 
stle witnesseth, when he calls it the freedom of the 
spirit: it is the soul’s acting from an inward spring 
and-principle ofits own intellectual nature, not by 
amere outward impulse, like a boat, that is tugged 
on by oars, or driven by a strong blast of wind. 
Wherefore the soul’s returning from sin to righte- 
ousness, which is its primitive nature, must needs 
have great advantages, it going on secindo flumine, 
according to the genuine current of its true intel- 
lectual-nature, and having besides the assistance’ 
ofa gentle gale of the Divine Spirit from without 

to help it forwards. : 

Why should it be thought so great an impossi- 
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bility. for men. willingly to.do that, which is agree 
able to the law of goodness, since this. is the ge- 
nuine natureof the soul, when. once itis freed from 
mistakes and incumbrances, from that which is 
heterogeneous and adventitious to it, that clogs 
it and oppresses it; and every life and nature acts 
freely according to its own propensions? Why 
should it seem strange, that the superior faculties 
of the soul should become predominant, since they 
are φύσει δεσποτικαὶ, Of a lordly nature, and made to 
rule, and the inferior faculties of a servile temper, 
and made to be subject; why shquld it seem im- 
possible for equity, light, and reason to be. en- 
throned in the soul of man again, and there to com- 
mand and govern those exorbitant affections, that 
do so lawlessly rebel against them? For if some 
grave commanders and generals have been able 
by the majesty of their very looks to hush and si- 
lence.a disorderly and mutinous rout of soldiers ; 
certainly reason re-enthroned in her majestic seat, 
and re-invested with her ancient power and autha- 
rity, which is natural and not. usurped, would 
much more easily be able to check and controyl 
the tumultuous rabble of lusts and passions in us. 

Doubtless God hath no other design upon us in 
religion, and the gospel of his Son, than what is 
for our good, and to restore us to the rectitude 
and perfection of our own beings: wherefore he 
seeks to redeem and call off our affectidns from 
the perishing vanities of this world, which being 
so infinitely below us, to debase and pollute our 
spirits: wherefore he would not have us to addict 
ourselves wholly to the gratifications of our lower 
faculties, which are but the brute in us, but he 
would have the best in us to be uppermost, 
the man to rule the brute, and the τῇ Θεῖον. that 
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that-is 6f God' in’ us,.to: role: our manly and: ra- 
tiorial faculties; He: would not have us, Narcia- 
sus-like, to’ be'alwaye courting our own shadow in: 
the stream; for, according to the ancient Demo- 
cfiticat philosophy, this whole visible world is no- 
thing else but mere extended bulk, and hath no- 
thing real in it but atoms or particles of a different 
magnitude, diversly placed and agitated: in a con- 
tinual whirlpool. But all the colour, beauty and 
varnish, all that which charms and bewitches us: 
in these objects without us, is nothing but the vi- 
tal sensations and relishes of our own souls. This 
gives all the paint and lustre to those beauties, 


_ which we court and fall in love withal without us, 


which are otherwise as devoid of reality and fantas- 
tical as. the colours of the rainbow. So. that this 
oatwartd world is not unfitly compared to an en- 
chanted palace, which seems indeed mighty pleas- 
ing atid tdvishing to our deluded sense, whereas 
all is but imaginaty and a mere prestigious show ; 
those things, which we are enamoured with, 
thiaking them to be without us, being nothing but 
the vital ertergies of our own spirits. Ina word,- 
God Would have mati to be a living temple for 
hiitiself to dwell in, and his faculties instruments 
to be used and employed by him; which need not 
be thought impossible, if.that be. true, which phi- 
loséphy tells us, that thére is cognatio quedam, 4 
Gerthin neat kindred and dlliance between the gotl 
adhd God. 

- Lastly, we must. obsetve, though this inward 
victory over sin be no otherwise: to be effected 
than by the spirit of Christ through faith, and by 
a Divine operation in as, so that in a certain sense 
we may be said to be passive thereunto; yet not- 
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withstanding we must not dream any such thing, 
as if our active co-operation and concurrence were 
not, also necessarily required thereunto. For.as. 
there is a spirit of God in nature, which produceth. 
vegetables and minerals, which human art and in-, 
dustry could never be able to effect ;- namely, that, 
spiritus intus alens, which the poet. speaks οὗ, 
which yet notwithstanding doth not work abso- 
Jutely, unconditionately, and omnipotently, but re- 
quireth certain preparations, conditions, anddispo-. 
sitions in the matter, which it works upon ; (for un-.. 
less the husbandman plough the ground and sow, 
the seed, the.spirit of God in-nature will not give. 
any increase :) in like manner the Scripture tellg 
us, that the Divive Spirit of grace doth not work. 
absolatel y, unconditionately, and irresistibly in the: 
souls of men, but requireth certain preparations,, 
conditions, and co-operations in us; forasmuch as, 
it may both be quenched, and stirred up or. ex- 
cited in us. And, indeed, unless we plough up the. 
fallow-ground of our hearts, and sow to ourselves. 
in righteousness, (as the prophet speaks) by our. 
earnest endeavours; we cannot expect, that the, 
Divine Spirit of grace will shower down that hea- 
venly increase upon us. Wherefore, if we would 
attain to a victory over sin by the spirit of Christ, 
we must endeavour to fight a good fight, and runa 
a good race and to “enter in at the strait gate,” 
that so overcoming we may receive the crown of 
life. Aud thus much shall suffice to have spoken. 
_ at this time. concerning the first particular, The 
victory over sin. ' 
IT shall now proceed to speak something briefly, 
to the two other victories that remain, which are 
attainable also by Christ over the law, and death. 
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'-And the law may be considered two manner of 
ways: first, as an outward covenant of works, that 
pronounceth death.and condemnation to.all, that 
do not yield absolute and entire obedience to-what- 
ever is therein commanded; and which imposed 
also with the:same severity a multitude of outward 
ceremonial observations, which. had. no.intrinstcal 
goodness at all in them, but kept .men in a state 
of bondage and servility. Now the law, in this 
sense, as it is an outward letter and covenant of 
works,. is already: conquered.externally for us by 
Christ's death upon the cross; (Gal. iii:.13.) “ Christ 
δίῃ redeemed us. from the carse of the law; being 
ade 4 curse for us; for it is written, Cursed is 
every one that hangeth on.a:tree; that the bless- 
ing of ,Abraham might. come on the gentiles 
through Jesus: Christ, that we might receive the 
promise of the Spirit through faith.” .And.he bath 
thereby freed us also from our obligation to those 
commandinents that were not . good, : having 
“broken down.the middle wall of parti- 
tion, that: was betwixt Jew and gentile, 
abolishing in’ his flesh the enmity, even the law:of 
commandments, (Eph. 11. 14, 15.) and:blotting out 
the hand-writing of ‘ordinances, that was against 
us, which was contrary to us, and taking it out of 
the way, nailing it to his cross.” Οὐ]. 1]. 14. 

,. Secondly, The.law.is sometimes also considered 
in. Scripture as an inward state of mind, ;wrought 
by the‘law and truth. of God, whether written out- 
wardly in the letter:of the Scripture, or inwardly 
in the conscience, prevailing only so far.as. to be- 
get a-conviction of men’s duty, and of the wrath 
of Ged against sin, -but not evabling them with ine 
ward strength and power:to do: what is command: 
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ed, willingly, outof.a love of it. It.is snch a state 
when men are only passive to. God’s law, and.uan- 
willingly subject : unto it (as:an.ernemy) for fear of 
wrath and vengeance. And this must needs.bea 
state of miserable bondage and servility, distrac- 
tion and perplexity of mind; when men.are at 
once strongly convinced of the wrath of God 
against sin, and yet under the power of their. lusts 
hailing. and dragging of them to the commission 
of it. It is that state (as I conceive) which St. 
Paul describes, (Rom. vii.)after this manner: “The 
law is spiritual, but I am carnal, sold under. sin: 
for that.which I do, 1 allownot; for what-I would 
that do I not, but what I hate, that dol.” And 
again, “1 see another law in my members warring 
against my mind, -and bringing me into captivity 
under the law of sin. O wretched man that.I.am! 
who shall deliver me from this body of death” 
Now from the law in this sense, that is, from. the. 
bondage and servility. of the legal state, we are 
not delivered, nor made conquerors, by what 
Christ did outwardly upon the cross, as some ima- 
gine ; ‘as if he-had there purchased for us an indul- 
gence to sin without controul; but by the inward 
working of his Holy Spirit, freeing us from the 
power and bondage of sin, and unbewitching. us 
from the love of it. 

~ ‘Wherefore there is a double freedom. from this 
legal. state to be taken notice of; a true and a false 
freedom ;. which I cannot better explain, than by 
using the apostle’s own similitude in the beginning 
of the seventh chapter: “πον ye not, brethren, 
that the law hath domiuion over a man as long. as 
he liveth? (or rather, as long as it, that 15. the law, 
liveth?) For ithe. woman, which hath a husbemd, 
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ts: bound'by:the law'to-her. husband 80 tong as:ke 
liveth , ‘but ‘if her husband be dead, she-is loosed 
from: the law:of ‘the husband. ‘So then,.if while 
her husband liveth she be married to another man, 
ske shall be called‘an adultress: but if her hus- 
band be dead, she is free from that law; so that - 
she is no adultress, though she be married to ano- 
ther man.” Where the law is compared to:a hus- 
band; and one, that is under the law, or.m a tegal 
state, to a: woman, that. hath a husband. Andias 
there are two ways, by which a'woman may: be 
freed: froma’ ber husband ;' the ‘one, if she ‘break 
loose from him whilst he yet: hveth, contraryito 
the laws: of wedlock, and:marpry.to another man; 
which is‘an undue and anlawfulfteedom, dor then 
She:is jastly styled an .adultress: another, if-she — 
stay till her husband be dead, and then, being free 

from the‘law of her husband, does lawfally marry 
to ‘another man: .in like manner. there ‘are: two 
. ways, by which men may de freed from the :law; 
as it-is aninward state of. bondage.and servility. 
The first'is, when:men do illegallyand ‘unlawfully 
break: loose from the law, whichis heir. husband, 
whilst he-is yet alive, and ought to have dominion 
ovet them; ahd marry themselves to:another bus- 
band ;. which bueband’s name is carnal liberty, or 
liceritiousness, too often miscalled in these latter 
times by the same of Christian liberty : and:sach 
as these may well -be styled, in the Scriptere-lan- 
guage, adulterers and adulteesses. But there:is 
another freedom from the law, which 15. a due and 
just: freedom; when'we do not make ourselves free 
before the time, vielently breaking loose from it; 
but when-we stay till: the ‘law, which is-our bus- 
band, is: dead, and the -compulsory-poweridf it 
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taken away by the mortification of our lusts and 
affections, and so marry another husband,. which 
is Christ, or the Spirit of righteousness, (Rom. 
viii. 2.) ‘‘ The law of the spirit of life in Christ Je- 
sus hath made me free from the law of sin and 
death.” 

Wherefore there are three general states of men, 

in order to God and religion, that may be here 
taken notice of. The first is of those, that are 
alive to sin, and dead to the law. This the apo- 
stle speaks of, (Rom. vii. 9.) “1 was alive with- 
out the law once.” These are those, whose con- 
sciences are not yet considerably awakened to any 
sense of their duty, nor to the discrimination ‘of 
good and evil, but sin freely, without any check 
or control, without any disquieting remorse: ‘of : 
conscience. 
' The second is, when men are at once alive both 
to the law and sin, to the conviction of the one, 
and the power and love of the other; both these 
struggling together within the bowels of the soul, . 
checking and ‘controlling one another. This is a 
broken, confounded and shattered state; and 
these, in the apostle’s language, are said to be 
slain by the law. “1 was alive without the law. 
once; but when the commandment came, sin Te- 
vived, and I died. And the commandment, which 
was ordained to life, I found to be unto death. 
For sin, taking occasion by the commandment, de- 
ceived me, and by it slew me.” Hereis no peace, 
rest nor comfort to be had in this state, men’s souls- 
being distracted and divided by an intestine and, 
civil war between the law of the mind and the law 
of the members conflicting with one another. © 

Wherefore the third state is, when: men ‘are 
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dead both to the law and sin, and “alive unto God 
and righteousness; the law of the Spirit of life free- 
ing them from the law of sin and death.” In the 
first of these three states, which is the most wretch- 
ed and deplorable of all, we are sin’s freemen, that 
is, free to commit sin without check or control. 
In the second, we are bondmen to God and right- 
eousness, and serve God out of a principle of fear, 
and according to an outward rule only ; children 
of Hagar the bondmaid, and of the letter. In 
the third, we are God’s freemen and sons, and 
serve him in the newness of the spirit, out of a 
love to God and righteousness ; children of the 
New Testament, and of Sarah the free-woman. 
Wherefore here are two mistakes or errors to be 
taken notice of, that defeat and disappoint thede- 
sign of Christin giving us the victory over thelaw. 
The first is of those, that we have already men- 
tioned, that seek to themselves a freedom from the 
bondage of the law. otherwise than by Christ and 
the Spirit of righteousness ; namely, in a way of 
_ carnal liberty and licentiousness ; whereby, in- 
stead of being bondmen to God and righteousness, 
they become perfect freemen to sin and wicked- 
riess, which is the most deplorable thraldom in - 
the world. Wherefore these men, instead of go- 
ing forward from the second state unto higher per- 
fection, wheel back again unto the first; just asif 
the children of Israel, after they had been brought 
out of Egypt, and travelled a while in the desert 
of Arabia, where the law was given, instead of en- 
tering intoCanaan, should have wheeled back into © 
Egypt, and then, enjoying the garlic and opions, 
and flesh-pots thereof, should persuade them- 
selves this was, indeed, the true “ land of promise, 
VOL. IV. 2c 
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that floweth with milk and honey.” And there js 
very great danger, lest when men have been tired 
out by wandering a long time in the dry and bar- 
ren wilderness of the law, where they cannot en- 
joy the pleasure of sin as formerly, and yet have 
not arrived to the relish and love of righteous- 
ness, by reason of their impatience, they should 
at last make more haste than good speed, being 
seduced by some false shows of freedom, that are 
very tempting to such weary travellers, and pro- 
mise much comfort and refreshment to them, in- 
viting them to sit down under their shadow ; such 
as are a self-chosen holiness, ¢eremonial righte- 
ousness, opinionative zeal, the tree of knowledge 
mistaken for the tree of life, high-flown enthu- 
siasm and seraphicism, epicurizing philosophy, an- 
tinomian liberty, under the pretence of free grace 
and a gospel spirit. 

The second mistake, that is here to be heeded, 
is, of those, that would by all means persuade 
themselves, that there is no higher state of Christ- 
ian perfection to be aimed at, or hoped for, in this 
life, than this legal state; That the good they 
would do, they do not: the evil they would not 
do, that they do; that the law of sin in their mem- 
bers still leads them captive from the law of their 
minds: having no other ground at all for this, bata 
novel interpretation of one paragraph in the Epis- 
tle to the Romans, contrary to other express 
places of Scripture, and the sense of all ancient 
interpreters ; and yet with so much zeal, as if it 
were a principal part of the gospel-faith to believe 
this (which is indeed arrant infidelity), as if it 
were no Jess than presumption or impiety to ex- 
pect a living law written upon. our hearts. But 
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this is nothing else, but, instead of seeking liberty 
out of the bondage of the law, to fall in love with 
our bonds and fetters, and plainly to deny the 
victory over the law by Christ, and to affirm, that 
the gospel is but the ministration of a dead and 
killing letter, and not of the Spirit that quickeneth 
and maketh alive. 

I come now, in the third and last place, to the 
victory over death, expressed by the resurrection 
_ of the body to life and immortality ; which, as it 
was meritoriously procured for us by Christ’s 
dying upon the cross (his resurrection afterward 
being an assured pledge of the same to us), so it 
will be really effected at last by the same Spirit of 
Christ that gives us victory over sin here. Rom.viii. 
11. “ Ifthe Spirit of him, that raised up Jesus d wet 
in you, he that raised up Christ from the dead, shalk 
also quicken your mortal bodies by his Spirit, 
that dwelleth in you:” as if he should have said, 
If the Spirit of Christ dwell in you, regenerating 
and renewing your souls, the very same Spirit 
hereafter shall also tmmortalize your very bodies. 
Avicen, the Mahometan philosopher, in his AL 
mahad, hath a conceit, that the meaning of the 
. Fesurrection of the body is riothing else but this, 
to persuade vulgar people, that though they seem 
to perish, when they die, and. their bodies rot in 
-the grave; yet, notwithstanding, they shall have 
a real subsistence after death, by which they shalh 
be made capable, either of future happiness or 
misery. But because the apprehensions of the 
vulgar are so gross, that the permanency and im- 
mortality of the soul 15 too subtile a notion for 
them, who commonly count their bodiesfor them 
selves, and cannat conceive, how they should 
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have any being after death, unless their very bo- 
dies should be raised-up again; therefore, by way 
of condescension to vulgar understandings, the 
future permanency and subsistence of the soul, in 
prophetical writings, is expressed under this 
scheme of the resurrection of the body, which yet 
is meant κατὰ δόξαν only, and not κατ᾽ ἀλήθειαν. 
Which conceit, how well soever it may befita Ma- 
hometan philosopher, I am sure it no way agrees 
with the principles of Christianity ; the Scripture | 
here and elsewhere assuring us, that the resurrec- 
tion of the body is to be understood plainly, and 
without a figure; and that the saints, departed 
this life in the faith and fear of Christ, shall not be 
mere souls without bodies to all eternity, as Avi- 
cen, Maimonides, and other philosophers dream- 
‘ed, but consist of soul and body united together. 
Which bodies, though, as the doctrine of the 
church instructeth us,. they shall be both specifi- 
cally and numerically the same with what they 
were here; yet, notwithstanding, the Scripture 
tells us, they shall be so changed and altered, in 
respect of their qualities afid conditions, that m 
that sense they shall not be the same. Ver. 36, 
37. “ Thou fool, that, which thou sowest, 18 
not quickened, except it die: thou sowest not. 
that body, that shall be, but bare grain, it may 
chance of wheat, or of some other grain ; but God 
giveth it a body, as it pleaseth him, and to every 
seed his own body.” ‘The apostle here imitating 
the manner of the Jews, who (as appeareth from 
ὁ See Gemera, the * T'almud)were wont familiarly to il- 
ia merits lustrate the business of the “resurrection 
teracl, nam. of the body” by the similitude of seed 

" sown into the ground, and springing ap 
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again. Accordingly he goes on, “ It is sown in — 
corruption, it is raised in incorruption ; sown in 
dishonour, it is raised in glory; sown in weak- 
ness, it is raised in power; sown a natural body, 
‘raised a spiritual body.” ‘Which epithet was used 
also in this case, both by the philosophers and the 
Jews ; for Hierocles upon the Golden Verses calls 
them ὀχήματα πνευματικὰ, vehicula spiritualia, spiri- 
tual bodies;:—and R. Menachem, from the anciept 
cabalists, mwabnit mm, the spiritual clothing.— 
Lastly, the apostle concludes, thus ; “ Now this I 
say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God, neither doth corruption in- 
herit incorruption.” For which cause he tells us 
elsewhere, that they, which do not die, must of ne- 
cessity be changed. And, indeed, if men should 
be restored after death to such gross, foul, and 
cadaverous bodies, as these are here upon earth, 
which is the very region of death and mortality, 
without any change at all; what would this be 
else, but, as Plotinus the philosopher against the 
Gnostics writes, ἐγείρεσθαι εἰς ἄλλον ὕπνον, to be 
raised up ἰο ἃ second sleep,—or to be entombed 
again in jiving sepulchres? ‘ For the corruptible 
body presseth down the soul, and the earthly 
tabernacle weigheth down the mind, that museth 
upon many things.” Wisdom ix. 15. Wherefore 
we must needs explode that eld Jewish conceit, 
commonly entertained amongst the rabbinical wyi- 
ters to this day, that the future resurrection is to be 
understood of such gross and corruptible bodies, 
as these are here upon earth, to eat, drink, marry, 
and be given in marriage, and (which must needs 
follow) afterward to die again. Nachmanides, in 
his Shaar Haggemul, is the only Jewish author 
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that ventures to depart from the common road 
here, and to abandon this popular error of the 
Jews, endeavouring to prove, that the bodies of 
the just, after the resurrection, shall not eat and 
ote Nee ω drink, but be glorified bodies: but* 
un aves, Abravanel confutes him with no other 
wi argument than this 3 That this was the 
INNWT,THs doctrine and opinion of the Christians. 
wid theo. Let us therefore now consider, how 
confi at abundantly God hath provided for us 
bold, that after by Jesus Christ, both in respect of our 
the resurrec- 
tion men shall souls, and of our bodies; our souls, in 
κατ, δ be.” freeing us by the Spint of Christ (if we 
hed m= be not wanting to ourselves) from the 
again, but con- slavery of sin, and bondage of the law, 


tinne ὁ ἸἹ 
ia those bodies, a8 it is a letter only ; our bodies, in that 


ieerealy o>. this corruptible shall put ov incorrup- 
they vaiguiy ion, and this mortal immortality, and 
call elorifed that these vile bodies shall be made like 

τ to Christ’s glorious body. In both which 
the complete salvation of man consisteth, the per- 
fection and happiness both of soul and body. 
For, though our salvation consists chiefty in the 
former, in the victory over sin, and in the renova- 
tion of the mind, yet without the latter, which 
is the victory over death, and the immortalizing 
of our bodies, it would be a very lame and im- 
perfect thing. For righteousness alone, if it 
should male habitare, dwell always in such incon- 
venient houses, as these earthly tabernacles are, 
however the high-flown Stoic may brag, it could 
not render our condition otherwise, than trouble 
some, solicitous, and calamitous. Wherefore the 
holy men in Scripture, not without cause, longed 
for this future change. Rom. viii. 23. “ We 
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groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, 
to wit, the redemption of our bodies.” 2 Cor. v. 2. 
“πη this we groan earnestly, desiring to be clothed 
upon with our house, which ts from heaven.” But 
there is no obtaining of this future victory over 
death and mortality, except we first get a victory 
over sin here. For this is that crown of life, that 
Christ, the first-begotten from the dead, will set 
upon the heads of none, but those, that have 
here fought a good fight, and overcome. For 
as death proceeds only from sin and disobedience, 
so the way to conquer death, and to arrive at 
life and immortality, is by seeking after an inward 
conquest over sin. For “ righteousness is immor- 
tal,” Wisd. i. 15. and will immortalize the enter- 
tainers of it; and, as the Chaldee oracle speaks, 


ἐκτείνας πυρινὸν γοῦν, 
Ἔργον ἐπ᾿ εὐσεβείας ῥευστὸν, καὶ σῶμα σαώσες. 
- Having hitherto shewed, what are the great things 
we hope for by Christ, and are to endeavour 
after, namely, to procure an inward and reat 
victory over sin by the Spirit of Christ, that so 
we may hereafter attain a victory over death and 
mortality ; we cannot but take notice briefly of 
some errors of those, that, either pretending the 
impossibility of this inward victory over sin, or 
else hypocritically declining the combat, make up: 
a certain religion to themselves out of other things, 
which are either impertinent, and nothing to the. 
purpose, or else evil and noxious, | 

For, first, some (as was intimated before) make 
to themselves a mere fantastical and imaginary 
religion, conceiting that there is nothing at all for 
them to do, but confidently to believe, that all ts 
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already done for them; that they are dearly be- 
loved of God, without any conditions or qualifi-. 
cations to make them lovely. But such a faith 
as this is nothing but mere fancy and carnal 
imagination, proceeding from that natural self- 
love, whereby men fondly dote upon themselves, 
and are apt to think that God loves them as fondly 
and as partially as they love themselves, tying 
his affection to their particular outward persons, 
their very flesh and blood; hereby making God 
a being like unto themselves, that is, wholly. 
acted by arbitrary self-will, fondness, and par- 
tiality ; and perverting the whole nature and de- 
sign of religion, which is not mere phantastry and 
an historical show, but a real victory over the real 
evil of sin, without which God can neither take 
pleasure in any man’s person, nor can there be a 
possibility of being happy, a real turning of the 
soul from darkness unto light, from the power of 
Satan unto God. 

Again, some there are, that, instead of walking 
in the narrow way, that Christ commendeth to us, 
of subduing and mortifying our sinful lusts, make 
to themselves certain other narrow ways of af- 
fected singularity in things, that belong not to 
life and godliness, outward strictnesses and se- 
verities of their own choosing and devising ; and 
then persuade themselves, that this is the strait 
gate and narrow way of Christ, that leadeth unto 
life. Whereas these are, indeed, nothing else but 
some particular paths and narrow slices cut out 
of the broad way. For though they have an out- 
ward and seeming narrowness, yet they are so 
broad within, that camels with their burdens may 
easily pass through them. These, instead οὗ 
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taking up Christ’s cross upon them, make to 
themselves certain crosses.of their own, and then 
laying them upon their shoulders and carrying. 
them, please themselves with a conceit, that they 
bear the cross of Christ; whereas in truth and 
reality they are many times too much strangers 
to that cross of his, by which the world should 
be. crucified to them, and they unto the world. 
Some place all their religion in endless scrupu-’ 
losities about indifferent things, neglecting in the 
mean time the τὰ βαρύτερα τοῦ νόμου, the more 
weighty things—both of law and gospel, and. 
(as our Saviour farther expresseth it) SwAiZovrec 
τὸν κώνωπα, τὴν δὲ κάμηλον καταπίνοντες, Straining at a 
gnat, and swallowing a camel ;—that is, being 
not so scrupulous as they ought to be about the 
substantials of religion and a good life. For as 
we ought not to place the chief of our religion in. 
the mere observation of outward rites: and cere- 
monies, whilst in the mean time we hypocritically 
neglect the morals and substantials; which may. 
deservedly be branded with the name of super- 
stition: so we ought to know, that it is equal su- 
perstition to have such an abhorrence of indif- 
ferent things, as to make it the main of our reli- 
gion to abstain from them ; both of these arguing 
equal ignorance of the nature of God, as if he 
were some morose, humorous, and captious 
being ;. and of that righteousness, which the 
kingdom of God consisteth in, as if these out- 
ward and indifferent things could either hallow or 
defile our souls, or as if salvation and damnation 
did depend upon the mere using or not using of 
them. The apostle himself instructeth us, that 
the. kingdom of God consisteth no more in axgo- 
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Aeorla than in πέριτομὴ, NO More in uncircumcision: 
than in circumetsion ;—that is, no more in not 
using outward ceremonies and indifferent things 
than in using of them. Wherefore the negative 
superstition is equal to the positive, and both of 
them alike call off men’s attention from the maiu. 
things of religion, by engaging them over-much 
in small and little things. But the sober Christ- 
iat, that neither places alt his religion in external 
observances, not’ yet is superstitiously anti-cere- 
monial, as he will think himself obliged to have 
a due regard to the commands of lawful authority 
in adiaphorous things, and to prefer the peace 
and unity of the Christian church, and the obser- 
vation of the royal law of charity, before the sa- 
tisfaction of any private humour er interest ; so he 
will be aware of that ἀμετρία τῆς ἀνθολκῆς, which 
many ran into, of banishing away all the solem-~ 
nity of external worship, the observation of the 
Lord’s day, and of the Christian sacraments, un- 
der the notion of ceremonies, quite .out of the 
world. To conclade;: unless there be a due and: 
timely regard had to the commands of lawful aa- 
thority in indifferent things, and. te order, peace, 
and unity in the church, it may easily be fore- 
seen, that the reformed part of Christendom will at 
length be brought to confusion, by crumbling into. 
infinite sects and division, and then to utter ruin. 
Again, many mistake the vices of their natural 
complexion for supernatural and Divine graces. 
Some think dull and stupid melancholy to be 
Christian mortification: others, that turbulent 
and fiery zeal is the vigour of the Spirit. Whereas: 
zeal is one of those things, that Aristotle calls τὼ 
μέσα, Of a middle nature,—neither good nor bad 
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in itself, but which, as it is circumstantiated, may. 
indifferently become either virtue or vice. For 
there is a πικρὸς ζῆλος, as the apostle calls it, a δ: - 
ter zeal,—which is contrary to all Christian love 

and charity, and is nothing else but the vices of 
- acerbity, envy, malice, cruelty, tinctured and 

gilded over with a religious show. And there may 

be also a turbulent and factious zeal, when men, 
under a pretence of acting for the glory of God, 

violate just and lawful authority, in order to the 

advancement of their own private self-interest. In- 

deed, there was amongst the Jews a certain right, 

called jus zelotarum, or the right of zealots—where- 
by private persons, acted by a zeal for God, might 

do immediate execution upon some malefactors, 

without expecting the sentence of any court of 
judicature. And some conceive, that our Sa- 

viour, by this right of zealots, did whip the buyers - 
and sellers out of the temple, and overturn the ta- 
bles of the money-changers; because he was never 
questioned by the Jews for it. But this was 
then a legal and regular thing, permitted by the 
public laws of that nation in some certain cases, 
yet so as that those zealots were afterward ac- 
countable to the Sanhedrin for what they did. 
However, a little before the destruction of the 
temple, as Josephus tells us, there were a crew of — 
desperate miscreants, that, abusing this right, and 
calling themselves by the name of Kennain, 2. e, 
zealots, made a pretence from hence to commit 
most villanous actions. And I wish some had 
not too much entertained this opinion, that pri- 
vate persons might reform public abuses, whether 
belonging to the ecclesiastical or the civil polity, 
without and against the consent of the supreme 
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magistrate, in a turbulent manner, jure zelatorum, 
by the right of zealots ;—nay, and that actions, 
that are otherwise altogether unwarrantable in 
themselves, may notwithstanding be justified by 
zeal for God and good ends. Bat God needs no 
man’s zeal to promote an imaginary interest of his 
in the world, by doing unjust things for him. 
‘Will you speak wickedly for God, or talk de- 
ceitfully for him? will you accept his person 2” 
was the generous expostulation of Job with his 
friends ; and he tells them in the following words, 
that this was nothing else, but to mock God as 
one man mocketh another. 
_ The Divine zeal is no corybantic fury, but a 
calm and regular heat, guided and managed by 
light and prudence, and carried out principally 
neither for nor against indifferent rites and unne- 
cessary opinions, but those things that are immut- 
ably good and fundamental to Christianity ; al- 
ways acknowledging a due subordination to that 
authority, civil and ecclesiastical, that is over us. 
Lastly, some there are, whose pretence to reli- 
gion and the Spirit is founded in nothing else but 
a faculty of rhetoricating and extemporizing with 
zeal and fervency, which they take to be nothing 
less than Divine inspiration, and that which the 
Scripture calls ‘“ praying in the Holy Ghost,” an 
undoubted character of a person truly regenerated. 
Which being a great delusion, whereby many are 
hindered from seeking after the real effects ‘of the 
Divine Spirit, by idolizing, instead thereof, that 
which is merely natural (if not artificial) ; I think 
it not impertinent here to speak a little of it. And 
certainly that, which is frequently attained to in 
the very height by persons grossly hypocritical 
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and debauched, can never be concluded to be Di- 
vine inspiration, or to proceed from any higher 
principle than mere natural enthusiasm. For there 
is not only a poetical enthusiasm, of which Plato 
discourseth in his Ion, but, though oratory be a 
more sober thing, a rhetorical enthusiasm also, 
that makes men very eloquent, affectionate, and 
bewitching in their language, beyond what the 
power of any bare art and precepts could enable 
them unto ; insomuch that both these, poets and 
orators, have oftentimes conceited themselves to 
be indeed divinely inspired: as those known 
verses testify : 


Est Deus in nobis, agitante calescimus illo; 
And, 


Sedibus cthereis Spiritus ille venit. 


And, concerning orators, the like might be 
proved, if the time would here permit, by sundry 
testimonies: but I shall here instance oniy in 
Aristides, a famous orator, who not only speaks 
positively of himself, as inspired in his orations, 
but affirms the same also concerning rhetoric 
In general, when it is extraordinary, that it comes 
by immediate inspiration as oracles and prophe- 
cies do, and not from art or nature. Wherefore it 
is not at all to be wondered at, if, when men are 
employed in religious and devotional exercises, 
the same natural enthusiasm, especially having the 
‘advantage of religious melancholy, which makes 
men still more enthusiastical, should so wing and 
inspire. the fancies of these religious orators, as to 
_ make them wonderfully fluent, eloquent, and rap- 

‘turous, so that they beget strange passions in their 
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auditors, and conclude themselves to be divinely 
inspired. Whereas, notwithstanding, they may 
have no more of Divine mspiration in all this than 
those poets and orators beforementioned had; 
that is to say, be no otherwise inspired, than by 
a rhetorical or hypochondriacal enthusiasm, that 
is merely natural. But it is far from my intention 
here to disparage the sincere and ardent affections 
of devout souls, naturally and freely breathing 
out their earnest desires unto God in private; al- 
though perhaps this be not without some kind of 
enthusiasm also. For enthusiasm, as well as zeal, 
and other natural things, may be well used, and, 
being rightly circumstantiated and subservient to 
a better principle, become irreprehensible. Some 
have observed, that no great work of the brain, 
that begot much adaonration in the world, was 
ever achieved without some kind of enthusiasm ; 
and the same may be affirmed of the most tran- 
scendently virtuous and heroical actions. But 
then the goodness of these actions is never to be 
estimated merely by the degree of enthusiastic 
heat and ardour that is in them, but by such other 
laws and circumstances, as moralize human ac- 
tions. Wherefore, my meaning, as 1 said before, 
is only this, to caution against that vulgar and po- 
pular error of mistaking the natural and enthust- 
astical fervour of men’s spirits, and the ebulliency 
of their fancy, when it is tinctared with religion, 
and idolizing of it instead of the supernatural 
grace of God’s Holy Spirit ; and of looking for the 
effect of God’s Spirit principally in words and 
talk, or thinking, that God is chiefly glorified with 
a loud noise, and long speeches. For the true 
demonstration of God’s Holy Spirit is no where 
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to be looked for but in life and action, or such 
earnest and affectionate breathings after a further 
participation of the Divine image, as are accom- 
panied with real and unfeigned endeavours after 
the same; which is the true praying in the Holy 
Ghost, though there be no extemporaneous effu- 
sion of words. And, therefore, when some Co- 
rinthians were puffed up, by reason of a faculty 
which they had of rhetoricating religiously, St. 
Paul, like an apostle, tells them, that he would 
come amongst them and ‘ know, not 
the speech of them that were puffed up, 
but the power. For the kingdom of God (saith he) 
consisteth not in word, but in power and life.” 
~ Wherefore, laying aside these and such-like child- - 
ish mistakes, and things that are little to the pur- 
pose, let us seriously apply ourselves to the main 
work of our religion; that is, to mortify and van- 
quish our sinful lusts by the assistance of God’s 
Holy Spirit through faith in Christ; that so be- 
ing dead to sin here, we may live with God eter- 
nally hereafter. 
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of Atheism, which we callStratonical, yet isthe Democritic Athe- 
ism chiefly considerable ; all the dark mysteries whereof will be 
here revealed .. © (+ » 6 ©. 2 6 ὁ οὖς 185 
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ry. That we being ἴο treat concerning the Deity, a and to bring 
‘all those profane and unhallowed mysteries of Atheism into light, 
in order toa confutation of them, the Divine assistance and direc- 
tion ought to be implored, as it commonly was by Pagans them- 
selves insuch cases, - + + + + © «© + © + 184 
v. That we are both to discover ‘the Atheists’ pretended 
grounds of reason against the Deity, and their attempts to solve 
all the phenomena without a God. The first of their grounds, 
that no man can have an idea or conception of God, and there. 
fore he is but an incomprehensible nothing - + + +, 185 
vi. A second atheistic argumeutation, that there can be no 
creation out of nothing, nor omnipotence, because nothing can 
come from nothing ; ‘and therefore whatsoever substantially 1 is, 
was from all etérnity, of itself, uncreated by any deity - 187 
vi. A third pretended ground of reason against a Deity ; ‘that 
the strictest notion of a God implying him to be incorporeal, 
there can be no such incorporeal Deke, there being no other 
substance besides body. Because whatsoever. is, is extended ; 
and whatsoever is extended, is either empty space, or body 190 
vit. The Atheists’ pretence, that the doctrine of incorporeal 
substance sprung from a ridiculous mistake of abstract names 
and notions for realities. Their impudence i in making the Deity 
but the chief of spectres, an Oberon or prince of fairies and 
fancies. This the fourth atheistic argument, that to suppose 
an incorporeal niind to be thé original of all things, ‘is nothing 
else, but to make the abstract notion of a mere accident to be 
tle first cause - + + + 2 + 6 ee ee 192 
_ 1x. A fifth pretended ground of Atheism, that an incorporeal 
Deity being already cénfuted, a corporeal one be digproved 
also, from the principles of Corporealism in roel because 
matter being the orily substance, and all other differences of 
things nothing but the accidents thereof, generaple and corrupti- 
ble; no living understanding being can be essentially incor. 
ruptible. The stoical god incorruptible only by accident 19, 
x. Their further attempt to do the same atomically, that. the 
first principle of all things whatsoever in the universe being 
atoms, or corpuscula devoid of all manner of qualities, and con, 
sequently of sense and understanding (which sprung up after- 
wards, from a certain composition or contexture of them) mind 
or Deity could not therefore be the first original of all. 199 
x1. A farther atheistic attempt to impugn a Deity, by disprov- 
ing the world’s animation, or its being governed by a liying, un; 
derstanding, animalish nature, presiding over the whole; be- 
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cause, forsooth, sense and understanding are peculiar appen- 
dices to flesh, blood, and brains; and reason is no where to be 
‘found but in human form - - - 2 © 204 
x1. An atheistic instance, that God being taken by all for a 
most happy, eternal, and immortal animal (or living being), there 
can be no such thing ; ; because all living beings are concretions 
of atoms, that were at first generated, and are liable to death 
and corruption, by the dissolution of their compages; life be- 
ing no simple primitive nature, but an accidental modification of 
compounded bodies only, which, upon the disunion of their parts, 
or disturbance of their contexture, vanisheth into nothing 206 
xiu. A ninth pretended atheistic demonstration, that by God 
is meant a first cause or mover, and such as was not before 
moved by any thing else without it; but nothing can move it- 
self, and therefore there can be no unmoved mover, nor any 
first in the order of causes, that is,a god - - + " 208 
xiv. Their farther improvement of the same principle, that 
there can be no action whatsoever without some external cause; 
or that nothing taketh beginning from itself, but from the action 
of some other agent without it: so that no cogitation can arise 
of itself without a cause; all action and cogitation being really 
nothing but local motion: from whence it follows, that no think- 
ing being could be a first cause, any more than a machine, or 
automaton oe o 6 © © © » »« 810 
xv. Another grand mystery of Atheism, that all knowledge 
and mental conception is the information of the things them- 
selves known, existing without the knower, and a mere passion 
from them ; and therefore the world must needs have been be- 
fore any knowledge, or conception of it, but no knowledge or 
conception before the world as its cause - - - + «+ 211 
xvi. A twelfth atheistic argumentation, that things could not 
be made by a God, because they are so faulty and ill-made. 
That they were not contrived for the good of man, and that the 
deluge of evils, which overflows all, shews them not to have pro- 
ceeded from any Deity - - 2 8 2 6 212 
xvii. A thirteenth instance of Atheists, from the defect of 
Providence, that in human affairs all is tohu and bohu, chaos and 
confusion - - ce oe 2 + 214 
Xvi. A fourteenth atheistic objection, that it is impos- 
sible for any one being to animadvert and order all things in the 
distant places of the whole world at once; but if it Were possi- 
ble, that such infinite negociosity would be absolutely inconsist- 
ent with happiness - - + - ee | 
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ΧΙΧ. Queries of Atheists, why the world was not made soon- 
er? and, what God did ‘before? why it was made at all, since 
it was so long unmade ? and how the architect of the world 
could rear up so huge ἃ fabric? - + + © © + «+ 218 

xx. The Atheists’ pretence, that is the great interest of man- 
kind there should be no God; and that it was a noble and he- 
roical exploit of the Democritics, to chase away that affrightful 
spectre out of the world, and to free men from the continual 
fear of a Deity, and punishment after death, embittering all the 
pleasures of life - - + - + © © © © © «© 991 

xxi. The last atheistic pretence, that Theism is also incon- 
sistent with civil sovereignty, it introducing a fear greater than 
the fear of the leviathan: and that any other conscience, be- 
sides the civil law (being private judgment) is tpso facto a dis. 
solution of the body politic, and a revolt to the state of na- 
ture > ‘© «© © © © e« © 2© © © 0© © © © 294 

xxi. The Atheists’ conclusion from all the former premises 
(as it is set down in Plato and Lucretius), that all things sprung 
originally from nature and chance, without any mind or God, or 
proceeded from the necessity of material motions undirected 
for ends, And that infinite atoms, devoid of all life and sense, 
moving in infinite space from eternity, did’ by their fortuitous 
rencounters and entanglements produce the system of this whole 
universe, and as well all animate as inanimate things . 225 


CHAP. III. 


An introduction to the confutation of the atheistic grounds ; 
wherein ts contained a particular account of all the several 
forms of ‘Atheism ; together witha necessary digression concern- 

᾿ ing α plastic or artificial nature. 


1. THAT the grounds of the hylazoic Atheism could not be 
insisted on by us in the former chapter, together with those of 
the atomic, they being directly opposite each to other; with a — 
farther account of this hylozoic Atheism - +. + + 288 

1. A suggestion in way of caution, for the preventing of all 
mistakes, that every Hylozoist must not therefore be presently 
condemned as.an Atheist, or but a mere counterfeit histrionical 
Theist ΠΕ « © « er er - 284 

111. That nevertheless such Hylozoists ὁ as are also Corporeal- 
ists, or + acknowledge no other substance besides body, can by 
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no means be excused from the imputation of Atheism for. two 
reasons - + « - 5 

iv. That Strato Lampsacenus (commonly called Physicus) 
was probably the first assertor of the hylozoic Atheism, he ac- 
knowledging no other god but the life of nature in matter 237 
"y. Further proved, that this Strato was an Atheist, and of a 
different form from Democritus, he attributing an energetic na- 
ture, but without sense and animality, to all matter - 239 

vi. That Strato, not deriving all things from a mere fortui- 
tous principle, as the Democritic Atheists did, nor yet acknow- 
ledging any one plastic nature to preside over the whole, but 
deducing the original of things from a mixture of chance and 
plastic nature both together, in the several parts of matter, must 
therefore needs be an hylozoic Atheist - - - + + 249 

vii. That the famous Hippocrates was neither an hylozoic 
nor Democritic Atheist, but rather an Heraclitic corporeal] 
Theist - - + © «© © e© e« © © © © © «© 4h 

viii. That Plato took no notice of the hylozoic Atheism, nor 
of any other, save what derives the original of all things from ἃ 
mere fortuitous nature ; and therefore either the Democritical, 
or the Anaximandrian Atheism, which latter will be next de- 
clared + - + + + + + ee ee ee + BB 

Ix. That it is hardly imaginable, there should have been no 
philosophic Atheists in the world before Democritus and Leucip- 
pus; Plato observing also, that there have been some or other 
in all ages sick of the atheistic disease: and Aristotle affirming 
many of the first philosophers to have assigned only a material 
cause of the mundane system, without either intending or effi- 
cient cause. They supposing matter to be the only substance, 
and all other things nothing but the passions and accidents there- 
of, generable and corruptible - - + + . + «+ + 245 

x. The doctrine of which Materialists may be more fully un- 
derstood from those exceptions which Aristotle makes against 
them. His first exception; that they assigned no cause ef mo- 
tion, but introduced it into the world unaccountably - 247 

x1. Aristotle’s second exception, that these Materialists as- 
signed no cause τοῦ εὖ καὶ καλῶς, of well and fit ;—that is, gave 
no account of the orderly regularity of things. Anaxagoras said 
to be the first Ionic philosopher, who made mind and good a 
principle of the universe + + + 2. + «© + «© + 248 

x1I. Concluded from hence, that these Materialists in Aristo. 
tle were down-right Atheists, not merely because they held all. 
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substance to he body, fgrasmuch as Heraclitus and Zeno did the 
like, 4nd yet are not therefore numbered amongst the Atheists 
(these supposing the whole .warld.to be.an animal, and their fiery 
matter originally intellectual); but because they made stupid 
matter, devoid of all understanding and life, to: be the only: prin. 
ciple be. . ὁ .εε..-ἠ949 
xu. And supposed every: thing, besitles the bare substance 
of matter, to be generable and corruptible; and consequently, 
that there could be no other god, than such as was native and 
mortal. That those ancient theologers and theogonists, who ge- 
nerated all the gods out of night and chaos without exception, 
were. only verbal Theists, but real Atheists; senseless matter 
being to them the highest numeg + + + « +» «+ 25% 
xy. The difference observed betwixt Aristotle's atheistical 
Materialists and the Italic philosophers; the former determin- 
ing all things, besides the bare substance of‘matter, to be. made 
or generated ; but the jatter, that no real entity was either ge- 
nerated or corrupted; they thereupon both destroying the qua- 
lities and forms of bodies, and asserting the ingenerability and: 
incorporeity of souls + + » + © © © »© » » 

xv. How ‘Aristotle’s atheistic Materialists endeavoured ‘to 
baffle and elude that axiom of the Italic philosophers, that 
Nothing can come from nothing, nor go to nothing.” And 
that Anaxagoras was the first amongst the Ionics, who yielded 
so far to that principle, as from thenee to assert incorporeal 
substance, and the pre-existence of qualities and forms; he 
conceiving them to be things really distinct from the substance 
of matter ὁ +« »« «6 e« © 86 « © «© © © + 268 

xvi. The error of some writers, who from Aristotle’s af- 
firming, that the ancient philosophers did generally conclude 
the world to have been made, from thence infer them to have: 
been all Theists; and that Aristotle contradicts himself in re- 
presenting many of them as Atheists. That the ancient Atheists 
-did generally κοσμοποιεῖν, assert the world to have been made,— 
or have had a beginning; as, on the other hand, some Theists 
did maintain its ante-eternity, but in a way of dependeney upen 
the Deity. That we ought therefore here to distinguish: betwixt: 
the system of the world, and the bare substance of the matter ; 
all Atheists contending the matter to have been not only eternal, 
but also such independéntly upon any other being .. - 268 . 

Xv1l. Some of the ancients concluded this Materialism, or 
hylopatian Atheism, to have been at least as old as Homer ; who: 
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made the ocean (or fluid matter) the father of all the gods: and 
that this was indeed the ancientest of all Atheisms, which verbal- 
ly acknowledging gods, yet derives the original of them all from 
Night and Chaos. A description of this atheistic hypothesis 
in Aristophanes; that Night and Chaos first laid an egg, out 
of which sprung forth Love, which afterwards mingling again 
with a Chaos, begat heaven and earth, animals, and all the 
gods-> «© *+ © 6 6 «© © 6© 6 2© © « «© © 263 

xvi11. That, notwithstanding this, in Aristotle’s judgment, 
not only Parmenides, but also Hesiod, and other ancients, who 
made Love senior to the gods, were to be exempted out of the 
number of Atheists, they understanding by this Love an active 
principle or cause of motion in the universe; which therefore 
could not result from an egg of the Night, nor be the offspring 
of Chaos, but must be something in order of nature before mat. 
ter.. Simmias Rhodius’s “ Wings” a poem in honour of this Di- 
vine or heavenly Love. This not that Love neither which was 
the offspring of Penia and Porus in Plato. In what rectified and 
refined sense it may'pass for true theology, that Love is the su- 
preme Deity, and original of allthings - + + + + 266 

x1x. That however Democritus and Leucippus be elsewhere 
.taxed by Aristotle for this very thing, the assigning only a ma- 
terial cause of the universe; yet were they not the persons in- 
tended by him in the forementioned accusation, by certain an- 
cienter philosophers, who also were not Atomists, but assertors 
of qualities,or Hylopathians Ὁ - - »- «© + + + 968 

xx. That Aristotle’s atheistic Materialists were indeed all the 
first Ionic philosophers before Anaxagoras, Thales being the 
head of them. But that Thales being acquitted from this im- 
putation of Atheism by several good authors, his next suceessor 
Anaximander, is rather to be accounted the ἀρχηγὸς, or prince— 
of this atheistic philosophy - - + + - «© «© «+ 269 

xx1. A passage out of Aristotle objected, which at first sight 
seems to make Anaximander a Divine philosopher, and therefore 
hath led both modern and ancient writers into that mistake. 
But that this, well considered, proves the contrary, that Anaxi. 
mander was the chief of the old atheistic philosophers - 272 

ΧΧΙΙ. That it is no wonder, if Anaximander called senseless’ 
matter τὸ Θεῖον, or the Divinity, since to all Atheists that must 
needs be the highest numen. And how this may be said to be 
immortal, and to govern all: with the concurrent judgment of 
the Greek scholiasts upon this place - + + + + 294. 
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xxiti. A further account of the Anaximandrian philosophy, 
from whence it appeareth to have been purely atheistical 277 

xxiv, That as the vulgar have always been ill judges of The-. . 
sts and Atheists, so have learned men commonly supposed fewer 
Atheists than indeed there were. Anaximander and Democritus 
Atheists both alike, though. philosophizing different ways; and 
that some passages in Plato respect the Anaximandrian form of 
Atheism, rather than the Democritical Ὁ. - + + «+ 261 

xxv. The reason why Democritus and Leucippus new-mo- 
delled Atheism into this atomic form . + ὁ + + + 284 

XXvVI. That besides the three forms of Atheism already men- 
tioned, we sometimes meet with a fourth, which supposes the 
universe to be, though not an animal, yet a kind of plant or 
vegetable, having one regular plastic nature in it, but devoid 
of understanding and sense, which disposes and orders the 
whole - »« «© © « «© 28 e-c« © © © «© © 285 

xxvit. That this form of Atheism, which makes one senseless 
plastic and plantal nature to preside over the whole, is different 
from the hylozoic, in that it takes away all fortuitousness ; sub- 
Jecting all things universally to the fate of this one methodical 
unknowing mature + « «© τ « +© +© «© © « 286 

XXVIII. Possible, that some in all ages might have entertained 
this atheistical conceit, that all things are dispensed by one re- 
gular and methodical senseless nature; nevertheless it seemeth 
to have been chiefly asserted by certain spurious Heraclitics and 
Stoics. Upon which account this cosmo-plastic Atheism may 
be called pseudo-Zenonian - + + © + + © + 288 

Xx1x. That, besides the philosophic Atheists, there have been 
always in the world enthusiastic and fanatic Atheists ; though in- 
_ deed all Atheists may in some sense be said to be both enthusi- 
asts and fanatics, as being merely led by an ὁρμὴ ἄλογος, or ir- 
rationalimpetus - + + + © © «© «© «© «© » 290 

xxx. That there cannot easily be any other form of Atheism 
besides these four already mentioned ; because all Atheists-are 
Corporealists, and yet not all Corporealists Atheists; but only 
such of them as make the first principle not to be intellec- 

ΧΧΧΙ. A distribution of Atheisms producing the forementioned 
quaternio, and shewing the difference that is betwixtthem 296 

ΧΧΧΙΙ. That they are but mere bunglers at Atheism, who talk 
of sensitive and rational matter specifically differing. And that 
the canting astrological Atheists are not at all considerable, be- 
cause not understanding themselves Ὁ + + + + «+ 297 
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xxxiit. Another distribution df Atheisms, that they efther 
‘derive the original of all things from a merely fortuitous prin- 
ciple, and the unguided ‘motion of matter; or else from a 
plastic, regular, and methodical, but senseless nature. What. 
Atheists denied ‘the eternity.of the world, and what asserted 
ee ee ΕΞ Ξ ΞΞΞΕΞΞΕΕΕΕ 9 
Kxxrv. That of these four forms of Atheism, the atomic or 
‘Democritical, and the hylozoic or Stratonical, are the prin- 
cipal:.-which two being once confuted, all Atheism will be 
‘confuted ον .6.. 9807 
Χχχν. These two forms of Atheism being contrary to each 
‘other, that we oight in all reason to insist rather upon tHe 
atomic: nevertheless we shall ‘elsewhere confute the hylozoic 
alse; and further prove against all Corporealists, that no cogi- 
tation ner life can belong to matter - + - + + + S12 
XXXVI. That in the mean time, we shall not neglect the other 
forms of Atheism, but confute them all together, as they agree 
in one principle. As also, by way of digression here insist largely 
upon the plastic life of nature, in order to a faller confutation, 
as well of the hylozoic as the cosmo-plastic Atheism - . 314 
1. That these two forms of Atheism are fot therefore coti- 
demned by us, merely because they suppose a life of nature, 
distinct from the animal life: however this be a thing altugether 
exploded by some professed Theists, therein symbolizing too 
much with the.Democritic Atheists - - - + + + $818 
2. That if no plastic artificial nature be admitted, then one of 
these two things must be concluded; that either all things come 
to pass by fortuitous mechanism or material necessity (the mo- 
tion of matter unguided), or else that God doth atroupyety ἅπαν- 
ra, do all things himself immediately and miraculously ;—framing 
the body of every gnat and fly, as it were, with his own hauds: 
forasmuch as Divine laws and commands cannot execute them: 
selves, nor be alone the proper efficient causes of things in na- 
ture + +« © 6 © © © © © «© © © «© e 916 
3. To suppose the former of these, that all things come to pass 
fortuitously, by the unguided motion of matter, and without the. 
direction of any mind, a thing altogether as irrational as impious; 
there being many phenomena both above the meclianic powers, 
and: contrary to the laws thereof. That the mechanic Theists 
make God but an idle spectator of the fortuitous motions of mat- 
ter, and render his wisdom altogether useless and insignificant. 
Aristotle’s judicious censure of this fortuitous mechanism, and 
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his derision of that conceit, that material and meclianical reasons 
are the only philosophical - + + © + © © «+ 317 
4, That it seems neither decorous in respect of God, nor.con- 
gruous to reason, that he should atrovpyety ἅπαντα, do all things. 
himselfimmediately and miraculously,—without the subserviency 
of any natural causes. This further confuted from the slow and 
gradual process of things in nature, as also from those errors 
and bungles that are committed, when the matter proves inept 
and contumacious; which argue the. agent not to be irresist- 
ihlas + © © .5 © 2 © « + . 28 «© ce 321 
5. Reasonably. inferred from hence, that. there is an. artificial 
or plastic nature in the universe, as a. subordinate instrument of. 
Divine Providence, in the orderly disposal of matter : ‘but not 
without a higher providence also. presiding. over it; forasmueh 
as this plastic nature cannot act electively or. with diseretion, 
Those laws of nature conceraing. motion which :the mechanic 
Theists themselves suppose really nothing else. but a plastic na- 
ture, or spermaticreasons » .. *© + ‘+ «© +» ‘» «© S22: 
6. The agreeableness of. this doctring with the sentiments: of 
the best philosophers of all ages.. Anaxagores, though a pro- 
fessed Theist, severely censured. both by. Plato.and. Aristotle-as 
au encourager of Atheism, merely because. be used material and 
mechanical causes more than meatal. and final.. Physiologers 
and astronomers, for the samg.reasan-also,. vulgarly suspected οὗ" 
Atheism in. Plato’s time - +». -.5 τ 2:0 «© « $94 
4. The plastic artificial nature.no aceult quality, but the only . 
intelligible cause of that whigh is the grandest of all phenome-: 
na, the orderly regularity and harmony of things ; which the me- 
chanic Theists, however pretending to solve. all phenomena, give . 
no accountof. A God or infinite, mind. asserted by: these, in - 
vain and to.no purpose + + + + + + © «© - 982 
_8.. Two things here to.be performed 5. to give an account of the 
plastic artificial mature; and then to.shew how.the notion there-- 
of is mistaken and abused by Atheists. The first general .ac- 
count of this nature according to Aristotle, that it is to be con. 
cejved as art itself acting inwardly and immediately upon the - 
matter; as if harmony living in,the. musical instruments. should 
move the strings thereof without any external impulse. - 332: 
9. Two pre-eminences of nature-above human art; first, that 
whereas human art acts upon the matter without, cumbersomely - 
or moliminously,, and in ἃ way of tumult.or.hurlyburly:;; nature,:. 
acting upon the. same from within more commandiagly, dothits 
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work easily, cleverly and silently. Human art acteth on mat- 
ter mechanically, but nature vitally and magically - - 333 
10. The second pre-eminence of nature, that whereas human 
artists are often to seek and at a loss, anxiously consult and de- 
liberate, and upon second thoughts mend their former work; na- 
ture is never to seek or unresolved what to do, nor doth she ever 
repent of what she hath done, and thereupon correct her for- 
mer course. Human artists themselves consult not as artists, 
but always for want of art; and therefore nature, though never 
consulting nor deliberating, may notwithstanding act artificially 
and for ends. Concluded, that what is by us called Nature, is 
reallythe Divineart - + + + «© «© © + «© + S334 
11, Nevertheless, that nature is not the Divine art pure and 
abstract, but concreted and embodied in matter. The Divine art 
not archetypal but ectypal. Nature differs from the Divine art 
or wisdom, as the manuary opificer from the architect - 336 
12. *Ewo imperfections of nature, in respect whereof it falls 
short of human art.. First, that though it act for ends artificially, | 
yet itself neither intends those ends, nor understands the reason 
of what it doth; for which cause it cannot act electively. The 
- difference betwixt spermatic reasons and knowledge. That na- 
ture doth but ape or mimic the Divine art or wisdom ; being it- 
self not master of that reason according to which it acts, but — 
only a servant to it, and drudging executioner thereof . - 338 
13. Proved, that there may be such a thing as acteth artifi- 
cially, though itself do not comprehend that art and reason by 
which its motions are governed. First, from musical habits; the ᾿ 
dancer resembles the artificial life of nature - + + + 840. 
14, The same further evinced from the instincts of brute ani- 
mals, directing them to act rationally and artificially, in order to 
their own good and the good of the universe, without any reason 
of their own. These instincts in brutes but passive impresses of 
the Divine wisdom, and a kind of fate upon them - - 9342 
15. The second imperfection of nature, that it acteth without 
animal fancy, συναίσθησις, con-sense, or consciousness, and hath © 
no express self-perception and self-enjoyment - - . . 343 
16. Whether this energy of the plastic nature be to be called 
cogitation or no, nothing but a logomachy, or contention about 
words. Granted, that what moves matter vitally, must needs do 
it by some energy of its own, distinct from local motion; but 
that there may be a simple vital energy, without that duplicity 
which is in synesthesis, or clear and express consciousness. Ne- 
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vertheless, that the energy of nature may be called a certain 
drowsy, unawakened, or astonished cogitation .- - + 9344 
17. Several instances, which render it probable, that there 
may be a vital energy without synesthesis, clear and express 
con-sense or Consciousness + + + + + + + + 846 
18. Wherefore the plastic nature, acting neither knowingly 
nor fantastically, must needs act fatally, magically, and sympa- 
thetically. The Divine laws and fate, as to matter, not mere co- 
gitation in the mind of God, but an energetic and effectual prin- 
ciple in it. And this plastic nature the true and proper fate of 
matter, or of the corporeal world. What magic is, and that na- 
ture, which acteth fatally, acteth also magically and sympathe- 
tically - 2 © 2 © 6 © e 6 we ew ew ee 840. 
19. That nature, though it be the Divine art, or fate, yet for- 
all that, is neither a god, nor goddess, but a low and imperfect 
creature, it acting artificially and rationally no otherwise than 
compounded forms of letters when printing caherent philoso. 
phic sense; nor for ends, than a saw or hatchet in the hands of 
a skilful mechanic. The plastic and vegetative life of nature, the 
lowest of all lives, and inferior to the sensitive. A higher pro- 
vidence than that of the plastic nature governing the corporeal — 
world itself - «© © «© © © © 850 
20. Notwithstanding which, forasmuch as the plastic nature 
is a life, it must needs be incorporeal. One and the self-same - 
thing having in it an entire model and platform of the whole, and 
acting upon several distant parts of matter, cannot be a body. 
And though Aristotle himself do no where declare this nature to 
be either corporeal or incorporeal (which he neither clearly . 
doth concerning the rational soul) and his followers commonly 
take it to be corporeal ; yet, according to tle genuine principles . 
of that philosophy, must it needs be otherwise + + + 353 
21. The plastic nature being incorporeal, must either be a 
lower power lodged in souls, which are also conscious, sensitive, 
or rational: or else a distinct substantial life by itself, and in- | 
ferior soul. That the Platonists affirm both, with Aristotle’s _ 
agreeable determination, that nature is either part of a soul, or 
not without soul +» - + «© © © © © 8956 
22. The plastic nature, as to the bodies of animals, a- part, or 
lower power, of their respective souls. That the phenomena 
prove a plastic nature, or archeus, in animals; to make which a 
distinct thing from the soul, would be to multiply entities with- 
out necessity. The soul endued with a plastic nature, the chief 
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formatrix of its own body, the contribution of other causes ποῖ" 
excluded - + «' e «© «© «© e' © © © »&© © 889 
23. That, besides the plastic in particular animals, fornting _ 
them as so many little worlds, there is a general plastic or ar- 
tificial nature in the whole corporeal universe, which likewise, 
according to Aristotle, is either a part and lower power of a con- 
scious mundane soul, or else somethmg depending thereon ‘361 
- 24, That no less according to Aristotle, than Plato and So- 
crates, ourselves partake of life from the life of the universe, as 
well as we do of heat and cold from the heat and cold of the: 
uniyerse. From whence it appears, that Aristotle also held the’ 
world’s animation, which is further undeniably proved. An-an- 
swer to two the most considerable places ‘in that philosopher ob- 
jected to the contrary. That Aristotle’s first inmoveable mover 
was no soul, but.a perfect intellect abstract from matter, which ' 
he supposed to move only as a final: cause, or as being loved; 
and besides this, a mundane soul.and plastte nature to move thé | 
heavens efficiently. Neither Aristotle’s nature nor’ mundane’ 
soul the supreme Deity. However, though there be‘no such ἢ 
mundane soul, as‘both Plato and Aristotle conceived, yet may 
there be, notwithstanding, a plastic or artificial nature dépend- 
ing upon a higher imtellectual‘principle - + + + + 363° 
25. No impossibility of other particular plastics: and though 
it be not reasonable to think every plant, herb, and pile of grass, 
to have a plastic or vegetative soul of its own, nor the earth to 
be an animal: yet may there possibly be one plastic artificial 
nature presiding over the whole terraqueous globe, by which 
vegetables may be severely organized and framed, and all things 
performed, ‘which transcend the Power of fortuitous mecha- 
nism °- © e «© © «© -« 2. ge: 
26. Our second undertaking, which was to shew, how grossly 
those Atheists (who acknowledge this artificjat plastic nature, 
without animality) misunderstand it, and abuse the notion, ἴθ ᾿ 
make a counterfeit God Almighty, or numen of ‘it; to‘the ex- 
clusion of the true Deity. First, in their supposing that to be 
the first and highest principle of thé universe, which is the last 
and lowest of all lives, a thing as essentially derivative from, and: 
dependent upon, a higher intellectual principle, as the echo on 
the original voice. Secondly, in ‘their making sense and reason 
in animals to emerge out of a senseless life of nature, by the | 
mere modification and organization of matter. That no duplhi-- 
cation of corporeal organs can ever make one single unconscious 
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life to advanée infe redoubled conscioissness and self-enjoyment. 
, Fhirdly, in attributing (some of them) perfect knowledge and 
understanding. to this life of nature, which yet themselves sup- 
pose to be devoitl of all animal sense and consciousness. Lastly, 
in making this plastic life of nature to be merely corporeal; the 
. Hylozoists contending, that it is but an inadequate conception 
of body as the only substance, and fondly dreaming, that the 
vulgar notion of a God is nothing but such an inadequate con- 
ception of the matter of the whole universe, mistaken for an 68. 
tire substance by itself the cause οὗ all things. And thus far the 
digression ὁ 2 © © © © © © © © «© «© «© 969 
xXxxvii1. That though the confutation of the atheistic 
grounds, according to the laws of method, ought to have been 
reserved for the last part of this discourse, yet we, having reason 
to violate those laws, crave the reader’s pardon for this prepos- 
terousness. A considerable observation of Plato's, “" That it is not 
only gross sensuality, which inclines men to atheize, but also an 
affectation of seeming wiser than the generality. of mankind. As 
likewise, that the Atheists making such pretenee to wit, it is a 
seasonable and proper undertaking, to evince, that they famble 
in all their ratiocinations.” And we hope to make it appear, that 
the Atheists are no conjurors; ‘and that all forms: of Atheism are 
monsense and impossibility - + + + + © + +« 393)4 


CHAP. IV. 


" The idea of Ged declared, in way of answer to the first’ atheistic 
argument; and the grand objection agaist the naturality of 
this idew (as essentially including unity or oneliness in it)’ 
from the pagan ‘Polytkeism, removed. Proved, that the in- 

”. telligent Pagans: generally atknowledged one supreme Deity. 

. fuller explication of whose Polytheism and idolatry intend- 
‘ed; tn order to the better’ ‘giving an account of Christianity. 


ἅν. Tue either stupid insensibility: or gross impudenee of. 
Atheists, .in denying the word of God to ‘have any signification, 
or. that there is'any other idéa answering to it besides the ᾿ 
meré phantaam.of the sound.. The disease called ‘by: the phi-. 
losopher ἀπολέϑωσις τοῦ γοητικοῦ, the petrification, or dead in- 
sensibility of the mind - ᾿ς ‘ere te 6 8 ee 4 892. 
11, That the Atheists’ themisdlves must needs have an idea of 
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God in their minds ; or otherwise, when they deny his existence, 
they should deny the existence of nothing. That they bave 
also the same idea of him in general with the Theists; the one 
denying the very same thing which the othersafirm - - 402 
1:1. A lemma, or preparatory proposition to the idea of God, 
That though some things be made or generated, yet it is not 
possible that all things should be made,-but something must of 
necessity exist of itself from eternity uninade, and be the cause 
of those other things that are made - “ + 5.5 9. ib 
Iv. The two, most opposite opinions concerning what was. 
self-existent from. eternity, or unmade, and the cause of all 
other things made ; one, that it was nothing but senseless mat- 
ter, the most imperféct of all things.. The other, that it was _ 
something most perfect, and therefore consciously. intellectual. 
The assertors of this latter opinion, Theists, in a strict and. 
proper sense ;-of the former, Atheists. So that the idea of God 
in general is, a perfectly conscious understanding being (er 
mind), self-existent from eternity, and the cause of -all other 
thinge © ete ww e.,e: e- ere ὁ oe, ce ὁ 408 
‘v. Observable, that the Atheists, who- deny. a Ged, accord- 
ing to- the true idea of him, do notwithstanding often abuse. the 
word, calling senseless matter by that name ; they meaning no- 
thing else thereby but only a first principle, or self-existent 
unmade thing: according to which notion of the word God, there 
can be no such thing at all as an Atheist, no man being able 
to persuade himself, that alt things sprung from nothing - 404 
vi. In order to a more punctual declaration, of this Divine 
idea, the opinion of those taken notice of, who suppose two self- 
existent, unmade principles, God and matter, according to which, 
God not the principle of. all things, nor the sole principle, but 
only the chief . - ee er ee er ey Vy / 
vil. These -Materiarians, imperfect and. mistaken Theists. 
Not Atheists, because they suppose the world made and go. 
verned by an animalish, sentient, and understanding nature ; 
whereas no Atheists acknowledge conscious animality to be a 
first principle, but conclude it to be all generable ‘and corrupti- 
ble: nor ‘yet genuine Theists, because they acknowledge ‘net 
omamipotence in the full extent thereof. A latitude therefore in 
Thdism ; and none to be condemned for absolute Atheists but 
such as deny an eternal unmade mind, the framer and governor 
of the whole world ..- . .. . . 8. ne ἀκ 410 
‘vu. An absolutely perfect being, the most compendious 
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idea of God: which includeth in it, not only necessary ex. 
istence, and conscious intellectuality, but also omni-causality, 
omnipotence, or infinite power. Wherefore God the sole prin- 
ciple of all things and cause of matter. The true notion of in- 
finite power. And that Pagans commonly acknowledge om- 
nipotence, or infinite Power, to be included in the idea of 
God - ἘΞ ΞΕ “ως ον 414 
Ix, That absolute perfection i implies yet something more than 
knowledge and power. A vaticination in men’s minds of a 
higher good than either. That, according to Aristotle, God is — 
better than knowledge’; and hath morality in his nature, where- 
in-also his chief happiness consisteth. This borrowed from 
Plato, to whom the highest perfection, and supreme Deity, is 
goodness : itself, substantial, above knowledge and intellect. 
Agreeably with which, the Scripture makes God, and the su- 
preme good, Love. This not to be understood of a soft, fond, 
and partial Love; God being rightly called also an impartial law, 
and the measure ofall things. Atheists also suppose goodness 
to.be included in the idea of that God whose existence they 
deny. : The idea here more largely declared 5. - + 418 
. 2%) ‘That-this foremenitioned idea of God essentially includeth 
uiity, oneliness, or solitariety, in it; since there cannot possibly 
be tore than one abgolutely Suprenie, one Cause of all things, 
otle- Omnipotent, and’ one infinitely Perfect. Epicurus and his 
followers professedly denied a God, according to this notion of 
him: ΕΞ ΕΕΕἜἝΝῪ 428 
x1. The grand objection against the idea of God, as thus es- 
sentially including oneliness and singularity in it from the Poly-- 
theism of all nations formerly. (the Jews excepted), and of all 
the wisest inen, and philosophers. From whence it is inferred, 
that this idea of God is not natural, but artificial, and owes its 
ofigifial’ ‘to laws and arbitrary-institutions only: An inquiry 
therefdre here to be made concerning the true sense of the pa- 
gin’ Polytheism ; the objectors secarely taking it for granted, 
that the pagan Polytheists universally asserted many unmade, 
self-existent, intellectual ‘beings and. independent deities, as so 
many partial causes of the world - - - + + + + 480 
χα, ‘The irrationality of which opinion, and its manifest re- 
pugnancy,to the phenomena, render it less probable to have been 
the ‘belief of ali the pagan Polytheists ©. 5... 5... 90. 482 
. ΧΗΣ, That the Pagan deities were not all of them universally 
looked -upon as so many unmade self-existent beings, unques- 
2=E2 
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tionably evident from hence; because they generally held a 
theogonia, or generation of gods. This point of the Pagan the- 
ology insisted upon by Herodotus, the most ancient prosaic 
Greek writer. In whom the meaning of that question, Whether 
the gods were generated or existed all from eternity, seems to 
have been the same with this of Plato’s, Whether the world were 
madeor unmade? - + + + +©+ © 8 «© # © « 434 
Certain also, that amongst the Hesiodian gods, there was ei- 
ther but one self-existent, or else none at all, Hesiod’s Love 
supposed to be the eternal God, or the active Principle of the 
universe > - «© «+ «+ Le ew ee ew ν᾿ 486 
That the Valentinian thirty gods, or Eons (having the great- 
est appearance of independent deities), were all derived from 
one self-originated being, called Bythus, or an unfathomable 
Depth - - + + 2 © © © © © © © + © 488 
That besides the Manichzans, some Pagans did indeed acr 
knowledge a ditheism, or duplicity of unmade gods, one the. 
principle of good, the other of evil. (Which, the nearest. ap- 
proach, that can be found, to the supposed Polytheism.). Plu- 
tarchus Cheeronensis one or the chief of these, though not so 
commonly taken notice of by learned men. His reasons for this 
opinion proposed «+ . + - o 8 © 6 6 6 440. 
Plutarch’s pretence, that this was the general persuasion of 
all the ‘ancient philosophers and Pagan nations, His grounds 
for imputing it to Plato examined and confuted - + + 448 
The true account of the Platonic origin of evils, from the ne- 
cessity of imperfect things» - - + + + « + « 468 
Pythagoras, and other philosophers purged likewise from 
this imputation - o 8 6 ee ee ee 6 488 
That the’Egyptians probably did but. personate evil (the con- 
fusion, and alternate vicissitude of things in this lower world), 
hy Typhon. The only question concerning the Arimanius of 
the Persian magi. This, whether a_self-exigtent principle, or. 
no, disputed . + - - ~ 8 © 8 6 6 6458 
Plutarch and Atticus the only professed assertors of: this. 
doctrine among the Greek philosophers (besides Numenius in 
Chaicidius); who therefore probably the persons censured for: 
itby Athanasius - - + + «© 2 «© © «© «© + 489 
Aristotle’s explosion and confutation of πρλλαὶ κἰρχαὶ, many 
principles - . + + + © 6 © 2 oe ee AD 
That a better judgment may be made of the Pagan deities ; 
a general survey of them. They all reduced to five heads;. 
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The souls of men deceased, or heroes, the animated stars and 
elements, demons, accidents, and things of nature, personated ; 
and lastly, several personal names given to one supreme God, 
according to the several manifestations of his power and provi- 
dence in the world; mistaken, for so many substantial deities, 
or self-existent minds ee ee κὸν ὁ 464 
Pagans acknowledging oninipotence, must nted’ suppose one 
sovereign’ Numen. Faustus the Manichzan’s conceit, that 
the Jews and Christians paganized in the opinion of monarchy. 
With St. Austin’s judgment of the Pagans thereupon . - 475 
xiv. Concluded, that the pagan Polytheism must be under- 
. Stood of created intellectual beings, superior to men, religiows- 
ly worshipped. So that the Pagans held both many gods, and 
one God, in different senses; many inferior deities subordinaté 
to one Supreme. Thus Onatus the Pythagorean, in Stobzeus. 
‘The Pagan’s creed in Maximus Tyrius; one God the King and 
Father of all, aad many gods the sons of gods.: The papatt 
Theogonia thus to be understood, of many gods produced by 
one God + © «© «© © © © © © © © «© «© 478 
This pagan Theogonia really one and the same thing with 
the Cosmogonia. Plato’s Cosmogonia a Theogonia- - 487 
Hesiod’s Theogonia the Cosmogonia - + .ς « + 490 
The Persians and Egyptians in like manner, holding a Cosmo- 
gonia, called ita Theogonia - + + + «© «© «+ « 491 
This pagan Theogonia, how by some mistaken . . 492 
Both this Theogonia and Cosmogonia of the ancient Pagans 
to be understood of a temporary production. ὁ < . 498' 
That Plato really asserted the newness or begipning of the’ 
world Φ e Φ e e e e e e eo Φ . Φ Φ e ib. 
Amongst the Pagans, two sorts of Theogonists, atheistic and’ 
Divine. Plato a Divine Theogonist - < «© + « -» 497 
Other pagan Theogonists, Theists, or assertors of an un- 
made Deity . ee ee ἐν κι κ . 505 
These Divine Theogonists also made Chaos and Night senior 
to the gods; that is, to the generated ones +. ὁ + + -508° 
The Orphic cabala of the world’s production from Chaos (or: 
Night) and Love; originally Mosaical «© . ὁ + + 811 
Other pagan Theists neither Theogonists nor Cosmogonists ;° 
they holding the eternity ‘of the world, and of the gods ; as Aris-' 
totle and the junior Platonists - + - + © + + 613° 
‘ These notwithstanding acknowledged ail their eternal gods 
save one, γενηγοὺς, that is,;'to-have been derived from that one ; ’ 
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and that there was, in this sense, -but εἷς. Θεὸς ἀγέγητος,. one 
only unmade, or selfexistent God ᾿.. 95... 5.ὑκι τ 520 

Necessary here ta,shew,. how the Pagans did put a difference 
betwixt the one, supreme, unmade. Deity, and their other. many 
inferior generated gods. + +» * © © 78 © ® . §24 

This done, both by proper names, aud appellatives comphati 
cally used φ ° * oe φ xe e . . . $628 
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Θεοὶ, or gods, often put for inferior gods only,. in way of dis: 
tinction from the Supreme +» + + + + *:* «© + 4 
. Τὸ Θεῖον and Τό Δαιμόνιὸόν also the supreme Deity + + 8 

Other full and emphatical descriptions of the supreme God, 
amongst the Pagans - - +» + © © © *© © * 1 
. xv. Further evidence of this, that the intelligent: pagan Poly- 
theists held only a plurality.of inferior deities subordinate to 
one Supreme. First, because after the emersion of Christiani- 
ty, and its.contest with Paganism, no Pagan‘ever asserted many 
independent deities, but all. professed to acknowledge one e Sove- 


reign, or Supreme ee 19 
; Apollonius Tyanzus set uP amongst the Pagans -for. a iva 
with our Saviour Christ:..2 0 + 6) 6 es ne 13 


He, though styled by Vopiscus a true friend of the gods, and 
thongh.a stout champion for the pagan Polytheism, yet.a pro- 
fessed acknowledger.of one supreme Deity 9 + .» “΄. 22 

. Celsus the first public.writer against Chvistianity, and a zeal 
ous Polytheist; notwithstanding: freely declareth for one first 
and greatest omnipotent God + +++ 5." © 9. 98 

- The next and most-eminent ' champion for. the Pagan. cause, 
Porphyrius, an undoubted assertor of one supreme Deity. Who. 
in Proclas not -only,opposeth that evil principle of Plutarch 
and Atticus, but also contendeth, that even matter itself was 
derived from one perfect being - + + +» + +: Ὁ 25 

Hierocles the next eminent antagonist of, Christianity, ‘and 
champion for the Pagan gods, did, in the close’ of his Philale- 
thes (as we learn from Lactantius), highly celebrate the ‘praises 
of the one supreme God, the Parent:of all things - + ~ -. .ib 

Julian, the emperor, ‘a zealous contender for the restitution 
of Paganism, plainly derived'all his gods from one ᾿. 1... 31 
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This true of all the other opposers of Christianity, as. ‘Jam- 
blichus, Syrianus, Proclus, Simplicius, &c. Maximus Madau- 
rensis, a Pagan philosopher in St. Austin, his profession of 
‘one sovereign Numen above all the gods. The same also the 
sense of Longinianus 7 

The Pagans in Arnobius unjversally disclaim the opinion of 
‘many unmade deities, and profess the belief of an omnipotent 
God - »- - ss rr’, 

These Pagans acknowledged by others of the fathers also to 
have held one sovereign Numen - - + + + + «+ 48 

But of this more afterwards, when we speak of the Arians. 

_ Xvi. That this was no refinement or interpolation of Pagan- 
ism, made after Christianity (as might be suspected), but that 
the doctrine of the most ancient Pagan theologers, and greatest 
promoters of Polytheism, was consonant hereunto; which will 
be proved from unsuspected writings - +» + + + + 46 

Concerning the Sibylline oracles, two extremes + + 49 

That Zoroaster, the chief promoter of Polytheism i in the east, 
professed the acknowledgment of one sovereign Deity (and 
that not the sun neither, but the maker thereof), proved from 
Eubulus ‘in Porphyry a ΞΕ -Ξ-:: 
᾿ Zoroaster’s supreme God Oromasdes Ὁ. + - + + 59 

Of the Triplasian Mithras - - »°.+ ~-© + © + 60 

The magic, or Chaldaic trinity --- + . + + +. 68 

The Zoroastrian trinity, Oromasdes, Mithras, and Arimanes. 
Thus the Persian Arimanes no substantial evil principle, or in- 
dependent god -+ + © © 8 «© © © «© «7 se ‘66 

Concerning the reputed magic or Chaldaic oracles -_ . ‘69 

xvi. That Orpheus, commonly called by the Greeks the The- 
ologer, and the father of the Grecanic Polytheism, clearly as- 
serted one supreme Numen. ‘The history of Orpheus not a 
- mereromance . 5. © © *© «© « «#« «© «+ "73 

Whether Orpheus were the father of the poems called Or- 
phicel © - se se st Fete et 8 6 

Orpheus’s Polytheism - + + +» + + + © + OL 

That Orpheus, notwithstanding, asserted a Divine monarchy, 
proved from Orphic verses, recorded, by Pagans : there being 
‘other Orphic verses counterfeit . . s+ + + + 86 

In what sense Orpheus, and other mystical theologers amongst 
the Pagans, called God Αῤῥενόθηλυν, Hermaphrodite, or ‘of both 
sexes, male and female together Se | ¢) 
~ Orpheus’s recantation of his Polytheism a fable; he at the 
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same time acknowledging both one unmade God, and many. ge- 
nerated gods and goddesses - cos eo 2 2 © 91 
That besides the opinion of monarchy, a ‘trinity of Divine hy- 
postases subordinate was also another part of the  Orphie cabala. 
Orpheus’s trinity, Phanes, Uranus, and Chronus - + + 92 
The grand arcanum of the Orphic theology, that God is all 
things ; but in a different sense from the Stoics - + + 95 
God’s being all, made a foundation of pagan Polytheism and 
idolatry. - =» + «6 © © «© © © © © © + 100 
xvli1. That the Egyptians themselves, the most polytheistical 
of all nations, had an acknowledgment amongst them of one su- 
preme Deity. The Egyptians the first Polytheists. That the 
Greeks and Européans divided their gods from them, and as He- 
rodotus affirmeth, their very names too. A conjecture, that 
᾿Αθηνᾶ of the Greeks was N49 or Νηϊϑας, the tutelar god of 
the city Sais: a colony whereof the Athenians are said to have 
been. And that Neptune, the Roman sea-god, was derived 
from the Egyptian Nephthus, signifying the maritime parts. Of 
the Egyptians worshipping brute animals- - - + + 102 
Notwithstanding this multifarious Polytheism and idolatry of 
the Egyptians, that they had an acknowledgment of one sy- 
preme God, probably first from that great fame which they had 
for their wisdom. Egypt'a school of literature before Greece 107 
The Egyptians, though attributing more antiquity to the 
world than they ought, yet of all nations the most constant as- 
sertors of the Cosmogonia, or novity and beginning of the world : 
nor did they think the world to have been made by chance, as 
the Epicureans ; Simplieiys calling the Mosaic history of the 
creation an Egyptian fable- - - - + - + + + 109 
That besides the pure and mixed mathematics, the Egyptians 
had another higher philosophy, appears from hence; because 
they were the first assertors of the immortality and transmigra- . 
tion of souls, which Pythagoras from them derived into Greece. 
Certain therefore, that the Feyptians held incorporeal sub- 
stance - - . . 9 “ον Ὁ. 119 
That the Egyptians, besides their vulgar and fabulous, had 
another arcane and recondite theology. Their sphinges, and 
Harpocrates, or sigalions, in their temples - - - + 114 
This arcane theology of the Egyptians concealed from the 
vulgar two manner of ways, by allegories and hieroglyphics. 
This doubtless a kind of metaphysics concerning God, as one 
perfect being, the Original of all things» - - + + 118 
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An objection from Cheremon (cited by Porphyrius, in an 
epistle to Anebo, an Egyptian priest), fully answered by Jambli- 
chus, in the person of Abammo, in the Egyptian Mysteries 120 

That monarchy was an essential part of the arcane and true 
theology of the Egyptians, may be proved from the Trismegistic 
writings, though not at all genuine (as the Poemander, and Ser- 
mon in the Mount, concerning regeneration); because, though 
they had heen all forged by Christians never so much, yet being 
divulged in those ancient times, they must needs have some- 
thing of truth in them; this at least, that the Egyptians ac- 
knowledged one supreme Deity; or otherwise they would have 
been presently exploded - + + + «© © + + «© 194 

That Casaubon, from the detection of forgery in two or three 
at the most of these Trismegistic books, does not reasonably 
infer them ta have been all Christian cheats: those also not ex- 
cepted, that have been cited by ancient fathers, but since 
lost» 2 © © © © © © © © © © © © « 127 

That there was one Theuth or Thoth (called by the Greeks 
Hermes) an inventor of letters and sciences amongst the ancient 
Egyptians, not reasonably to be doubted. Besides whom, there 
is said to have been a second Hermes, surnamed Trismegist, 
who left many volumes of philosophy and theology behind him, 
that were committed to the custody of the priests + + 128 

Other books also written by Egyptian priests, in several ages 
successively, called Hermaical (as Jamblichus informeth us), be 

cause entitled (pro more ) to Hermes, ag the president of learn- 
a 2 

That some of those old Hermaic books remained in the cus- 
tody of the Egyptian priests, till the times of Clemens Alexan- 
drinus - + + «© © «© © «© «© © «© « © «© 188 

Hermaic, books taken notice of formerly, not only by Christ- 
ians, but also by Pagans and philosophers. Jamblichus's testi- 
mony of them, that they did really contain Hermaical. opinions, 
or Egyptian learning. Fifteen « of these Hermaic books publish- 
ed together at Athens, before St.Cyril’s time- - + “ὁ 134 

All the philosophy of the present Hermaic books, not merely 
Greganic, as. Casaubon affirmeth. That nothing perisheth; 
old Egyptian philosophy, derived by Pythagoras, together with 
_ the transmigration of souls, into Greece - »- - + + 189 

The Asclepian Dialogue, or Perfect Oration (said to haxe been 
translated into Latin by Apuleius), vindicated from being a 
Christian forgery . © © © © © © 8 «ὁ 142 
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An answer to two objections made against it; the latter 
whereof from a prophecy taken notice of by St. Austin, ““ That 
the temples of the Egyptian gods should shortly be full of the 
sepulchres of deadmen” + + © +© «© © © «© «+ 148 

Petavius’s farther suspicion of forgery, because, as Lactan- 
tius and St. Austin have affirmed, the Christian Logos is herein 
called a second God, and the first begotten Son of God: The 
answer, that Lactantius and St. Austin were clearly mistaken, 
this being there affirmed only of the visible and sensible 
world . 2 © 5 2 © © © 6 © © eo ee 146 

That besides the Asclepian Dialogue, others of the present 
Trismegistic books contain Egyptian doctrine. Nor can they 
be all proved to be spurious and counterfeit. ‘This the rather 
insisted on, for the vindication of the ancient fathers - _ 150 

Proved that the Egyptians, besides their many gods, acknow- 
ledged one first Supreme, and universal Deity, from the testi- 
monies of Plutarch, Horus Apollo, Jambliclius (affirming that 
Hermes derived all things, even matter itself, from one Divine 
principle); lastly, of Damascius declaring, that the Egyptian phi- 
losophers at that‘time had found in the writings of the ancients, 
that they held one principle of all things, praised under the name 
of the Unknown Darkness- - ς +. + © © © + 155 

The same thing proved from their vulgar religion and theo- 
logy; Hammon being a proper name for the supreme God 
amongst them; and therefore styled the Egyptian Jupiter 163 

Though this word Hammon were probably at first the same 
with Ham or Cham the son of Noah, yet will not this hinder 
but that it might be used afterwards by the Egyptians for the’ 
supreme God . e« e ee ee 8 © e© © 28& «© © YG4 

The Egyptian God Hammon neither confined by them to the 
sun, nor to the corporeal world, but, according to the notation 
of the word in the Egyptian ‘language, a hidden and invisible 
‘Deity. This farther confirmed from the testimony of Jambili- | 
chus> -°« + «© © #© « © © ee © © © o « 165 

This Egyptian Hammon more than once taken notice of in 
Scripture - © © © © © 2 © © © 2© «© 8 167 

That the Egyptians acknowledged one universal Numen, far- 
ther proved from that famous inscription upon the. Saitic tem. 
ple, “ I am all that was, is, and shall be, and my veil no mor- 
tal hath ever yet uncovered.” That this cannot be understood 
of senseless matter, nor of the corporeal universe, but of a Di- 
vine mind, or wisdom, diffusing itself through all. The peplam, 
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- or veil, east over the statue as well of the Ssitic as Athenian 
Minerva, hieroglyphically signified the invisibility and incom- 
prehensibility of the Deity which is veiled in its works. From 
what Proclus addeth to this inscription beyond-Plutarch, “ And 
the sun wasthe fruit which I produced ;” evident, that this was 
a demiurgical. Deity, the creator of the sun and of the world 170 
How that passage of Hecateus in Plutrach ‘is to be under- 
stood, ‘ That the Egyptians supposed ‘the first God and the 
universe to be the same,” viz. because the supreme Deity dif- 
fuseth itself through all things. Τὸ πᾶν ἃ name of God also 
amongst the Greek philosophers . - + + + «© «© 195 
That Pan, to the Arcadians and other vulgar Greeks, was not 
the corporeal world, as senseless and inanimate, but as pro- 
ceeding from an intellectual principle diffusing itself through 
all; from Macrobius and Phornutus. Socrates’ 8 prayer to Pan, 
as the supreme God, in Plato’s Phedrus'- - + +» - 196 
Our Saviour Christ, called the great Pan by demons - 178 

' How the old Egyptian theology, that God is all things, is 
every where ingisted upon in the Trismegistic writings - 160 
. That the supreme -God was sometimes worshipped by the 
Egyptians under other proper ‘personal: names, as Isis, Osiris, 
and Serapis,&c. + + + + + + 2 + 8 + 6 187 
Recorded in Eusebius, from Porphyrius, that the Egyptians 
acknowledged. one intellectual Demiurgus, or Maker -of:-the 
world, under the name of Cneph, whom they pictured, putting 
forth an egg out. of his mouth. This Cneph said to have pro- 
duced another God,: whom-the Egyptians called Ptha, the 
Greeks, Vulcan, ithe soul of the world, and artificial plastic: na- 
ture. .The testimony of Plutarch, that the Thebaites worship- 
ped only one eternal and immortal God under this name οἵ 
Cneph- - + +. 2 © © © © © «© © © © «© 193 
Thus, according to Apuleius, the Egyptians worshipped one 
.and the same supreme God, under many different names and 
- Notions «= « -« -*« +« -© 2© « 8 2 « .« « . 394 
-- Probable, that the Egyptians distinguished hypostases in the 
Deity also. Kircherus’s Egyptian hieroglyphic of the Trinity. 
An intimation in Jamblichus of an Egyptian trinity. Eicton, 
Emeph, or Hemphta (which is the same with Cneph), ‘and: 
Ptha.- -« -« -« ‘ee ὁ rr Ξ ΞΞ ΞΞ .- 8 ὁ .᾿ δ 
-The doctrine of God’s being all, made by the Egyptians a 
foundation of Polytheism and idolatry, they being led hereby to 
personate'and deify. the several: parts of the world, and things 
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of nature (which, in the language of the Asclepian Dialogue, 
is to call God by the name of every thing, or every thing by 
the name of God), the wise amongst them nevertheless under- 
standing, that all was but one simple Deity, worshipped by 
piece-meal. This allegorically signified by Osiris’s being dis- 
membered and cut in pieces by Typhon, and then made tp dne 
again by Isis Φ Φ e ° ° ® é . ° Φ e « 198 
X1xX. That the poets many ways depraved the Pagan theology, 
and made it to have a more aristocratical appearance - 200 
Notwithstanding which, they did not really assert many self- 
existent and independent gods, but one only unmade; and all 
the rest generated or created. Homer’s gods not all eternal 
and unmade, but generated out of the ocean ; that is, a watery 
chaos. Homer’s Theogonia, as well as Hesiod’s, the Cosmogo- 
nia, and his generation of gods, the same things with the pro- 
duction or creation of the world - . «+ «© «© . 4“ 204 
Nevertheless, Homer distinguished, from all those generated 
gods, one unmade God, the Father or Creator of the world 206 
Homer thus understood by the Pagans themselves, 2s Plu- 
tarch, Proclus, and Aristotle - +» + «© . © «© « 209 
Though Hesiod’s gods, properly so called, were all of them’ 
generated, yet did he suppose also one unmade God, the Maker 
of them, and of the world ~ «© . + «© © « + « 209 
Pindar likewise a Divine Theogonist ; an assertor of one unmade: 
Deity (and no more) the cause of all things; yet nevertheless, 
of many generated gods, besides his one God to be worshipped 
far above allthe other gods + + + + + « « « 911 
The suspicion, which Aristotle sometime had of Hesiod, and 
Plato of Homer, seems to have proceeded from their not under- 
standing that Mosaic cabala, followed by them both, of the 
world’s being made out of a watery chaos .- +--+ + 919 
That famous passage of Sophocles, concerning one God the 
Maker of heaven, earth, and: seas (cited by so many ancient fa- 
thers), defended as genuine - + + + +: + « +» «© ib, 
Clear places in the extant tragedies of Euripides to the 
same purpose; with other remarkable ones cited out of his 
own inextant tragedies: besides the testimonies of other Greek 
poets - 2 «+ © © © © © e« «© © « © «© 9214 
: The consent of Latin.poets also, in the monarchy of the! 
whole «© +« «© «© © © © © © © © © © « QF 
xx. After the poets-of the Pagans, their philosophers consi-’ 
dered. That Epicuras was the only reputed philosopher, who, 
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pretending to acknowledge gods, yet professedly opposed mo. 
narchy, and verbally asserted a multitude of eternal unmade 
deities, but such as had nothing to do either with the making 
or governing of the world. He therefore clearly to be reckoned 
amongst the Atheists. All the Pagan philosophers, who were 
Theists (a few Ditheists excepted), universally asserted a mun- 
darie monarchy © © © © © © © © elle 9923 
Pythagoras a Polytheist as much as the other Pagans; ne- 
vertheless a plain acknowledger of one supreme God, the Maker 
of the universe 1 
- Pythagoras’s dyad no evil god, or demon self-existent, as 
Plutarch supposed »= + «© - «© «© © © «© © + 998 
- But this dyad of his, whether matter or no, derived from a 
monad., One simple unity the cause of allthings . - 229 
That Pythagoras, acknowledging a trinity of Divine hypos- 
tases, did therefore sometimes describe God as a monad, some- 
times as a mind, and sometimes as the soul of the world 231 
The Pythagoric monad and first God: the same with the Or 
phic Love, senior to Japhet and Saturn, and the oldest of all 
the gods, a substantial thing. But that Love, whicli Plato would’ 
have.to be the youngest of the gods (the daughter of Penia, or 
Indigency, and a parturient thing), nothing but a creaturely af-— 
fection in souls, personated and deified. Parmenides’s Love, the 
first created god, or lower soul of: the world, before whose pro- 
duction Necessity is said to have reigned ; that i is, the necessity 
of material motions undirected for ends, and good . - 283 
That Pythagoras called the supreme Deity not only a monad, 
but a tetrad.or tetractys also. The reasons for this given from 
the mysteries in the number four, trifling. More probability of 
a late conjecture, that the Pythagoric tetractys was not the He- 
brew tetragrammaton, not altogether unknown to the Hetruri- 
ansand Latins - - + + +» + © © +» © © «© Q 
Xenophanes a plain assertor both of many gods, and of one 
God, called by him, One and Ail. Simplicius’s clear testimony 
for this theosophy of ‘Xenophanies, out of Theophrastus, Xeno- 
phanes misrepresented by Aristotle, as an assertor of a spherical’ 
corporeal god oe © ee 8© © © © 6 eo  « 9838 
Heraclitus, though a cloudy | and confounded philosopher, 
and one who could not conceive of any thing incorporeal, yet 
both a hearty moralist, and a zealous assertor of one supreme 
Deity + + 5» © © © 8 2 © 0 © © © «© 242° 
The Ionic philosophers before Anaxagoras, being all of them 
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Corporealists, and some of them Atheists; that Anaxagotas-was 
the first who asserted an incorporeal mind to be a principle, 
and though not the cause of matter, yet of motion, and of the 
regularity of things. The world, according to him, not eterngl 
but made, and out of pre-existent similar atoms; and that not by 
chance, but by mind or God. This mind of his purely incorpo. 
_ real, as appeareth from his own words, cited by Simplicius 244 
. Probable, that Anaxagoras admitted none of the inferior Pa- 
gan gods. He condemned by the vulgar for an Atheist, because 
he ungodded the stars, denying their animation, and affirming the 
sun to be but a mass of fire, and the moon an earth. This dis- 
liked also by Plato, as that which in those times would dispose. 
men to Atheism er ee er er Sr er Se. Y | 
Anaxagoras farther censured, both by Plato and Aristotle, . 
because, though asserting mind to be a principle, he made much 
more use of material than of mental and final causes; which 
was looked upon by them as an atheistic tang iu him. Never- 
theless Anaxagoras a better Theist than those Christian phijoso- 
phers of latter times, who quite banish all mental causality from 
the world ᾿ ΝΞ ee ee 
Parmenides’s acknowledgment of one God the cause of gods. 
Which supreme Deity, by Parmenides, styled One-ajl-immove- 
able. That this isnot to be taken physically, but metaphysically 
and theologically ; proved at-large. The first principle οὗ δῇ, 
to these ancients, one, a simple unity or monad. This said to be 
all, because virtually containing all, and distributed into all; or 
because all things are distinctly displayed from it. Lastly, the 
same said to be immoveable, and indivisible, and without mag- 
nitude, to distinguish it from the corporeal universe - 252 
_ “Ey τὸ πᾶν, One-all, taken in different senses; by Parmenides 
and Xenophanes, &c. divinely, for the supreme Deity (one 
most simple Being, the Original of all things); but by others in 
Aristotle atheistically, as if all things were but one and the same 
matter diversely modified. But the One-all of these- latter, not 
immoveable but moveable; it being nothing else but body: 
whereas the One-all-immoveable is an incorporeal Deity. This 
does Aristotle, in his Metaphysics, close with, as good divinity. 
That there is one incorporeal immoveable principle of all things 
Simplicius’s observation, that though divers philosophers main- 
tained a plurality or infinity of moveable principles, yet none 
ever asserted more than one immoveable - + + + 256 
-Parmenides in Plato distinguishes three Divine hypostases, the 
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first. whereof called by him, ὃ» τὸ πᾶν, one-all; the second, ὃν 
πάντα, one all things; and the third, ἐν. καὶ πάντα, one and all 
things © 6 8 eel ll tle lt lle lw 9358 

. But that Parmenides by his One-all-immoveable really under- 
stood the supreme Deity, yet farther unquestionably evident 
from the verses cited out of him by Simplicius; wherein there is 


also attributed thereunto a standing eternity, or duration, differ- ° 


ent from thatoftime - - + + + + + «© + © 262 
- The only difference betwixt Parmenides and Melissus, that: 
the former. called his One-all-inmoveable, finite; the latter, In. 
finite; this in words rather than reality: the disagreeing agree- 
ment of these two philosophers fully declared by Simplicius. Me- 
lisqus’s language more. agreeable with our present theology. . 
Though Anaximander’s infinite were nothing but senseless mat- 
ter, yet -Melissus’s Infinite was the true Deity. - + + 268 
-Tbat.Zeno Eleates, by his One-all-immoveable, meant not the 
corporeal world nejther,.no more than Melissus, | Parmenides, 
and Xenophanes; but!the Deity, evident from Aristotle. Zeno’s . 
demonstration of one God, from the idea of a most powerful and 
perfect:-being, in the same Aristotle - - + + + + 266 
_-Empedocles’s first principle of all things, τὸ ἕν, or a unity. . 
likewise, besides which he-supposed contention and friendship . 
to be the principles of all created beings; not only plants, brutes, 
and men, but gods also - - «+ - o 0 (8 te 267 
Empedocles’s original of all the evil both of human souls:‘and 
_ demons, from this νεῖκος, discord and contention, together with | 
the ill use of their liberty - 9 - + + + + «- 271. 
.xxut. The doctrine of divers other Pythagoreans also the — 
same; as.Philolaus, Archytas, Ocellus, Aristeeus, &c. Timeeus 
Locrus’s God the Creator of gods. Onatas’s many gods, and 
his ane God, the Corypheeus of the gods. Euclides Megarensis’s 
one the very Good. Antisthenes’s many popular gods, but one 
natural God. Diogenes Sinopensis’s God that filleth all things ib. 
XX111 That Socrates asserted one God, undeniable from 
Xenophon a a Ε 283 
But that he disclaimed all the other inferior gods of the Pa- 
gans, and died, as a martyr, for one only God, in this sense, a 
vulgarerror «© + + «© «© «© «© «© 6 © « 6: 289 
~ What the impiety imputed to him by his adversaries, appeare . 
eth from Plato’s Euthyphro, viz. that he freely and openly con. 
demned those fables of the gods, wherein wicked and unjust ac- 
tions were imputed tothem ὁ + + «© + + « + 289 
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That Plato really asserted one only God and no more, a vul- 
gar error likewise ; and that thirteenth epistle to Dionysius, 
wherein he declared himself to be serious only when he began 
his epistles with God, and not with gods (though extant m Eu- 
sebius’s time), spurious and-supposititious. He worshipping the 
sun and other stars also (supposed to be animated) as inferior 
gods -« © © *© © © # 2© © © © © «© + 360 
Nevertheless, undeniably evident, that Plato was no Polyarch- 
ist, but a Monarchist, no assertor of many independent gods, or 
principles, but of one Original of all things ; one first Ged, one 
greatest God, one Maker of the world and of the gods © 208 
᾿ς * In what sense the supreme God, to Plato, the cause and pro- 
-ducer of himself (out of Plotinus); and this notion not only en- 
tertained by Seneca ‘and: Plotinus, but also by Lactantius, that 
Plato really asserted a Trinity of universal Divine hypostases, 
that have the nature of principles. The first hypostasis in Pla- 
to’s Trinity properly αὐτόθεος, the original Deity—the Cause and 
King of all things: which also said by him to be ἐπέκεινα τῆς 
odclac, or ὑπερούσιος, above essence - * + + «© . 295 
‘Kenophon, though with other Pagans he acknowledged a phv- . 
rality of gods, yet a plain assertor also of one supreme and uni- 
vérsal Numen ὁ «= © «© © © © «© © © «© 6. 308 
‘xxiv. Aristotle a frequent acknowledger of many gods. And 
whether he believed any: demons or no, which he sometimes 
mentions (though sparingly), and insinuates them to be a kind 
of-aérial animals, more immortal than men; yet did he. unques- 
tionably look upon: the stars, or their intelligences, as gods: ib. 
Notwithstanding which, Aristotle doth not only often speak 
of God singularly, and of the Divinity emphatically, but also 
professedly opposes that imaginary opinion of many independent 
principles, or unmade deities. He confuting the same from the phe- 
nomena or the compages of the world, which is not ἐπεισοδιώδης, 
but‘all uniform, and agreeably conspiring into one harmony 308 
 Aristotle’s supreme Deity, the first immoveable Mover.. The 
difference here betwixt Plato and -Aristotle ; : Plato's: original of 
motion; ἃ self-moving soul Aristotle’s an.immoveable mind. 
But this difference not so. great as. at first sight it seems; be- 
cause Aristotle’s immoveable mind doth not move the heavens 
efficiently, but only finally, or as being loved.. Besides which, 
he must needs suppose another immediate mover, which could 
be nothing ‘but a soul of them: er ar: > & | 
 Atistotle’s immoveable mind not only the cause of motion, but 
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ulso of well and fit; all the order, pulchritude, and harmony, 
that are in the world, called therefore by Aristotle the separate 
good thereof. This together with nature (its subordinate in- 
Strument) the efficient cause of the whole mundane system: 
which, however co-eternal with it, yet is, in order of nature, ju- - 
Niortoit «© «© «.« e« «© «© « »« «© «© «6 e« e« §14 
_ Aristotle and other,ancients, when they affirm mind to have 
been the cause of all things, understood it thus, that all things 
were made by an absolute wisdom, and after the best manner. 
‘The Divine will, according to them, not a mere arbitrary, hu- 
morsome, and fortuitous thing, but decency and fitness itself 317 
From this passage of Aristotle’s, that the Divinity ‘is either 
God, or the work of God, evident, that he supposed all the 
gods to have been derived from one and therefore his intelli- 
gences ofthe spheres « + + © © + © © «© «© 818 
. That, according to Aristotle, this speculation of the Deity 
. constitutes a particular science by itself, distinct from physiolo- 
gy and geometry; the former whereof (physiology) is conversant 
about what was inseparable and moveable, the second (geome- 
try, about things immoveable, but not really separable; but the 
third and last (which is theology) about that which is both im- 
moveable and separable, an incorporeal Deity: + + - 319 
- Four chief points of Aristotle’s theology or metaphysics, con- 
cerning God ; first, that though all things are not eternal and 
unmade, yet something must needs be such, as likewise incor- 
uptible, or otherwise all might:come to nothing. Secondly, 
that God isan incorporeal substance, separate from sensibles, in- 
divisible, and devoid of parts and magnitude. Thirdly, that the 
Divine intellect is the same with its intelligibles, or containeth 
them all within itself; because the Divine mind, being senior 
to all things, and architectonical of. the world, could not then 
look abroad for its objects without itself. The contrary to 
which supposed by Atheists. Lastly, that God being an im. 
moveable substance, his act and energy are his essence; from 
whence Aristotle would infer the eternity of the world - 320 
 Aristotle’s creed and religion contained in these two.articles,’ 
first, that there is a Divinity which comprehends the whole na- 
ture, or universe. And, secondly, that besides this, there are. 
other particular infertor gods; but that all other things, :in the 
religion of the Pagans, were fabulously saperadded hereunto for 
political ends.+« e« e© »e« e e« 9 oc 8 8 Te - 322 
VOL. IV. 2F ΝΞ 
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Speusippus, Xenocrates, and Theophrastus, monarehists 324 
xxv. The Stoies no better metaphysicians than Heraclitus, 
in whose footsteps they trode, admitting of no imcorporeal 
substance. The qualities of the’ mind also, to these Stoics, 
bodies > ce e© © e@ e ° e . . e e e 4 3236 
But the Stoics not therefore Atheists ; they supposing an eter- 
wal unmade mind (though lodged in matter) the maker of the 
whole mundane system- - - + © © © © + © .328 
Phe stoical argumentations for a God not ineonsiderable, and 
what they were - - © © © © © += © © «¢ 800 
The stoical god, not a mere plastic and methodical, but an im- 
tellectual fire. ‘The world, according to them, not a plant, but 
animal; and Jupiter the soul thereof. - From the supposed one- 
hiness of which Jupiter, they would sometimes infer the singa- 
larity of the world: (Plutarch on the coatrary affirming, that 
though there were fifty, or a hundred worlds, yet would there 
be, for all that, butone Zeus or Jupiter - + + + + 384 
Nevertheless the Stoics as polytheistical as any sect. But so, 
as that they supposed all their gods, save. one, to be not only 
native, but also mortal; made out of that one, and resolved 
into that one again: these gods being all melted into Jupiter, 
inthe conflagration - - + - + © + + + + 82:99 
Wherefore during the intervals of successive worlds, the 
Stoics acknowledged but one solitary Deity, and no more; Ju- 
piter being then left all alone, and the other gods swatlowed up 
ἰδία Kim. Who therefore not only the creator of all the other 
gods, but also the decreator of them - - + +° + + . 339 
The Stoics, notwithstanding this, religious worshippers of 
their many gods; and thereby sometime derogated from the 
honour of the Supreme, by sharing’ his sovereignty amongst 
them - -. . . - « «© 841 
Nevertheless, the. supreme God praised ‘and extolled by them 
far. above all the other gods; and acknowledged to be the sole 


Maker.of-the world - o e« © & © © « 848 
Their professing subjection to his laws as their greatest li- 
Rerty ᾿ a e e e e . @ e e. ο Φ Φ . “eo 248 


And to submit their wills to his will in every thing, so as to 
know no other will but the willofJupiter -« . + + 349 
‘Fheir pretending to look to God, and to do nothing. without 
a.reference to him ; as also to trust in him and rely upon him 360 
. Bheir praising bim as the Author of allgeod-- «. .. 368: 
Their addressing their devotions to him alone, without the 
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conjunction of any other god ; and particularly imploring his as- 
Sistance against temptations. - - + - " ¥ . «+ 9383 
Cleanthes’s excellent and devout hymn to the supreme God 
354 
xxvi. Cicero, though affecting to write in the way of the new 
academy, yet no sceptic as to Theism. Nor was he an assertor 
of many independent deities. Cicero’s gods (the makers of the 
world) thesame with Plato’s eternal gods, or trinity of Divine by- 
postases subordinate. This language the Pagans in St. Cyril would 
justify, from that of the Scripture, “ Let us make man” 356° 
Varro’s threefold theology, the fabulous, the natural, and the 
civil or popular; agreeably to Scevola the Pontifex’s three 
sorts of.gods, poetical, philosophical, and political. The former 
condemned by him as false; the second, though true, said to be 
above the capacity of the vulgar: and therefore a necessity of ἃ 
third or middle betwixt both; because many things true in re- 
ligion not fit for the vulgat to know. Varto’s supreme Namen 
the great soul or mind of the whole world: his inferior gods. 
parts of the world amimated. Image-worship condemned by him 
as disagreeable to the natural theology - - - “ + 364 
Seneca, a pagan Polytheist, but plain assertor of one supreme 
Nemen excellently described by him. That in his book of Su- 
pefstition: (now lost) he did as freely censure the civil theology 
of the Romans, as Varro had done the fabulous or theatrical 368 
- Quintilian, Pliny, Apuleius, thei clear acknowledgments of 
one sovereign universal Deity. Symmachus (a great stickler for 
Paganism); his assertion, that it was one and the same thing 
which was worshipped in all religions, though in different 
‘ways: νον «© e© «© © #© © ce © © « 9360 
The writer De Mundo, though not Aristotle, yet a Pagan. 
‘His cause that containeth. all things, and God from whom all 
things are. Which passage being left out in Apuleius’s Latin 
version, gives occasion of suspicion, that he was mfected with 
‘Plutarch’s Ditheism, or af least held matter to be unmade 372 
Plutarch a priest of Apollo, however ualickily engaged in 
those two false opinions of an evil principle, and matter unmade, 
yet a maintainer of one sole principle of al:good . - 874 
' Dio Chrysostomus, 2 Sophist, his clear testimony, βασιλέδεσθαι 
τὸ ὅλο», that the whole world was under a kingly government or 
monarchy a 878 
Galen’s true hymn to the praise of Him, that made us, im bis 
book De usuPartium - - - + + + «© «© © + 875 
2F2 
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Maximus’ Tyrius’s short account of his own religion; one 
supreme God the manarch of the whole world, and three subor- 
dinate ranks of inferior gods, the sons and friends of God, and. 
his- ministers in the governmentofthe world + + + 377 

A most full and excellent description of the supreme God 
in Aristides’s first oration, or hymn to Jupiter, wherein he af- 
firmeth all the several kinds of gods to be but a defluxion and 
derivation from Jupiter - - - «© © + © © + 879 

All the latter philosophers after Christianity (though main-. 
tainers of the world’s eternity, yet) agreed in one supreme. Deity, 
the cause of this world, and of the other gods. Excellent spe- 
culations in them concerning the Deity, especially Plotinus ; who, , 
᾿ though deriving matter and all from one Divine principle, yet 
was a contender for many gods: he supposing the grandeur and 
majesty of the supreme God to be declared by the multitude of 
gods under him. Themistius; that the same supreme God was 
worshipped by Pagans, Christians, and all nations, though in 
- different forms: and that God was delighted with this variety 
ofreligions + + + +« «© - eo 2 es 2¢ «© S81 

The full testimony of St. Cyril, that the Greek philosophers 
universally acknowledged one God, the Maker of the universe. 
from whom were produced into being certain other gods, beth 
intelligible and sensible - + + + +© +© «© «© «+ $83 
\: XXVII, This not only the opinion of philosophers and learned 
men, but also the general belief of the vulgar amongst the Pa- 
gans. A judgment of the vulgar and generality to be made 
from the poets. Dio Chrysostomus’s affirmation, that all the 
poets acknowledged one first and greatest God, the Father of all 
the rational kind, and the King thereof - + + + «+ ib. 

‘The testimony of Aristotle, That all men acknowledged -king- 
ship opmonarchy amongst the gods : of Maximus T yrius, that not- 
withstanding so great a discrepancy of opinion in other things- 
yet throughout all the Gentile world, as well the unlearned as 
learned, did universally agree in this, that there was one God the 
King and Father of all, and many gods the sons of that one God; 
of Dio Chrysostomus also to the same purpose ; he intimating 
likewise, that of the two, the acknowledgment of the one ‘su- 
preme God, was more general than that of the many inferior 
gods + + + © 6 «© «© © © © © © 2-6 $85 

That the sense, of the vulgar Pagans herein is farther evident 
from hence, because all nations had their several proper names 
for the one supreme.God; as the Romans Jupiter, the Greeks 
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Zeus, the Africans and Arabians Hammon, the Scythians Pap- 
preus, the Babylonians Bel, &c. - - +. + + + + S87 
᾿ True, that Origen, thaugh. allowing Christians to use the ap- 
peHative names for God in the languages of the several nations, 
yet accounted it unlawful for to call him by those proper names; 
because not only given to idols, but also contaminated with 
wicked rites and fables: according to which, they should be in- 
deed rather the names of a demon than of a God... Notwith- 
standing which, he does not*deny these Pagans ever to have 
meant the supreme God by them, but often acknowledge the 
same. But Lactantius indeed denies the Capitoline Jupiter ἴο ᾿ 
be the supreme ‘God, and that for two reasons. First, because 
he was not worshipped without the partoership of Minerva and 
Juno, his daughter and wife.. Granted here, that there was a 
mixture of the fabulous or poetical theology with the natural .to 
make up the civil. But that wise men understood these to be 
but three several names or notions of one supreme God. This 
confirmed from Macrobius .- + + «© +» + + «+ 888 
. Vossius’s conjecture, that in this Capitoline Trinity there 
was a farther mystery aimed at, of three Divine hypostases. This 
Roman trinity derived from the Samothracian Cabiri. Which 
word being Hebraical, gives cause to suspect this tradition of a 
trinity among the Pagans to have sprung from the-Hebrews 390 
Lactantius’s second reason, because Jupiter being Juvanus 
Pater, was a name below the dignity of the supreme God.. The 
answer, that the true etymon thereof was Jovis Pater, the He- 
brew Tetragrammaton - + + + + +© «© «© «© « S91 
. That the Capitoliae Jupiter was the supreme God, evident. 
from those titles of Optimus Maximus; and of Omnipetens by 
the pontifices in their public sacrifices. Seneca’s testimony, that 
the ancient Hetrurians by Jupiter meant the mind and spirit, - 
maker and governor, of the whole world . The Roman soldiers’ 
acclamation in Marcus Aurelius’s German expedition (to Jove 
the god of gods, who alone is powerful) according to Tertullian 
. g testimony to theChristian’s God +» + + + + « 892 
_ That as the learned Pagans in their writings, so likewise the 
vulgar in their common speech, when most serious, often used 
the word God, singularly and emphatically, for the Supreme, 
proved from Tertullian, Minutius Feljx, and Lactantius: toge- 
ther with the testimony of Proclus, that.the. one supreme God 
was more universally believed throughout. the world than the 
many gods» + © «© + + 5 + 6.3 6 +» + 39% 
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That Kyrie Eleeson was anciently a Pagan litany to the sue. 
preme God, proved from Arianus. The supreme God ofter 
called by the Pagans also Κύριος, ar the Lord + + + 397 

_ That even the most sottishly superstitious, idolatrous, and 
polytheistical, amongst the Pagans, did, notwithstanding, gene- 
rally acknowledge one supreme Deity; fully attested and ele- 
gantly declared by Aurelius Prudentius in his Apotheosis 399 

However, some of the ancient Pagans were said to have ac- 
knowledged none but visible and corporeal gods, yet as they 
conceived these to be endued with life and understanding, so 
did they suppose one Supreme amongét them, as either the whole 
heaven or ether animated, or the subtile fiery substance, that 
pervadeth all things, the God of the Heraclitics and Stoics ; or 
the sun the Cleanthean god - + + «© «© © © +» 400 

Though Macrobius refer so many 6f the Pagan gods to the 
sun, and doubtless himself looked upon it as.a great god, yet 
does he deny it to be omnipotentissimum Deum, the most omni- 
potent God of all; he asserting a Trinity of Divine hypostases 
superior to it, in the Platonic way « - © + © + 461 

That the Persians themselves, the most notorious sun-wor- 
shippers, did, notwithstanding, acknowledge a Deity superior to 
it, and the maker thereof; proved from Eubulus. As also that 
the Persians’ country-Jupiter was not the sun; confirmed from 
Herodotus, Xenophon, Plutarch, and Curtius. Cyrus’s Lord 
God of heaven, who commanded him to build a house at Jeru- 
salem; the same with the God of the Jews - » + + 405 

That as (besides the Scythians) the Ethiopians in Strabo, and 
other barbarian nations, anciently acknowledged one sovereign 
Deity; so is this the belief of the ecnerality of the Pagan world 
tothis veryday - + + + © © © © «© «© «© 406 

XXVIII. Besides Themistius and Symmachus, asserting one 
and the same thing to be worshipped in all religions, though 
after different ways, and that God Almighty was not displeased 
with this variety of his worship; Plutarch’s memorable testi- 
mony, that as the same sun, moon, and stars, are common to 
all, so were the same gods. And that not only the Egyptians, 
but also all other Pagan nations worshipped one reason and pro- 
vidence ordering all; together with its inferior subservient 
powers and ministers, though with different rites and sym- 
bolb «© 5 © «© «© «© ©. © «© « © «© © «+ 407 

- Titus Livius also of the samé persuasion, that the same im- 
ΒΟΥ ἃ] gods were worshipped every where (namely, one supreme 
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and his inferior ministers); however the diversity of rites made 
_ them seem different . . . «© «© «© « «© « « 409 

Two Egyptian philosophers, Heraiscus aid Aseclepiades, pro- 
fessedly insisting upon the same thing, not only as to the Egypt- 
tans, but also the other Pagan nations: the latter of them (As- 
clepiades) having written a book entitled, The Symphony, or 
Harmony of all Theologies or Religions, to wit, in these two fun- 
damentals, that there is one supreme God, and besides him, 
other inferior gods, his subservient ministers, to be worshipped. 
From whence Symmachus and other Pagans concluded, that the 
differences of religion were not to be scrupulously stood upoa, 
but every man ought to worship God according to the law and © 
religion of his own country. The Pagans’ sense thus declared 
by Stobzus, that the multitude of gods is the work of the De- 
miurgus, made by him together with the world + + - 411 

xxx. That the pagan Theists must needs acknowledge one 
supreme Deity, further evident from hence; because they ge- 
herally believed the whole world to be one animal, actuated and 
governed by one soul. To deny the world’s animation, and te 
be an Atheist, all one, in the sense of the ancient Pagans. 
Against Gassendus, that Epicurus denied the world’s animation, 
_ “pon no other account, but only because he denied a providen- 
tial deity. This whole animated world, or the soul thereof, te 
the Stoics, and others, the πρῶτος Θεὸς, the first and highest 
God + 6 6 ot wt ww lt lt lw ll 414 

Other Pagan theologers, who though asserting likewise the 
world’s animation, and a mundane soul, yet would not allow this 
to be the supreme Deity, they conceiving the first and highest 
God to be no soul, but an abstract and immoveable mind supe- 
rior to it. And to these, the animated world and mundane soul 
but δεύτερος θεὸς, asecond god . + + + «© + © 418 

But the generality of those, who went higher than the soul of 
the world, acknowledged also a principle superior to mind or 
intellect, called τὸ ὃν and τόγαθὸν, the one, and the good; and 
ΒΟ asserted a Trinity of Divine hypostases subordinate, Monad, 
Mind, and Soul. So that the animated world or soul thereof 
was to.some of these but τρίτος θεὸς. the third god - + 416 
, The Pagans, whether holding soul, or mind, or monad, to be 
the highest, acknowledged only one in those several kinds, as 
the head of all; and so always reduced the multiplicity of things 
to an unity, or underta monarchy += + 4:5». + + 489 

Observed, that to the Pagan theologers universally, the world 
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was no dead thing, or mere machine and automaton, but had 
life or soul diffused through it all; those being taxed by Aris. 
totle as Atheists, who made the world to consist of nothing but 
monads or atoms, dead and inanimate. Nor was it quite cut off 
from the supreme Deity, how much -soever elevated above the 
same: the forementioned Trinity, of Monad, Mind, and Soul, 
being supposed to be most intimately united together, and in- 
deed all but one entire Divinity; displayed in the world ; and 
supporting the same + + + © + 2 © « © + 418 
"xxx. The sense of the Hebrews in this controversy. That 
according to Philo, the pagan Polytheism consisted not in wor- 
shipping many independent gods, and partial creators of the 
world, but, besides the one Supreme, other created beings su- 
periortomen + + » + + © © © » 2 + + 420 
That the same also was the sense of Flavius Josephus, ac- 
cording to whom, this the doctrine of Abraham; that the su- 
preme..God was alone to be religiously worshipped, and no 
created thing with him. Aristzus’s assertion in Josephus, that 
the Jews and Greeks worshipped one and the same supreme 
God, called by the Greeks Zene, as giving life toall . 422 
The latter rabbinical writers generally of this persuasion, — 

᾿ς that the Pagans acknowledging one supreme and universal Nu- 
men, worshipped all their other gods, as his ministers, or’ as 
mediators and intercessors betwixt him and them. And this 
condemned by them for (TT) ;TP3y. strange worship or idolatry. 
—The first commandment thus interpreted by Maimonides, and 
Baal Ikkarim; Thou shalt not set up, besides me, any inferior 
gods as mediators, nor religiously warship my ministers or at- 
tendants. The miscarriage of Solomon and other kings of Is- 
rael and Judah this, that believing the existence of the one su- 
preme God, they thought it was for his honour, that his minis- 
-ters also should be worshipped. Abravanel’s ten species of 
idolatry, all of them but so many several modes of creature- 
worship ; and no mention amongst them made of many inde 
pendent gods © © © © © © -¢ © © © «© © 494 
Certain places of Scripture also interpreted by rabbinical 
writers to this purpose; that the Pagan nations generally ac- 
knowledged one sovereign Numen co 8 2 Ξ - 429 
The Jews, though agreeing with the Greeks and: other Pagans 

in this,.that the stars were all animated, nevertheless denied 
them any religious worship - Ὁ. Ὁ +» « « «© 481 
xxx. This same thing plainly confirmed from the New 
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Testament; that the Gentiles or Pagans, however Polytheists 
and idolaters, were not unacquainted with the true God. First 
from the Epistle to the Romans, where-that, which is knowable 
of God, is said to have been manifest amongst the Pagans ; 
and they to have known God, though they did not “ glorify him 
as God, but hold the truth in unrighteousness ;” by reason of 
their Polytheism and idolatry (or image-worship), the latter of 
which accounted by the Jews the greatest enormity of the Pa- 
gans, as-is proved from Philo: and this the reason, why their 
Polytheism called also idolatry, Plainly declared by St. Paul, 
that the Pagan superstition consisted not in worshipping many 
independent gods and creators, but in joining creature-worship 
some way or other with the worship of the Creator. Παρὰ τὸν. 
κτίσαντα, how to be understood; and in what sense the Pa- 
gans, though: acknowledging the Creator, might be said to have 
worshipped the creature, beyond him - - + + + 482 
Again, from St. Paul’s oration to the Athenians, where their 
‘ unknown God” is said to be that same God, whom St. Paul 
preached, who made the world and all things in it. And these 
Athenian Pagans are affirmed εὐσεβεῖν, religiously and devoutly 
to worship this true God - « + Ὁ © «© «© « 437 
Lastly, that Aratus’s Zeus was the true God, whose off- 
spring our souls are, proved not only from the context of that 
poet himself, undeniably, and from the scholiast upon him, but 
also St. Paul's positive affirmation. Nor was Aratus singular in 
this; that ancient prayer of the Athenians, commended by ΝΜ. 
Antoninus for its simplicity, (Ὗ σον, ὗσον, ὦ φίλε Zev, Rain, rain, 
O gracious Jupiter, &c.) no otherwise to be understood. And 
how that other passage of St. Paul, that in the wisdom of God, 
‘the world by wisdom knew not God,” does not at all clash 
herewith ee ev. (), 
xxx11. In order toa fuller explication of the Pagan theology, 
and making it the better appear, that the Polytheism thereof was 
not contradictious to the acknowledgment of one supreme om- 
nipotent Numen; three things to be considered. First, that. 
much of their Polytheisnr was but seeming and fantastical only, 
and really nothing but the polyonymy of one God. Secondly, 
that their real and natural Polytheism consisted only in religi- 
ously worshipping, besides this one supreme universal Numen, 
many other particular and inferior created beings ; as animated 
stars, demons, and heroes. Thirdly, that they worshipped both 
ithe supreme and inferior gods, in statues, images, and symbols ; 
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these were also sometimes abusively called gods. Te one oF 
other of whick three heads, all the pagan Pelytheism referri- 
ble τ᾽ © © © © © © © © © © %» © © 448 

For the better persuading, that much of the pagan Polytheism, 
was really nothing but the polyonymy of one supreme God, or 
the worshipping him uader several personal names; to be re- 
membered again, what was before suggested ; that the Pagan 
nations generally, besides their vulgar, had another more arcane 
theology, which was the theology of wise men and of truth. 
That is, besides both their fabulous and poetical, their political 
and civil theology, they had another natural and philosophic one. 
This distinction of the vulgar and civil theology, from the natural 
and real, owned by the Greeks generally, and amongst the 
Latins, by Sczvola the Pontifex, Varro, Cicero, Seneca, and 
others + © © 6 © © © © © © © © © «© Gb. 

That the civil theology of the Pagans differed from the natwu- 
ral and real, by a certain mixture of fabulosity in it. Of the 
Romans suffering the statue of Jupiter’s nurse to be kept in the 
very capitol, as a religious monument. Jupiter’s nativity, or his 
having-a father and a mother, atheistically fabulous ; poets them- 
selves acknowledging so much of the natural and true theology, 
that Jupiter being the father of gods and men, the maker of the 
whole world, was himself eternal and unmade - - - 445 

That the civil as well as poetical theology had some appear- 
ance of many independent deities also; they making several 
supreme, in their several territories and functions; one chief 
for one thing, and another for another. But according to the 
natural and philosophic theology, the theology of wise men and 
of truth, all these but poetical, commentitious, fictitious, and 
fantastic gods; such as had no distinct substantial essences of 
their own; and therefore really to be-accounted: nothing else 
but several names or notions of one supreme God - + 446 

Certain, that the Egyptians had several proper and personal 
names for one supreme universal Numen, that comprehends the 
whole world, according to several notions of it, or its several 
powers: as Ammon, Phtha, Osiris, Neith, Cneph; to which 
may be added Serapis and Isis too. Besides Jamblichus, Da 
mascius’s testimony also to this purpose; concerning the 
Egyptian. theology. This the pattern of the other, especially 
European theologies, the Greek and Roman - - - 447 

That the Greeks and Romans also often made more gods of 
one, or affected a polyonymy of the same gods, evident from 
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those many proper and personal names bestowed, first upon the 
sun (of which Macrobius), who therefore had this epithet of 
πολυώνυμος, given to him; and then upon the moon, styled also 
polyonymous, as well as her brother the sun; and lastly upon the 
earth, famous likewise for her many names, as Vesta, Cybele, : 
Ceres, Proserpina, Ops, &c. Wherefore not at all to be doubt- 
ed, but that the supreme God, or sovereign Numen of the whole 
world, was much more polyonymous. This title given to him 
also, as well as to Apollo in Hesychius. He thus invoked by 
Cleanthes. Zeno, the writer De Mundo, Seneca, Macrobius, 
clearly confirm the same. Maximus Madaurensis in St. Augus- . 
tine his full acknowledgment thereof - - - + + + 450° 
. The first instances of the polyonymy of the supreme God, 
amongst the Pagans in such names as these ; Boovraiog, ‘Yérwe, 
TloAcedc, Μειλίχιος, Φίλιος, Ξένιος, Σωτὴρ, &c. And.amongst the 
Latins, Victor, Invictus, Opitulus, Stator, Tigillus, Centupeda, 
Almus, Ruminus, ὅς. Again, ᾿Ανάγκη, Εἱμαρμένη, Πεπρωμένῃ, 
Μοῖρα, ᾿Αδράστεια, all several names of the one supreme God, as 
likewise were Clatho, Lachesis, and Atropos, in the writer De 
Mundo. And-amongst the Latins, not only Fate, but also Nature 
and Fortune too, as Cicero and Seneca affirm - + + 453 
But besides these, there were other proper names of the su- 
preme God, which had a greater show and appearance of so many 
several gods, they having their peculiar temples, and several 
appropriated rites of worship. And, first, such as signify the 
Deity, according to its more universal nature. As for example, 
Pan; which not the corporeal world inanimate, or endued with 
a senseless nature only, but a rational or intellectual principle 
displaying itself in matter, framing the world harmoniously, and 
being, in a manner, all things. This also the universal pastor 
and shepherd of all mankind «© - + + + + + «+ 455 
Again, Janus; first invoked by the Romans in their sacrifices, 
and never omitted. The most ancient God, and first beginning 
of all things. Described by Ovid, Martial, and others, as au 
universal Numen. Concluded by St. Austin to be-the same 
with Jupiter, the soul or mind of the whole world. The word 
Janus probably derived from Ζανὸς the Ztolian Jupiter 467 
Genius also, one of the twenty select Roman gods, according — 
to Festus, an universal Numen; that God, who is the begetter 
of all things. And, according to Varro in St. Austin, the same | 
with Jupiter» = + © 2 © © 2. 2 © © © + 469 
. That Chronos, or Saturn, no particular deity, but ap universal 
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Namen also, which comprehends the whole nature of the world, 
_affirmed by Dionysius Halicarnassensis. The word Setarn He- 
trurian (and originally from the Hebrew Ἵ7ΠΌ) signifies hidden ; 
called by the Latins, Deus Latius, the hidden God; whence 
Italy Latium, and the Italians Latins; as worshippers of this 
hidden God, or the occult principle of all things. This, accord- 
ing to Varro, he that produceth out of himself the hidden seeds 
and forms of all things, and swalloweth them up into himself 
again ; which, the devouring of his male children. . This δένει: 
quidam nature, &c. a certain inward and deep recess of nature 
containing all things within itself; as God was sometimes de- 
‘fined by the Pagans: This to St. Austin the same with Ju- 
piter; as likewise was Ceelus, or Uranus, in the old inscription, 
another name of God too. The poetic theology of Jupiter's 
being the son of Saturn, and Saturn the son of Ceelus ; an inti- 
mation (according to Plato) of a Trinity of Divine hypostases 
universal -« + +© «© © «© « © «© «© © « « 460 
‘- Though Minerva or Athena were sometimes confined to a 
narrower sense, yet was it often taken for a mame of God also, 
according to his universal notion; it being to Athenagoras the 
Divine wisdom displaying itself through all things. This excel- 
lently described by Aristides, as the first-begotten offspring of 
the original Deity or the second Divine hypostasis, by which all 
things were made; agreeably with the Christian theology. 463 
Aphrodite Urania, or the heavenly Venus, another name of 
God also, according to his universal notion; it being the same 
with that Love, which Orpheus, and other philosophers in Aris- 
totle, made the first original of all things. Plato’s distinction 
of an elder and a younger Venus: the former, the daughter ‘of 
Uranus, without a mother, or the heavenly Venus: said to be 
senior to Japhet and ‘Saturn. The latter, afterwards begotten 
from Jupiter and the nymph Dione, the vulgar Venus. Urania, 
or the heavenly Venus, called by the oriental nations, Mylitta; 
that is, the mother of all things. Temples in Pausanias dedicated 
to this heavenly Venus. . This described by Aschylus, Euri- 
pides, and Ovid, as the supreme Deity, and the Creator of all 
the gods. -God Almighty also thus described, as a heavenly Ve- 
nus, or Love, by Sev. Boethius. To this Urania, or the heavenly 
Venus, another Venus in Pausanias near a-kin ; called ᾿Αποστρο- 
φία or Verticordia; as conversive of men’s minds upwards, 
from unchaste love, or uncleandust - + + «© + «+ 466 
* Though Vulcan, according to the common notion of him, a 
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special god, yet had he sometimes a more universal considera: 
tion. .Zeno in Laertius, that the supreme God is called Vulcan 
as acting in the artificial fre of nature. Thus the soul of the 
world styled by the Egyptians Phtha; which, as Jamblichus tells 
us, was the same with the Greeks’ Hephestus, or Vulcan . 468 
‘Besides all which names of the supreme God, Seneca informs 
us, that he was sometimes called also Liber Pater, because the 
Parent of .all things ;. sometimes Hercules, - because his force is — 
uniconquerable ; and sometimes Mercury, as being reason num- 
ber, order, and knowledge . - co es 6 6 + 4689 
But besides this polyonymy of God, according to his univer- 
sal notion, there were other dit speciales, or special gods also; 
amongst the Pagans; which likewise were really but several 
names of .one and the same supreme Deity, varte utentis sua ' 
potestate (as Seneca writeth), diversely using his power, in parti- 
cular cases, and in the several parts of the world. Thus Jupi- 
ter, Neptune, and Pluto (mistaken by some Christians for a 
trinity of independent gods), though three civil gods, yet were 
they really but one and the.same natural and philosophic God; 
as acting in those three parts of the world; the heaven, the sea, 
the earth, and hell. Pluto in Plato’s Cratylus, a name for that 
part. of Divine Providence which is exercised in the govern-. 
ment of separate souls after death’ - + + «© + « 470 
- This styled by Virgil the Stygian Jupiter. But by others, 
Pluto together with Ceres, the manifestation of the Deity, in 
this whole terrestrial globe. ‘The celestial and terrestrial Jupiter 
but one God. Zeus and Hades one and the same to Orpheus, 
Euripides. doubtful whether God should be invoked by the 
name of Zeus, or Hades, Hermesiariax the Colophonian poet, 
makes Pluto the first of those many names of God synonymous. 
with Zeus + +© «© © « 6 © «© © © © « « 472 
Neptune also, another special god, a name: of the supreme 
Deity, as acting in the seas only. This affirmed by Xenocrates 
in Stobzeus, Zeno in Laertius, Balbus and Cotta in Cicero, and 
also by Maximus Tyrius - + + © +. + 2 «© + 478 
The statue of Jupiter with three eyes, in Pausanias; signify-. 
ing, that according to the natural theology, it was one and the 
same God, ruling in those three several parts of. the world, thé 
heaven, the sea, and the earth; that was called by three names, 
Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto. Wherefore, since Proserpina 
and Ceres are the same with Pluto, and Salacia ‘with Neptune; 
_ concluded, that all these, though several poetical and political 
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go yet were but one and the same natural and philosophic 
. . . ° e e . . . « Φ α Φ . 474 

ὄξω also, another special god, a name of the supreme Deity, 
as acting in the air. Thus. Xenocrates and Zeno. The Pagans 
in St. Austin, that God, in the ether. From whence St. Austin 
disputeth against the Pagans. Maximus Tyrius, of these and 
many other gods of the Pagans, that they were but θεία ὀνόματα, 
Divine names ὁ - «© © © © © © «© «© © «© 495 
- Yet many other special gods amongst the Pagans, which also 
were really nothing but Divine names, or names of God, as va- 
‘riously.exercising his power, or bestowing several gifts; as in 
cora and fruit, Ceres; in wine, Bacchus; in medicine, scu- 
lapius; in traffic, Mercury; in war, Mars; in governing the 
winds, Holus; &&. «© + ~% + «© «© «© © © «© 478 
That not only philosophers did thus interpret the many poett- 
cal and political gods, into one and the same natural God; but 
the poets themselves also sometimes openly broached this more 
arcane, free, and true theology; as Hermesianax amongst the 
Greeks, and Valerius Soranus amongst the Latins - + . ib. 
That St. Austin, making a large enumeration of the other 
special gods amongst the Pagans, affirmeth of them universally, 
that, according to the sense of the Pagan doctors, they were 
but one natural god, and all really the same with Jupiter 479 
Apuleius, in his book De Deo Socratis, either not rightly un- 
derstood by that learned and industrious philologer, G. I. Vos- 
sius, or else not sufficiently attended to. His design there 
plainly to reduce the Pagans’ civil theology into a conformity 
with the natural and philosophic; which he does as a Platonist, 
hy making the dit consentes of the Romans, and other invisible 
gods, to be all of them nothing but the Divine ideas; and so 
the offspring of one highest-God. An oceasion for this fancy, 
given by Plato, where he calls his ideas animals - - . 482 
Nor was Apuleius singular herein; Julian in his book against 
the Christians going the very same way; and no otherwise un- 
derstood by St. Cyril, than as to make the invisible gods wor- 
shipped by the Pagans to be the Divine ideas. A fancy of the 
same Julian, who opposed the incarnation of the eternal Word, 
that Asculapius was first of all the idea of the medicinal art, 
generated by the supreme God, in the intelligible world ; which 
afterwards, by the.vivific influence of the sun, was incarmated, 
and appeared in human form about Epidaurus. And that this 
Pagan doctrine; older. than Christianity, proved out ef Philo, 
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writing of a sun, and moon intelligible, as well as sensible, re. 
ligiously worshipped by the Pagans; that is, the ideas of the 
archetypal world. And thus were these ideas of the Divine in- 
tellect, vonvot θεοὶ, intelligible gods,—to Plotinus alse. + 482% 

Wherefore Julian, Apuleius, and those others, who thus made 
all the Pagan invisible gods to be nothing else but the Divine 
ideas, the patterns of things in the archetypal world, supposed 
them not to be so many independent deities, nor really distinct 
substances, separate from one another, but only so many partial 
considerations of: one God. Julian before affirming them, ἐξ 
αὐτοῦ γεγεννῆσϑαε αὐτοὺς, cuvurdpyew τε καὶ ἐνυπάρχειν αὑτῷ, as 
to have been generated out of him; so also to coexist with him, 
and inmexistinhim’- «© «© © « © © © « + «+ 492 

That the Pagans appointed some particular god: or goddess 
by name, to preside over every thing (there being μηδὲν ἄϑεον, 
nothing at all without a god to them),—appeareth from that ca. 
talogue of their ignoble or petty gods, collected by St. Austia 
out of Varro. Now it is incredible, that they should think all 
these to be so many. single substantial spirits of each sex, really 
existing apart im the world: they must therefore needs take them 
to be so many partial considerations of the Deity, either in tlie 
way of the more high-flown Platonists, as his ideas exentplagily 
and virtually coataining all things; or else in that more com- 
mon and easy way of the generality ; as so many several denar 
minations of him, according to the several manifestations of his 
power and providence ; or, as the Pagans in Eusebius declare 
themselves, those several virtues and powers of the supreme 
God, themselves personated and deified. Which yet, because 
they were not executed without the. subservient ministry of ere- 
ated spirits, angels, or demons, appointed to preside over such 
things; therefore might these also, collectively taken, be. in- 
cluded under them + . - © +© © © «© * «© 493 

But for the fuller clearing of this point, that the pagan Po- 
lytheism was in great part nothing but the polyonymy of one 
God, two things here to be taken notice of.. First, that the Pas 
gan theology universally supposed Ged to. be. diffused through 
all, to permeate and pervade all, and intimately to act all. Thus 
Horus Apollo.of the Egyptians. Thus, among the Greeks, Dioge- 
nes the Cynic, Aristotle theItalic, and Stoical philosophers. Thus — 
the Indian Brachmans before Strabo. Thus also the Latin- poets ; 
and Seneca, Quintilian, Apuleins, and Servius, besides others 496 

That Anaxagoras and Plato also, though neither of them cone 
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founded God with the world, but affirmed him.to be unmingled 
with any thing, yet concluded him in like manner to permeate 
and pervade all things. Plato’s etymology of dixawy, as taken 
for.a name of God, to this purpose in his Cratylus. Where ἃ. 
fragment of Heraclitus, and his description of God agreeably 
hereunto; a most subtile and swift substance, that permeates 
and. passes through every thing, by which all things are made. 
But Plato, disclaiming this corporeity of the Deity, will neither 
have it fire nor heat; but a perfect mind, that passes through 
allthings unmixedly + + + + © © © © «© + §00° 
Wherefore no wonder, if the Pagans, supposing God to be 
diffused through all things, called him, in the several parts of 
the world; and things of nature, by several names, as in the 
earth Ceres, in the sea Neptune, &c. This account of the pa- 
gan Polytheism given by Paulus Orosius, that whilst. they. be- 
lieved God to be in many things, they indiscreetly made many 
godsofhim - + + +© © «© « © «© «© « « 601 
Farther to be observed, that many of. the Pagan theologers. 
seemed to go yet a strain higher,-they supposing God not only 
_ to pervade all things, but also to be himself all things. That 
the ancient Egyptian theology ran so high, evident from the 
_ Saitic inscription. A strong tang hereof in Zschylus; as also 
in Lucan, Neither was this proper to those who held God to 
be the soul of the world, but the language also of those other 
more refined philosophers, Xenophanes, Parmenides, &c. they 
affirming God to be one and all, with which agreeth the author 
of the Asclepian Dialogue, that God is unus omnia, one all 
things ;—and that before things were made, he did then κρύπτειν, 
hide them,—or occultly contain them all within himself. In like 
manner Orpheus, - + + +© +© «© «© © «©. « «© 502 
_ This not only a farther ground of the polyonymy of one — 
God, according to the various manifestations of himself in the 
world, but also of another strange phenomenon in the. Pagan 
theology, their personating the inanimate parts of the world, 
and natures of things, and bestowing the names of gods and 
goddesses upon them. Thus Moschopulus before cited, and 
Arnobius. This Plutarch thinks to have been done at first 
metonymically only, the effects of the gods being called gods; 
as the books of Plato, Plato. And thus far not disliked by him. 
But himself complaineth, that afterwards it was carried on far- 
ther by superstitious religionists, and not without great. im- 
piety. Nevertheless, that inanimate substances, and the natures 
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of things, were formerly deified hy the ancient Pagans, other- 
wise than metonymically, proved from Cicero, Philo, and Plato. 
For they supposing God_to pervade all things, and to be all 
things, did therefore look upon every thing as sacred or Divine ; 
and theologize the parts of the world and natures of things; 
‘titularly making them gods and goddesses. But especially such 
things, as wherein human utility was most concerned, and which 
had most of wonderin them - - - o 6 « + 6504 
This properly the physiological theology of the Pagans, their 
personating and deifying the natures of things and inanimate 
substances. That the ancient poetic fables,of the gods were 
many of them, in their first and true meaning, thus physiologi- 
‘cally allegorical, and not mere herology, affirmed against Euse- 
bius. Zeno, Cleanthes, and Chrysippus, famous for thus alle- 
gorizing the fables. of the gods. Chrysippus’s allegorizing an 
obscene picture of Jupiter and Juno in Samos. Plato, though 
no friend to these poetic fables, yet confesses some of them to 
have contained allegories in them: the same doth also Dionysius 
Halicarnassus ; and Cicero likewise, who affirmeth this person- 
ating and deifying the natures of things, to have filled the world 
with superstition - + + © «© «©. «© Ὁ - « 611 
. Against Eusebius again, that the whole theology of the Pagans 
consisted not in thus deifying the natures of things, and inani- 
mate bodies; because he that acknowledgeth no animant God, 
acknowledgeth no God at all, but is a downright Atheist 514 
᾿ς Neither ought this physiological theology of the Pagans, that 
consisted in personating and: deifying the natures of things and 
inanimate bodies, to he confounded with that natural and phi- 
losophical theology of Varro, Scevola, and others, which ad- 
mitted of no other but animant gods,-and such as really existed 
in nature: for which cause it was called natural, in opposition 
to the fictitious and fantastic poetic gods - - + .ς 515 
εὐ St. Austin’s just censure and condemnation of the Pagans, 
for their thus theologizing of physiology, or fictitiously per- 
sonating and deifying the natures of things - + . + 516 
But though the Pagans did thus verbally personate and deify 
the things of nature, yet did not the intelligent amongst them 
therefore count these true and proper gods. Cotta in Cicero, 
« though we call corn Ceres, and wine Bacchus, yet was: there 
never any one so mad, as to take that for a god which himself 
feeds upon and devours.” The Pagans really accounted that 
only for a god, by the invoking whereof they might expect be- 
VOL. IV. 26 | 
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nefit to themselves ; and therefore nothing inanimate. This 
proved from Plato, Aristotle, Lucretius, Cicero, and Plutarch. 
Wherefore these natures of things deified, but fictitious and 
_ fantastic gods. Nor can any other sense be made of them than 
this, that they were really but so many several names of one . 
supreme God, as severally manifested in his works: according 
to that Egyptian theology, that God may be called by the name 
of every thing, or every thing by the name of God. With which 
agreeth Seneca, that there may be as man} names of God, as 
there are gifts and effects of his; and the writer De Mundo, 
that God may be denominated from every nature, he beimg the 
cause ofall things-- + + + + »© © «© «© «© «+ O17 
Wherefore these deified natures of things were not directly 
worghipped by the intelligent Pagans, but only relatively to the 
supreme God, dr in way of complication with him only; and so 
not so much themselves as God worshipped in them.. The 
Pagans’ pretence, that they did not look upon the world with 
such eyes as oxen and horses do, but with religious eyes, so as 
to see God in every thing. They therefore worshipped the in- 
visible Deity in the visible manifestations of himself; God and 
the world together. This sometimes called Pan and Jupiter. 
Thus was the whole world said to be the greatest God, and the 
circle of the heavens worsbipped by the Persians; not as inani- 
mate matter, but as the visible manifestation of the Deity, dis- 
played from it, and pervaded by it. When the Roman:.sea 
captains sacrificed to the waves, their worship intended to that 
God who stilleth the waves and quieteth the billows . 521 
These Pagans also apprehended a necessity of permitting 
men to worship the invisible God in his visible works. This 
account given by them in Eusebius. Plato himself approved 
of worshipping the invisible God in the sun, moon, and stars, as 
his visible images. And though Maximus Tyrius. would have 
men endeavour to rise above the starry heavens, and all visible 
things, yet does he allow the weaker to worship God in his pro- 
geny. And Socrates persuades Euthydemus to be contented 
herewith. Besides which, some Pagans worshipping the ele- 
ments, directed their intention to the spirits.of those elements, 
as Julian in Ammianus (these being supposed also to be ani: 
mated), or else to those demons whom they conceived to inhabit 
them, or preside over them - - oe oe 6 384 
ΧΧΧΊΙΠ. Farther to be observed, that amonget those natures 
of things, some were merely: aceidental, as hope, :love,. desire, 
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memory, truth, virtue, piety, faith, justice, concord, clemency, 
vietory, echo, night. According to which, the vulgar Athenians 
supposed St. Paul to have deified Anastasis, or made a goddess 
of the resurrection, as well as a god of Jesus. Vices also some- 
times thus deified by them, as Contumely and Impudence (to 
whom were temples dedicated at Athens), though to the end 
that these things might be deprecated. These accidents some. 
times deified under counterfeit proper names, as Pleasure under 
the name of Volupia, and Lubentina Venus; Time, under the 
name of Chronos or Saturn; Prudence, or Wisdom, under the 
names of Athena or Minerva; against which, Origen in his an- 
swer to Celsus. Cicero himself allowed of dedicating temples 
to mind, virtue, piety, faith,&c. - + «© + + .© + 5297 
- But such accidents and affections of things deified could not 
possibly be accounted true and proper gods, they having not 
ὑπόστασιν καὶ οὐσίαν, any real subsistence, or substantial essence 
of their own.—And thus does Origen again dispute against Mi- 
nerva’s godship, as tropologized into Prudence. As μὲ doth 
also elsewhere, upon the same ground, against that of Memory, 
the mother of the Muses, and that of the Graces ;. he conceiy- 
ing, these and such-like, therefore, to be nothing but figments 
of the Greeks, they being things personated, and feigned with 
human members...’ Thus the Pagans condemned by Prudentiug 
also, for feigning things incorporeal, with counterfeit members. 
These gods plainly exploded by Cotta, or Cicero in disguise; 
as having only vim rerum, but not deorum, the force of- things, 
- but not of gods ia them; or being but ature rerum, and not 
figure deorum + + + + + 6 + + 2 2 «2 + 681 
. Wherefore the true meaning of these deified natures of things 

“eould be no other.than this, that God: was to be acknowledged 
and worshipped in all things; or, as the Pagans themselves de- 
declare it, that the force of every thing was both governed by 
Ged, and itself Divine. Pliny of. this breaking and crambling 
of the Deity into parts, every one worshipping that in God, and 
for a god, which himself most stood in need of. This dividing’ 
of the simple Deity, and worshipping it brokenly by parcels and 
_ piece-meal, as manifested in all the several things of nature, and 
parts οὗ the world, justly censpred, and elegantly perstringed, 
by Prudentius against Symmachus. Where Prudentius grants, 
that Symmachus, who declared,.that it was one thing which all 
worshipped; when he. sacrificed to Victory, did sacrifice to 
God Almighty, under that partial‘ notion, as the giver of vic- 
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tory. This, in the Egyptian allegory, Osiris mangled and cut 
in pieces by Typhon. Victory and Virtue, as well as Neptane; 
Mars, and Bellona, but several names or notions of Jupiter, in 
the prologue of Plautus’s Amphitryo - - - + + «+ 534 

Vossius’s opinion, that these deified accidents, and natures 
of things, as well as the other Pagan invisible gods, were com- 
manly looked upon by the vulgar, as so many single substantial 
minds, or spirits created by the supreme God, and appointed 
to preside over those several things respectively. Where it is 
acknowledged, that neither the political nor the poetical gods 
of the Pagans were taken, so much as by the vulgar, for so 
many independent deities - - + + + + © «¢. ¢ 536 

Probable, that by these gods the wiser Pagans sometimes un- 
derstood demons in general, or collectively; that is, whosoever 
they were, that were appointed to preside over those several 
things, or dispense them. As olus in Arrianus seems to be 
taken for the demons appointed by God Almighty to preside 
over the winds - - - - + © «© « © « + «© ‘539 

Lactantius’s reason, why the corsentes and select gods, vul- 
garly worshipped by the Romans, could not be single demons 
orangels . ... © © © © © © © © + «© 549 

And from Aristotle’s observation, against Zeno, that, accord- 
ing to law, or civil theology, one god was chief for one thing, 
and another for another, concluded, that these political gods 
were not properly the subservient ministers of the Supreme; 
and therefore could be nothing but several names and notions 
of one natural God, according to his various powers and ef- 
fects - © + +» © © « © © © 8 © © © © ib 

And thus does Vossius himself afterwards confess, that, ac- 
cording to the natural theology, all the Pagan gods were but 
several denominations of one God. Where, notwithstanding, 
this learned and industrious philologer seems to take the natu- 
ral and philosophic theology for the physiological, he making 
the god thereof the nature of things. Whereas the natural theo- 
logy was the true, and real, and philosophical, opposed both to 
the fictions of the poets, and the.institutes of law-makers and 
politicians, As Varro affirmeth, that in cities those things were 
worshipped and believed, according to false opinions, which had 
no nature, nor real subsistence, neither in the world, nor with- 
out it. The God of the Pagans not the nature of things, which 
could be the Numen of none but of Atheists; but an under- 
standing Being, the great Mind, or Soul of the-whole wortd, 
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pervading all things. Thus unquestionably true, that the many 
poetical and political gods were but several names or notions of 
one natural, real, and true God. Besides which, there were 
other inferior ministers of this supreme God, acknowledged to 
be the instruments of his providence, and religiously worshipped 
also. A brief but full account of the Pagans’ natural theology, 
set down by Prudentius - - . «+ 9 2 6 « 544 
And when the more high-flown Pagans referred these poetical 
_and political gods to the Divine ideas, or patterns of things in 
the archetypal world ; which, besides the Platonists, the Egypt- 
ians in Celsus are said to have done, making the brute animals 
worshipped hy them, but symbols of the eternal ideas; they 
hereby made these gods to be but so many partial considera- 
tions of one God neither, as being all things, or containing in 
himself the causes of all things; as Julian himself declareth in 
his sixth oration + + © + © © «© «© « © « 647 
_ An anacephaleosis, that much of the pagan Polytheism was 
but the polyonymy of one God; he being worshipped under 
several names. First, according to several general notions of 
of him; as of Janus, Genius, Saturn, Minerva, Urania, or the 
heavenly Venus, or Love, and others before declared. So also 
of Summanus, according to St. Austin, and Themis, afterwards 
to be mentioned - . - co 8 26 «© «© © « 649 
And, secondly, according to other more particular notions of 
them (in their special gods), as acting in some parts of the world 
only, or exercising some particular powers - + + + 661 
And, lastly, as pervading all things, and being all things, or the 
cause of all things, he was thereupon called by the name of 
every thing, or every thing by his name. The Pagans in St. 
Austin; that their ancestors were not so sottish, as not to un- 
derstand, that those things of nature were but Divine gifts, and 
not themselves gods. And the Pagans in Eusebius; that the in- 
visible God, the cause of all things, ought to be worshipped 
in his visible effects, wherein he hath displayed himself - 6552 
᾿ Though the two former kinds of these gods only called by 
Athanasius poetical and fictitious, he opposing them to those of 
the third sort, that were natural and real things; yet may these 
also be well called poetical, fictitious, and fantastical gods too; 
because though themselves were real things, existing in nature, 
yet was their personation and deification, mere fiction, fancy, 
and poetry. And accordingly were they before called by Ori- 
gen Ἑλλήνων ἀναπλάσματα, mere fragments of the Greeks 553 
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XXXIV. OF those Pagans, who suppesed the supreme God 
to be the whole animated world. Hitherto shewed, that even 
᾿ the most refined of the Pagans agreed in these two things. 
First, in breaking and ‘crumbling the one simple Deity, and 
multiplying it into many gods; or parcelling it out ἱπίο several 
' particular notions, according to its several powers and virtues 
(Πολνώνυμον being, to these Pagans, the same thing with Πο- 
Avébvapoy). And then, in theologizing the whole world, per- 
sonating and deifying the natures of things, accidents, and 
inanimate bodies. They supposing God to pervade all things, 
and himself to be in a manner all things: therefore every thing 
to the religious, sacred, and Divine; and God to be worshipped 
inall - © «© «© «© « 6444 ἴῖ 

We shall now add, that both those forementioned principles, 
of God’s pervading all things, and his being all things, were 
carried on farther by those Pagan theologers, who had no 
higher notion of the supreme Deity, than as the soul of the 
world. For, first, whereas the more refined Pagans supposed 
God to pervade all things unmixedly; these mingled and con- 
founded him with the whole world; some of them supposing 
him also to be a subtile body - . - o 2 2 = 8 

Again, whereas the other more sublimated Pagans affirmed 
God so to be all, as nevertheless to be something also above: 
all; these concluded him to be nothing higher than the ani- 
mated world « «© «© +» +2© «© «© © © © 6 

And though they supposed, that as well in this mundane ani- 
mal as in other animals, there was something principal and 
hegemonical (whether the sun, or ether, or fire), which there- 
fore was emphatically called God; yet did they conceive the 
whole matter thereof to be anjmated, and so to be all God. 
Not barely as matter, but by reason of the soul thereof . ib. 

Now if the whole world animated be the supreme God, then 
must all the parts and members of the world be the parts and 
members of oné God; but not themselves therefore properly so 
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many gods. This affirmed by Origen, as the true sense of 
these Pagans, against that unwary assertion of Celsus, that if 
the whole were God, then must the several parts thereof needs 
be gods - + © + © © © «© «© «© «© © 8 « 8 

Wherefore, though these Pagans ‘deified the parts of the 
world and natures of things, as well as the powers of the mun- 
dane soul; yet did not the intelligent amongst them worship 
them severally, as so many true and proper gods, but only as 
the parts and members of one great animal or god ; or rather 
worship the great mundane Soul (the Life of the whole world) 
in them ajl. This proved from St.Austin - - - - 10 

The.same plainly declared also by the Pagans in Athanasius, 
that not the divided. parts of the world were by them accounted 
80 many several gods, but the whole, made up of them all, one 
God; which yet might be worshipped in its several parts 12 

The Pagans being thus divided, as to their opinions con- 
cerning the natural and true theology, some of them worshipped 
the world as the body of God, but others only as his image or 
temple. Thus Plutarch, though disliking the deifying of in- 
animate things, did notwithstanding approve of worshipping 
᾿ God in the whole world, as his most sacred temple. And the 
Persian Magi, allowing of no artificial temples made with men’s 
hands, worshipped God sub dio, and upon the tops of moun- 
tains, as conceiving the whole world to be his natural temple. 
For the same reason did they condemn. also artificial statues 
and images, concluding fire, earth, and water, and the like parts 
of the world, to be the natural images of the Deity. Thus Dino 
in Clemens Alexandrinus. This difference amongst.the Pagan 
theologers noted by Macrobius. ‘Thus were all the Pagans 
world-worshippers, in.different senses; but not as a dead and 
inanimate thing, but either as the body of God, or else as his 
temple or image -- + + + + © * * © © © © 13 

Furthermore, the Pagans universally acknowledging the world 
to be an animal, those of them, who supposed it not to be the 
first and highest God, conceived it to be either a second or 
else a third god; and so worshipped it, not only as a temple or 
image, but also as the son of the first God. Celsus pretended 
the Christians to have called their Jesus the Son of God, in 
imitation of these Pagans who styled the world so 9. . 17 

Thus have we made it fully to appear, that, according to the 
saying of Antisthenes, the many popular gods of the Pagans 
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were but one and the same natural God; or, according to that 
of Euclides, their many gods were but many names. So that 
neither their poetical nor yet their political theology, was looked 
upon by thém as true and natural - + - + + + + 19 

Nevertheless, the wiser Pagans generally concluded, that 
there ought to be another theology, besides the natural, fitly 
calculated for the vulgar, and having a mixture of falsehood 
and fabulosity in it. Varro and Scxvola agreed, that the vulgar 
being incapable of the true and natural theology, it was expe- 
dient for them to, be deceived in their religion. Strabo also, 
that the vulgar cannot, by philosophic reason and truth, be car- 
ried on to piety ; but this must be done by superstition, and by 
the help of fables, and prodigious relations. The same partly 
acknowledged by Synesius for true. Plato also, that it is hard 
to find out'God, but impossible to declare him to the vulgar; 
and therefore a necessity of a civil theology, distinct from the 
natural and philosophical Ὁ - - + + © © + +» 20 
. Xxxv. We come now to the uext thing proposed, that, be- 
sides this seeming and fantastic Polytheism of the Pagans, which 
was nothing but the polyonymy of one God, they had another 
real Polytheism, even in their natural and philosophic theology 
itself. But this not of self-existent gods, but generated or cre- 
ated ones only. Thus, according to Plutarch, one highest un- 
made God is the Maker and Father of all the other gods, gene. 
-rated or derived from him. And Proclus concludes all the 
gods to derive their godship from the first God, who therefore 
Is the fountain of the Godhead - + - + + + »© « 98 

These inferior Pagan gods styled by Ammianus Marcellinus 
substantial powers, in way of opposition to those other poetical 
and political gods, that were not substantial or real, but only 
several names or notions of one supreme God. Those sub- 
stantial powers (as divination and prophecy was by them im- 
parted to men) said to be all subject to that one sovereign 
deity, called Themis, placed by Pagan theologers in the throne 
of Jupiter. This Themis also another name or notion of the 
supreme God, besides those beforementioned. Poetry and phan- 
tastry intermingled by the Pagans with their natural or philoso- 
phictheology - . - + © © © © © © © «© 98 

Thus the Pagans held both one God and many gods, in dif- 
ferent senses. Onatus and Plotinus, that the majesty of the 
supreme God consisteth in having multitudes of gods dependent 
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on him, and ruled by him, and that the honour done to them 
redounds-to him. ‘The gods of the original Pagans not mere 
dead statues and images, but living understanding beings, re- 
presented by them. That Christians asserted no solitary Deity,. 
as Pagans pretended, but agreed with this of Seneca, that God 
hath generated or cteated innumerable understanding beings 
superior to men, ministers of his kingdom; the only difference 
being this, that they gave them no religious worship: out of 
Lactantius «ὁ. - + « «© © © » «© «© «© «© « 88 
XxXvI. That besides the inferior gods, generally received by 

all the Pagans (namely, animated stars, demons, and heroes), the 
more refined of them, who accounted not the animated world the 
supreme Deity, acknowledged a trinity of Divine hypostases su- 
perior to them all. Which doctrine affirmed by Plotinus to have 
been ‘very ancient, and no invention of Plato's» - - - 82 
_ Parmenjdes an assertor of a trinity long before Plato. This 
imputed to the Pythagoreans, by Moderatus in Simplicius,:and 
Jamiblichus in Proclus. Before Pythagoras, Orpheus had his 
trinity, Phanes, Uranus, and Chronus; the same with Plato’s 
three kings or principles. Probable, that Pythagoras and Or- 
pheus derived the same from the theology of the Egyptian 
‘Hermes. Some footsteps of such a trinity, in the Mithraic mys- 
teries, amongst the Persians, and the Zoroastrian cabala. The 
- game expressly declared in the Magic or Chaldaic oracles. .A 
trinity of Gods worshipped anciently by the Samothracjans, and 
called by a Hebrew name cabiri, the mighty gods. From thence 
the Roman Capitoline trinity derived ; the second whereof, Mi- 
nerva, or the Divine wisdom. The Ternary, a number used by 
the Pagans, in their religious rites, as mysterious ,+ + 33 
It being no way probable, that such a trinity of. Divine hy- 
postases should have: sprung from human wit, we may reason- 
ably assent to what Proclus affirmeth, that it was at first Jeora. 
ράδοτος ϑεολογία, a theology of Divine tradjtion or revelation ;— 
as having been first imparted to the Hebrews, and from them 
communicated to other nations.- Nevertheless, as this Divine 
cabala was but little understoed by these Pagans, so was jt by 
many of them depraved and adulterated . - + + + 35 
This called universally by them a trinity of gods ; or a first, 
second, and third god: by some a trinity of causes, and of 
principles, and of opificers. ‘The tradition of the three gods, 
in Proclus, ancient and famous. Numenius’s three gods,.called 
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by him the father, the son, and the nephew (or grandson). 
Nous, or intellect, to Plotinus, a second god: as also the world 
- an image of all the three gods. Plotinus and Porphyrius, their 
ecstatic union with the first of these three gods .- - + 36 
* That Philo, a religious Jew, and zealous opposer of the pa- 
gan Polytheism, called, notwithstanding, the Divine Word, also 
a second god. This not agreeable to the principles of Christ- 
iahity. ‘Nevertheless St. Austin partly excuses this language 
in the Pagans κ᾿". © 8 8 whl tll we 6D 

And they perhaps the more excusable, because they some- 
times called also those three hypostases, taken all together, the 
first god © e© © © © ©: 06 © © 2© © © © « 41 

Nor was this trinity of Divine bypostases ill-languaged only 
by the Pagans, but also the cabala thereof much depraved and 
adulterated by some Platonists and Pythagoreans. As first, 
such as made the world to be.the third god. Such a trinity, a 
confounding of God and creature together - - . . 42 

‘And that this an adulterated notion of the Trinity, evident 
from hence; because no reason, why these philosophers should 
stop here, since the sun, moon, and stars, and their other ge- 
nerated gods, differ not in kind, but only in degree, from the 
world e ee e « e © © 'e¢ © «© ©. © © 2 44 

Neither will this excuse them, that they understood this 
chiefly of the soul of the world; since if there were such a 
mundane soul, as together with the world made up one animal, 
this itself must needs be acreature also - + ὁ + ὁ ib. 

This probably the reason, why Philo, though acknowledging 
the Divine Word as a second god, and second cause, yet no 
where speaketh of a third god; lest he should thereby seem to 
deify the whole created world. Though he call God also, in 
some sense, the soul of the world too (whether meaning thereby 
his first or his second god). So that Philo seems to have ac- 
knowledged only a duality, and not a trinity, of Divine hypo- 
stases e ee © «© e¢ © © «© © e© ce «© © 45 

‘Another depravation of this Seorapddoroc Yeohoyia, theology 
of Divine tradition—or cabala of the Trinity, that some of these 
Platonists and Pythagoreans, concluding all those several ideas 
of the Divine intellect, or archetypal world, to be so many dis- 
tinct substances, animals, and gods; have thereby made their 
second hypostasis, not one, but a heap of innumerable geds:and 
hypostases, and consequently destroyed their trinity.- . 46 
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Though Philo again here Platonized so far,.as to suppose an 
incorporeal heaven and earth, and an intelligible sun, moon, and 
stars, to have been made before the corporeal and sensible; yet 
does he no where declare them to be so many distinct sub- 
stances and animals, much less gods; but on the contrary cen- 
sures that for Pagan idolatry. This preterice of worshipping 
the Divine ideas, in all sensible things, that which gave sanctu- 
ary and protection to the foulest and sottishest of all the Pagan 
idolatries ; the Egyptians worshipping brute animals thus, and 
the Greeks the parts of the world inanimate, and natures of 
tn BS a devravation ce adulveravion of the Divine catale ,, 

A third depravation or adulteration of the Divine cabala of 
the Trinity, by Proclus and other latter Platonists, asserting an 
innumerable company of henades, particular unities, superior 
to the first Nous, or Intellect, their second hypostasis ; as also 
innumerable noes, substantial minds or intellects, superior to 
the first Psyche, their third hypostasis - +» - + + + 60 

These noes seem to be asserted by Plotinus also: as likewise | 
the henades and agathotetes were by Simplicius - - + 651 

A swarm of innumerable. Pagan gods from hence ; besides 
their intelligible gods, or ideas, particular henades and noes, 
unities and intellects - + + + «© «© + «¢ + « 68 

Now since these particular henades and noes of theirs must 
needs be creatures, the trinity of Proclus and such others no- 
thing but a scale or ‘ladder of nature, wherein God: and the 
creature are confounded together, the juncture or commissure 
betwixt them being no where discernible; as if they differed 
only in degrees; a gross mistake and adulteration of the an- 
cient cabala of the Trinity - + + + + + «© « « ib. 
- ‘This that Platonic, or rather. psendo-Platonic trinity, by us 
opposed to the Christian, viz. such a trinity, as confounds the 
differerfces betwixt God' and the creature; bringing the Deity 
by degrees down lower and lower; and at length scattering it 
into all the animated parts of the world; a foundation for in- 
finite Polytheism, cosmolatry:or world-idolatry, and creature- 
worship. Hence the Platonists and Pythagoreans the fittest 
men to be champions for Paganism against Christianity - 655 

Concerning the Christian Trinity, three things to be observed. 
First, that it is not ἃ Trinity.of mere names and words, nor lo- 
gical notions, or inadequate conceptions of God; this doctrine 
having been.condemned by the Christian church, in Sabellius 
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and others; but a Trinity of hypostases, subsistences, or per- 
sons © e© © ϑὲ ὁ e.-e . © ce © e« §6 
The second thing. observable in the ‘Christian Trinity, that 
though the second hypostasis thereof were begotten from the 
first, and the third proceedeth both from the first and second ; 
yet neither of them creatures. First, because not made ἐξ οὐκ 
ὄντων, or from an antecedent nonexistence brought forth into 
being, but both of them coeternal with the Father. Secondly, 
because all necessarily existent, and unannihilable.. Thirdly, 
‘because all of them universal, or infinite, and creatures of all 
other particular beings . . - oe 8 6 © +« 58 
The third observable 4s to the Christian Trinity, that the three 
_ hypostases thereof are all. truly and really one God.;. not only. 
by reason of agreement of will, but also of a mutual περιχώρησις 
and évurapitc, permeation of each other, and inexistence.— 
Though no instance of the like unity to be found elsewhere in 
w@ature; yet since two distinct substances, corpereal and incor- 
poreal, make one man and person in ourselves, much more may 
three Divine hypostases be one God + - + + + + 6&9 
Though much of mystery in the Christian Trinity, yet nothing 
of plain -contradictton to reason therein; that is, no nonsense, 
and impossibility. The ill design of those, who represent the 
Christian Trinity as absolutely contradictiousto reason, that they 
may thereby debauch men’s understandings, and make them 
swallow down other things, which unquestionably are such ib. 
The Christian Trinity much more agreeable to reason than 
the pseudo-Platonic, in the three particulars beforementioned. 
First, its making their third hypostasis the animated world, or 
mundane soul. Which, not only too great a leap betwiat the: 
second and third, but also a gross debasement of the Deity, and 
confounding it with the creature ; a foundation for world-idol- 
atry, and worshipping inanimate things, as parts and nfembers 
of God + «© -© «© «© «© «© © 4. © © © © ©: GO 
God to Origen, but guast anima mundi, as it were the soul of 
the world, and not truly and properly such. All the perfection 
of this notion to be attributed to God, but not the imperfection 
thereof - © «© «© © «© © «© © «© «© © «© «© GL 
Certain, that, according to the more refined Platonists, their 
third Divine hypostasis, not a mundane, but supra-mundane 
soul, and the δημιουργὸς, or opificer—of the whole world. So to 
Amelius, Porphyrius, and Plotinus. A double soul.of the world 
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to Plato likewise. The third hypostasis, to these, no erestore; 
butacreator . - - © + « - - 6 6 68 
- So in their second particular (whereby the forementioned’ 
pseudo-Platonic trinity, no trinity), its making all the ideas and 
archetypal paradigms of things, so many hypostases, animals; 
and gods. This a monstrous extravagancy. Not to be doubted, 
but that Plato well understood these ideas to be nothing but 
noémata, or conceptions of the Divine mind, existing no where 
apart by themselves; however called οὐσίαι, essences or sub- 
stances,—because not such accidental and evanid things as our 
human thoughts are, they being the standing and eternal objects 
of all science: as also ζῶα, or animals;—to signify, that they 
were not mere dead forms, as pictures upon paper, or carved 
statues. And thus did not only Amelius understand St. Joba 
concerning the Logos, whatsoever was made was life in him, but 
also divers of the ancient fathers, Greek and Latin. This deify- 
ing of ideas but a piece of Pagan poetry - - + . = 65 

Lastly, whereas Proclus and others intermingle many parti- 
cular gods with those three universal hypostases, and henades, 
and agathotetes, unities and goodnesses, substantial above the — 
first intellect; and noes, particular minds or intellects, above 
the first soul; this hypothesis of theirs altogether irrational and 
absurd; there being nothing essentially goodness, wisdom, and 
sanctity, but the three Divine hypostases, all other beings having 
only a participation thereof. Thus Origen expressly; who 
therefore acknowledgeth no higher rank of created beings than 
such as the Platonists call souls, that are self-moveable, vitally 
unitable to bodies, and peccable.’ With whom agreeth St. Je- 
rome, and others of the fathers, that God is the only impecca- 
ble being; but all understanding creatures free-willed, and 
lapsable ss + ee ee ee ee et 

An opinion of Simplicius, that even in that rank of beings 
called souls (though not essentially immutable, but self-move- 
able) some are of so high a pitch, as that they can never de- 
generate, nor sink or fall into vicious habits. Insomuch that 
he makes a question, whether prozresis belong to them or no 71 
' But whatever is to be thought of this, Origen too far in thé 
other extreme, in denying any other ranks of souls above hu. 
man; and supposing all the difference, that 18 now betwixt the 
highest angels and men, to have proceeded only from their me- 
rits, and different uses of gheir free will; his reason being this, 
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because God would be otherwise a prosopoleptes, or accepter 
of persons. This also extended by him to the soul of our Sa- 
viour Christ ; as not partially chosen to that dignity, but for its 
faithful adherence to the Divine Word in a pre-existent state ; 
which he would prove from Scripture. But if a rank of. souls 
below human, and specifically differing from them, as Origen 
himself confesses those of brutes to be; no reason, why there 
might not also be other ranks or species superior to them 72 
But least of all can we assent to Origen, when from this 
principle, that all souls are essentially endued with free will, 
and therefore in their nature peccable, he infers those endless 
circuits of souls, upwards and downwards, and consequently 
denies them any fixed state of holiness and happiness by Divine 
grace; an assertion contrary to the tenor and promises of the 
gospel. Thus perhaps that to be understood, that ‘ Christ 
brought life and immortality to light through the gospel ;” not 
as if he were the first who taught the soul’s immortality, a 
thing believed before by the pharisaic Jews, and generality of 
Pagans ; but because these held their endless transmigrations 
and circuits, therefore was he the first who brought everlasting 
life and happinessto light Ὁ «© © © ©. .9...at » 78 
That Origen, a man well skilled in the Platonic learning, and 
so much addicted to the dogmata thereof, would never have gone 
so far into that other extreme, had there been any solidity of 
reason for either those henades, or noes, of the latter Plato- 
nists. This opinion all one, as if the Christian should suppose 
besides the first person, or Father, a multitude of particular pa- 
ternities, superior to the second person; and also besides the 
one Son, of Word, a multitude of particular sons or words, su- 
perior to the third, the Holy Ghost. This plainly to make a 
breach upon the Deity, and to introduce a company of such 
creaturely gods, as imply a contradiction in their very notion 77 
Lastly, this not the catholic doctrine of the Platonic school 
neither, but a private opinion only of some late doctors. No 
footsteps of these henades and agathotetes to be found any 
where in Plato; nor yet in Plotinus. This language little older 
than Proclus. Nor does Plato speak of any abstract or sepa- 
rate mind, save only one; his second things about the second, 
being ideas ; as his thirds about the third created beings. Plo- 
tinus also doubtful and staggering about these noes, he seeming 
sometimes to make them but the heads or summities of souls. 
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Wherefore this pseudo-Platonic trinity to be exploded, as con- 
founding the differences betwixt God and the creature.’ Where- 
as the Christian Trinity homogeneal,. all Deity ot Creator ; all 
other things being supposed to be the creatures of those three 
hypostases, and produced by their joint concurrence and influ- 
ence; they being all really butone God - + + + «© 71 
Nevertheless, these forementioned depravations and adulte- 
rations of that Divine cabala of the Trinity, not to be charged 
upon Plato himself, nor all the other ancient Platonists and Py+ 
thagoreans ; some of which approached so near to the Christ- 
ian Trinity as to make three hypostases all truly Divine, and 
creators, other things being the creatures of them- -- " 81 
First, therefore, Plato himself, in his Timeeus, carefully dis- 
tinguisheth betwixt God and the creature, and determineth the 
bounds of each, after this manner. That the first is that, which 
always is, and never was made; the second, that which is made. 
and had a beginning, but truly is not. His meaning here perverted 
by junior Platonists, whom Boetius also followed. Where Plato 
also takes it for granted, that whatsoever hath a temporary and 
successive duration, had a beginning;. and whatsoever had no 
beginning, hath no successive buf permanent duration : and 20 
concludes, that whatsoever is eternal, is God; but whatsoever 
exists in time, and hath a beginning, creature + + + «+ ib. 
Now to Plato, more eternal gods thanone. Which not.ideas 
or noemata, but true substantial things ; -his first, second, and 
third, in his epistle to Dionysius, or trinity of Divine hypo- 
stases, the makers or creators of the whole.world. Cicero's 
gods, by whose. providence the world and all 118 parts were 
framed - +« «© © w#© © 6 «© .¢ © © «© «© « 88 
The second hypostasis in Plato’s trinity, to wit, mind or in- 
tellect, unquestionably eternal, and without. beginning. The 
same afirmed by Plotinus also of the third hypostasis, or Psy- 
che, called the word of the second, as the second the word of 
first. Porphyrius’s testimony to this purpose in St. Cyril; 
where also mind, or the second Divine hypostasis (though. said 
to have been begotten from the first, yet), called asrordrwp, and 
αὐτογένητος, its own: parent, and its own offspring,~-and said to 
have sprung out αὐτογόνως, self-begottenly 9. + + +: 86 
This mysterious:riddle expounded out of Plotinus. The plain 
meaning thereof no more than this, that.though.this second hy- 
postasis proceeded from the first, yet was it not produced by it 
after a-creaturely manner, nor arbitrariously by-will and choice, 
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but in way of natural and necessary emanation. .Thns have 
some Christians ventured to call the Logos, avré3eov, and ex 
setpso Deum, God from himself - + + + + + «+ 88 
Dionysius. Petavius, having declared the doctrine of Arius, 
that the Father was the only eternal God, and the Son, or Word, 
a creature, made in time, and out of nothing ;’ concludes it un- 
deniably manifest from hence, that Arius was a germane, true, 
and genuine Platonist. Whereas it is most certain from hence, 
that Arius was no Platonist at all; and that Petavius himself 
did not well understand the Platonic doctrine. Had Plato de- 
nied the eternity of his second hypostasis, called Nous, he must 
have denied the eternity of wisdom and understanding itself; 
this being to him that wisdom by which God himself is wise, 
and whereby he made the world. With which agreeth also 
Athanasius ; “ Our Lord is wisdom, and not second to any other 
wisdom; and, the Father of the Word is not himself Word ; 
and, that was not word and wisdom, which produced word and 
wisdom.” This in opposition to Arius, who maintained another 
word and wisdom, senior to that word and wisdom in Christ. 
These Platonists, so far from denying the eternity of the Word, 
that they rather attributed too much to it, in making itself be- 
‘gotten. Wherefore Plato, asserting the eternity of his second 
hypostasis, Nous or Logos, and not of the world, did thereby, 
according to Athanasius’s own doctrine, make it to be no crea- 
ture +, + «© © © © © © © © © © © 2© e& 90 
Nor is there any force at all in that testimony of Macrobias, 
cited by Petavius, to the contrary, wherein the first hypostasis 
is said to have created Mind from itself, and the second to have 
created Soul; because these ancient Pagans did not confine the 
word creare to such a narrow sense, as Christians commonly do; 
but used it generally for all manner of production. Petavius’s 
mistake, chiefly from that spurious trinity of the latter Plato- 
‘nists, whose third god is by themselves called zroinua, a creature. 
‘But this not the doctrine of the ancients - - - + .. 92 
Nevertheless some more reason to doubt, whether Plato's 

_ third hypostasis were eternal, because in-his Timzeus, he gene- 
_ -rates the mundane soul, this controversy decided, by supposing 
adouble Psyche, ἐγκόσμιον, and ὑπερκόσμιον, a mundane, and 
‘supra-mundane soul; the first of these called by Plotinus ἃ hea- 
-venly Venus, and a separate soul. Wherefore, though the lower © 
:Venus, or mundane soul, according to Plato made in time toge- 
ther with the. world; yet the higher.Divine soul, or heavenly 
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Venus, the son of Chronus without a mother, his third hypos- 
tasis, eternal, and without beginning - - - » + + 88 
This farther evident from hence, because Plato, in his epis- 
tle to Dionysius, affirmeth as well of the second and third, 
as οὗ the first, that .in all those things that are cognate to our 
human soul (or creaturely) there is οὐδέν τοιοῦτο, nothing like 
thereunto ΝΕ ΕΞ * 1 
. Secondly, the three hypostases of Plato’s trinity not only all 
eternal, but also necessarily existent, and absolutely unannibila- 
ble. Nor could the first any more exist without the second and 
third, than the sun without its primary light and secondary 
splendour. These also, according to Plotinus, the three princi- 
ples of the universe ; so that there could be reither more, nor 
fewer. They who called. the second autopator, signified there- 
by the necessity of its existence - . +» + + + «© ib, 
Thirdly, these three Platonic hypostases, as eternal and ne- 
cessary, so likewise universal, or comprehensive of the whole 
world, that. is, infinite and omnipotent. Therefore called princi- 
ples, and causes, and opificers. Though nous, or mind, vulgarly 
looked upon as the highest principle of all things, yet Plato set 
before it one most simple good, When Nous, said by Plato to 
be γενούστης, of the same kind with the first cause of all things, 
this all one as if he had affirmed it to be ὁμοούσιος, coessential 
or consubstantial withit - »- + + + «© »© + + 96 
Plato's third hypostasis, Pysche, or the superior mundane soul, 
called by him Zeus, from ζῇ», as also the cause and fountain of 
life, and the prince and king of all things. And when said to 
be ἔκγονος, the offspring οἱ the highest mind,—thereby made con- 
substantial with it also. So that Plato’s whole trinity homooy- 
siag ... 6 6 8 8 ee ee ee σι ll 98 
Though by the demiurgus or opificer Plato commonly meant 
the second hypostasis, mind or intellect, yet Atticus, Amelius, 
Plotinus, and others, called the third, or the higher Psyche also, 
by that name. Wherefore, according to the genuine Platonic and 
Parmenidian trinity, all the three hypostases joint creatures of 
the whole world. Thus Ficinus oftep, and Proclus. Porphy. 
rius’s affirmation, that the Deity, according to Plato, extends to 
three hypostases + + + © © © #© © © © ¢« 99 
Certain therefore, that Arius did not Platonize, but rather 
Athanasius and the Nicene fathers ; who, notwithstanding, made 
not Plato but the Scriptures their foundation. The genuine tri- 
nity of Plato and Parmenides, a middlé betwixt that of Sabellius 
VOL. Iv, 2H 
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and that of Arius; it being neither a trinity of words and names 
as the former; nor an heteroousious trinity, a confused jumble 
of God and the creature together; but homoousious and homo- 
geneal: all eternal, necessarily existent, infinite or omnipotent, 
and creator . + + «© © © © «© «© «© «© © «© 9G 
But that it may yet more fully appear, how far the most refined 
Platonic and Parmenidian: trinity does either agree or dis- 
agree with the Scripture and Christian doctrine, two things far- 
ther to be observed concerning it. First, that the Platonists uni 
versally asserted an essential dependence of their second and 
third hypostases upon the first, as also a gradual subordination 
iathem. Thus Plotinus ; Chronos, or the second hypostasis, is in 
a middle state betwixt his father-who is greater, and his son who 
is inferior. And that in this eternal generation or emanation no 
progress upward, but all downward, and a gradual descent 100 
More of the dependence and gradual subordination of the se- 
cond and third hypostases of the Platonic trinity to the first. 
Each following hypostasis. called ἴχνος and τύπος ‘and εἰκὼν, and 
εἴδωλον, and μίμημα, of that before it. Philo’s offensive expres- 
sion, that the Logos, or Word, is the shadow of God. This gra- 
dation commonly illustrated by the ἔκλαμψις, or ἀπαύγασμα, the 
effulgency or out-shining splendour of the sun - + .- 102 
The same farther manifested from the several distinctive cha- 
racters given to each hypostasis in the true Platonic or Parme- 
nidian trinity. The first, ὃν πρὸ πάντων, one before all things ;— 
the second, ἕν πάντα, one all things,—as to their distinct ideas ; 
the third, ὃν καὶ πάντα, one really producing all things. ‘The 
first, Unity and Goodness essential; the secend, Understanding 
and Wisdom; the third, self-active Love and Power. .The first, 
or Father dvevépynroc, above action ;—the second or Son, the De- 
miurgus, the Maker or contriving Architect of the world, bat an 
immoveable nature ; the third a moveable Deity, and the imme- 
diate Governor of the whole world. Amelius’s distinction of 
them into τὸν ὄντα, τόν ἔχοντα, τὸν ὁρῶντα » 6 6 ee 106 
' The greatest difficulty in the distinctive characters of these 
three Platonic hypostases; that understanding, reason, “and 
wisdom, should be made peculiar to the second, as if the first 
were therefore devoid of mind, reason, and wisdom. This an 
arcanum of the Platonic and Pythagoric theology; that whereas 
Anaxagoras, Aristotle, andthe vulgar, make mind and understand- 
ing the oldest of all things, and the highest principle in the uni- 
verse; this supposes mind, knowledge, and wisdom; to-be: not 
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the first, but second. Partly because there is a multiplicity in 
knowledge, but there must be unity before multiplicity. And 
partly because there must be Nonréy before Νοῦς, an object or 
intelligible before intellect.—As also, because intellection or 
knowledge is not the highest good, or happiness; and therefore 
to be some substantial thing, in order of nature superior to mind. 
Hence concluded, that the supreme Deity is better than Logos, 
reason, word, or intellect. That not Logos, from whence Lo- - 
gos is derived: Thus Philo; The God before Reason, or Word, 
better than all the rational nature. But this difficulty common 
to Platonism with Christianity ; which likewise makes Word, of 
reason and wisdom, not the first, but second hypostasis. Thus 
does Athanasius deny, that there is any word, reason, or wisdom, 
before the Son of God. What then? Is the first hypostasis 
therefore ἄνους and ἄλογος, devoid of reason and mind ?—Ploti- 
nus’s attempt to answer this ;~that the first hath φῶς ἁπλοῦν, a 
simple light,—different from that multiform light of knowledge. 
Again, that the first is νόησις αὐτὴ, intelligence itself,—and there- 
fore superior to intellect, or that which hath intellection, © (For. 
4 νόησις ob νοεῖ, intelligence itself doth not understand.) Be- 
sides which, another attempt also to solve this difficulty - 108 
The ground of this Platonic dependence and ‘subordination in 
the Divine hypostases ; because there is but oue fountain of the 
Godhead ; so that the second must needs differ from the first; 
as the ἀπαύγασμα from the φῶς, the splendour from the sun 114 
‘Though the: second hypostasis said to have been begotten 
from the first; yet this not to be taken for such a generation as — 
that of men, where three men (father, son, arid gratidson), all 
adult, have no essential dependence upon one another, nor grax 
dual subordination. This:‘but an imperfect-generation . ib. 
Furthermore, the Platonists would recommend this their gra- 
dation in the Deity, or subordination of hypostases, from hence, 
because by this means, not so great 4 leap or jump in the crea- 
tion, as otherwise there must be; nor the whole Deity screwed’ 
up to such a disproportionate height, as would render it inca- 
pable of having any intercourse with the lower world. Were 
the whole Deity, either one simple monad, or else an immove- 
able mind, it could have no such liberty of will as is commonly’ 
attributed to it, nor be affectible with any thing here below; nor 
indeed any fitter object for men’s devotion than an adamantine 
rock. Whereas ail the phenomena of the Deity solvable by this 
Platonic gradation ee ee rr ee © Ff) 
2H2 
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As also, according to this hypothesis, some reasonable satis- 
faction to be given, why just so many Divine hypostases, and 
neither fewernormore - + + © *© «© = «.+ 116 

The second thing to be observed, concerning the genuine 
Platonic or Parmenidian trinity; that though the hypostases 
thereof be called three natures, and three principles, and three 
opificers, and three gods; yet they all really make up but one 
Divinity. For the world, being created by all three, and yet 
having but one creation, they must needs be all one Creator. 
Porphyrius in St. Cyril explicitly, that according to Plato, the 
essence of the Deity extendeth to three hypostases - .. 117 

Platonists farther add, that were it not for this essential de- 
pendence and subordination, the three Divine hypostases must 
needs be three co-ordinate gods; and no more one God than 
three men are one man, or three suns one sun. Whereas the 
sun, its splendour, and derivative light, may all well be accounted 
one and the same thing - + + +© + »© -+ «© «© 120 

These Platonists therefore suppose so close a union, and so 
near a conjunction, betwixt their three hypostases, as no where 
else to be found in nature. Plotinus, that there is nothing be- 
' tween them, and that they are only not the very same. They 
acknowledge also their perichoresis or mutual inexistence. 
The three hypostases one Divinity to the Platonists, in the same 
manner as the centre, radius distance immoveable, and moye- 
able circumference of a sphere, all one sphere. The first infi- 
- nite Goodness, the second infinite Wisdom, the third infinite ac- 
tive Love, and power substantial - . - - - »© «© 191 

From this full account of the true and genuine Platonic trini- 
ty, its both agreement and disagreement with the Christian, 
plainly appeareth. First, its agreement in the three fundamental 
things beforementioned ; and consequently its discrepance from 
Arianism + + © +© «© © «© © © «© «© © « 494 

Secondly, its disagreement notwithstanding, from the now-re- 
cited doctrine, in that it supposes the three: hypostases not to 
have one and the same singular essence, nor yet an absolute co- 
equality, but a gradual subordination, and essential dependence, 
Upon which account, said by séme to symbolize with Arianism, 
however different ftom it in the main point - - . . 195. 

Besides which, the best of the Platonists sometimes guilty of. 
extravagant expressions. Plotinus’s ὁμοειδὴς δὲ καὶ ἡμετέρα, 
that our human soul is of the same species with the mundane 
soul, or third hypostasis ;— that being but the elder sister. Which 
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indeed is to make it coessential or consubstantial with us men,as - 
St. Austin understood it. This a foundation for creature-wor- 
ship or idolatry. Why the Arians by Constantine called Por- ἢ 
phyrianists. But this doctrine, as repugnant to Plato, so else- 
where contradicted by Plotinus himself - + + + + 126 

That notwithstanding a Platonic Christian would apologize 
for Plato and the genuine Pythagoreans after this manner. 
First, that having no Scriptureg, councils, nor creeds, to direct 
them in the darkness of this mystery, and to guide their lan- 
guage, they the more excusable, if not always uniform, and 
sometimes extravagant. More to be wondered at, that they 
should approach so near the Christiantruth - +» + .ς 130 

And for their gradual subordination of hypostases, and de- 
pendence of the second and third upon the first; that these 
Platonists herein the more excusable, because the majority of 
Christian doctors, for the first three centuries, seem to have as- 
serted the same + » «© + © +6 © «© «© «© «+ 43h 

The Platonic Christians’ farther apology ; that the Platonists’ 
intention in subordinating their three hypostases, only to exclude 
a plurality of co-ordinate independent gods. That none of 
Plato’s three hypostases, creatures, but that the essence of the 
Godhead belongeth to them all ; they being all eternal, necessa- 
rily existent, infinite or omnipotent, and creators. Therefore 
in the sense of the Nicene council, consubstantial and coequal. 
The essence of the Godhead, wherein all the three hyposta- 
ses agree, as well to the fathers as Platonists, general and uni- 
versal «© +© © © © © © «© © © © « «© «© 139 

Besides which the genuine Platonists would acknowledge 
also all their three hypostases to be homoousian, coessential, or 

consubstantial, yet in a farther sense, as making up one entire 
Divinity: as the root, stock, and branches, coessential to a vine. 
The trinity not so undivided as if three were not three in it, 
The inequality and subordination in the Platonic trinity within 
the Deity itself only, and in the relation of the hypostases to 
one another; they being ad extra, all one and the same God, 
jointly concurring in the same actions, and in that respect de- 
void of inequality - Ὁ + + « +6 «© *» « + « 186 

Furthermore, the Platonic Christian would urge, that accord- 
ing to the principles of Christianity itself, there must needs be 
some dependence and subordination in these hypostases, in their 
relation to one another ; a priority and posteriority of order and 
dignity: that which is originally of itself, having some kind of 
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priority and superiority over that which is wholly derived from 
it. The second and third hypostases not so omnipotent as the: 
first, because not able to beget or produce that. Hence first 
styled hy Macrobius, the most omnipotent of all. Sundry pas- 
sages in Scripture favouring this hypothesis, as also orthodox fa- 
thers. Athanasius’s resemblances to the original light and 
the secondary splendour; to the fountain and the stream, the 
root and the branch, the water and the vapour. The equaliy 
asserted by the orthodox, in way of opposition to the Arian ine- 
quality of God and creature; that they equally God, or ur- 
created. Notwithstanding which, some inequality amongst them 
allowed by Petavius and others, as this God and that person 137 
However, no necessity of any more inequality and subordina- 
tion in the Platonic, than in the Christian trinity ; they being but 
infinite goodness, and infinite wisdom, and infinite active love, 
and power substantial. Another hypothesis of some Piatonists 
hinted by St. Austin out of Porphyry, which makes the third 
hypostasis a middle betwixt the first and second; and implies 
not so much a gradation, as a circulation in the trinity .- 142 
As for the Platonists supposing their three hypostases (though 
one entire Divinity) to have their distinct singular essences, 
without which they conceive they could be nothing but three 
names; the Platonic Christian would make this apology, that 
the orthodox fathers themselves were generally of this persua- 
sion, that the essence of the Godhead, wherein all the three per- 
sons agree, not one singular, but only one common or universal 
essence. Their distinction to this purpose, betwixt οὐσία and 
ὑπόστασις" that the former was common or generical, the latter 
singular or individual. Theodoret, Basil, and many others. 
Petavius’s acknowledgment, that the Greeks universally agreed 
therein - + . + © © e« © « «© «© 6 . 4143 
The opinion of Gregory Nyssen, Cyri!, Damascen, and others, 
that the persons of the Trinity no otherways one, than as three 
individuals under the same species, or as three men agree in the 
same common humanity. These the chief assertors of an abso- 
lute, independent, and unsubordinate coequality. This the only 
fault that St. Cyril finds in the Platonists, that they did not after 
such a consubstantiality. Whereas this trinity, Tritheism; 
the three persons thereof being no more one God than three 
men are one man; however this certain, that these fathers did 
not suppose the three hypostases of the Trinity to have all the 
same singular essence. Another extreme, that sprung up after- 
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wards in the room of the former Tritheism, and owned by no 
other authority than of a Lateran council - + - + 146 

And that this sameness of singular essence was not asserted- 
by the Nicene fathers, and first opposers of Arius: first, clearly 
acknowledged by Petavius + - + + + + + «+ 180 

But this farther evident from hence; because the same ortho- 
dox fathers, who opposed Arianism, did also condemn Sabelli- 
anism ; which asserted, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, to be but 
one hypostasis, that is, to have but one and the same singular es- 
sence ; and consequently acknowledged no other trinity than of 
mamesor words . . + + *© « «© « «# « « 152 

It appeareth also from hence, because the word homoousious 
had never any other sense, than to signify the agreement of 
things numerically differing, in some common and general nature 
or essence. St. Basil, that the same thing is not homoousious, 
coessential, or consubstantial with itself; but always one thing 
with another. Τὸ ὁμοούσιον the same with συγγένεια in Plotinus. 
So also in Athanasius, he affirming the branches to be homoou- 
sious and congenerous with the root. Besides which, ὁμογενὴς, 
ὁμοειδὴς, and ὁμοφνὴς, used by Athanasius and others as syno- 
nymous with ὁμοούσιος. None of which words signify an in- 
dentity of singular essence, but general or universal only. The 
council of Chalcedon, that our Saviour Christ, as to his humani- 
ty, was homoousious or consubstantial with us men. Thus does 
Athanasius deny the Son or Word, as such, to be homoousious 
or consubstantial with creatures; as also he affirmeth men to be 
consubstantial and coessential with his Father Ὁ . . 162 

Moreover, the sense of the Nicene fathers, in their consubstan- 
tiality, may more fully appear from the doctrine of Arius op- 
posed by them; which made the Son a creature, and therefore 
(as Athanastus writeth) ἑτερούσιου or ἀλλατριούσιος, of ἃ differ- 
ent essence or substance from the Father. Proved clearly from 
Athanasius, that by the consubstantiality of the Word was meant 
no more, than its being not a creature or uncreated - + 155 

Farther proof, out of Athanasius, that by consubstantiality is 
‘not meant a sameness of singular, but only of general essence. 
As also out of St. Austin -- + + © © © © +» + 189 

Lastly, that the homoousian fathers did not assert against 
Arius, a sameness of singular essence, evident from their dis- 
claiming those two other words, ταυτοούσιον, and μονοούσιον (as 
having a Sabellian sense in them), the former by Epiphanius, 
the latter by Athanasius. So that they, who asserted the Son to 
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be homoousious, consubstantial with the Father, denied him to 
be monoousious, or tautoousious, that is, to have the same sin- 
-gularessence - + + »© «© ¢ « «© » res |; | 

From all these considerations, concluded by the Platonic 
Christian, that as the genuine trinity of Plato agreed with that 
of the orthodox Christians, in being not heteroousian, but ho- 
moousian, coessential or consubstantial; not made up of God 
and.creature, but all homogeneal of uncreated, or creator: so did 
the Trinity of the first orthodox Anti-Arians herein agree with 
the Platonic trinity, that it was not monoousian, or tautoousian, 
one and the same singular essence, under three names or no- 
tions only; but really three hypostases or persons + - 166 

Nevertheless, here remaineth a question to be answered ; 
whether Athanasius, the Nicene fathers, and all the first Anti- 
Arians, did therefore assert the same thing with Greg. Nyssen, 
Cyril, and others, that the three persons in the Trinity were but 
three co-ordinate individuals, under the same species, ‘having 
only a specific unity or identity (besides consent of will); or 
that they all agree in the uncreated Nature only. This grossly 
asserted in the Dialogues of the Trinity, vulgarly imputed to 
Athanasius, and to that purpose also, that three men are not 
three men, but only then when they dissent from one another in 
will and opinion. But these Dialogues pseudepigraphous. Never- 
theless to be granted, that Athanasius himself, in that book of 
the Common Essence of the Persons, seems to lay something too 
much stress upon this common nature, essence, or substance, of 
the three persons, as to the. making of them all but one God. 
However, it is certain, he does not there rely upon that alone; 
and elsewhere acknowledgeth it to be insufficient. The true 
reason why Athanasius laid so great a stress upon the Homoou- 
siotes, not becuse this alone would make them one God, but 
because they could not possibly be one God without it: For if 
the Father be uncreated, and the Son a creature, then can they 
net both be one God. Several passages of Athanasius cited to 
this purpose. Those expressions in him of one Godhead, and 
the sameness of the Godhead, and one essence or substance in 
the Trinity, not so to be understood, as if the three persons were 
but several names, notions, or modes of one thing - - 167 

Wherefore though Athanasius lay his foundation in this εἰδικὴ 
évornc, common specific unity of the persons (which is their 
consubstantiality), in order to their being one God; yet does 
he superadd other considerations also thereunto. As first of all 
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this, that they are not three principles, but only one; the es- 
sence of the Father being the réot and fountain of the Son and 
Spirit; and the three hypostases, gathered together under one 
head. Where Athanasius implies, that, were they perfectly co-or- 

dinate and independent, they would not be one but three gods 174 
' In the next place, he farther addeth, that these three hypos- 
tases are not three separated disjoined things, but indivisibly 
united ; as the splendour is indivisible from the sun, and wisdom 
from him that is wise. That neither of these persons could be 
without the other; nor any thing come between them: they so 
immediately conjoined together, as that there is a kind of συνέ- 
xeta, Or continuity betwixt them Ὁ + + + + + + 176 

Thirdly, Athanasius goes yet higher; affirming these three 
hypostases not only to be indivisibly conjoined, but also to 
have a mutual inexistence in each other. ‘his afterwards called - 
an Emperichoresis. That of our Saviour, “I am of the Father, 
and the Father in me,” therefore quarrelled at by the Arians, 
because they conceived of things incorporeal after a corporeal 


_ manner. That the Godhead of the Son is the Godhead of the 


Father; and the Father exercises a providence over all, in the 
Son - ὃ . oe ° coe 7 Ὁ . . ° . 178 
Lastly, Athanasius also, in sundry places, supposes the three 
Divine hypostases to make up one entire Divinity; as the foun- 
tain and the stream make up one entire river; the root, stock, 
and branches, one entire tree. Accordingly the word homoou- 
sios used by Athanasius, in a farther sense, not only to signify 
things agreeing in one common and general essence, Lut 
also such as essentially concur to the making up of one entire 
thing. That the three hypostases do outwardly, or ad extra, 
produce all, μίαν ἐνέργειαν, one and the self-same action ;— 
the Father by the Word, in the Holy Spirit, doing all things, 
That all this doctrine of Athanasius.would have been readily as- 
sented to by Plato and his genuine followers. The Platonic 
Christian therefore concludeth, that there is no such real differ- 
ence betwixt the genuine Platonic trinity, and that of the first 
orthodox Anti-Arian fathers, as some conceive. From which 
notwithstanding that tritheistic trinity, of St. Greg. Nyssen, Cy- 
ril, and others, of three co-ordinate individuals under the same 
species (as three men), seems to have beena deviation - 181 
Hitherto the Platonic Christians’ apology, for.the genuine Pla- - 
tonic Trinity; or endeavour to reconcile it with the doctrine of © 
the ancient church: where nothing is asserted by ourselves, but 
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all submitted to the judgment of the learned in these matters. 
And whatsoever in Plato’s trinity shall be found discrepant from 
the sense. of the first orthodox Anti-Atian fathers, utterly dijs- 
claimed by us. Athanasius a great instrument of Divine Provi- 
dence, for preserving the Christian chureb from lapsing into a 
kind of paganic and idolatrous Christianity - - + + 188 

The reason of this apology, for the genuine Platonic trinity ; 
because it is against the interest of Christianity that this should 
be made more discrepant from the Christians than indeed it is. 
Moreover certain, that this genuine Platonic trinity was Anti- 
Arian; or rather the Arian Anti-Platonic. Wherefore Socrates 
wondered, that Georgius and Timotheus presbyters should ad- 
here to the Arian faction; when one of them was accounted 
much a Platonist, the other an Origenist - + «© + + 184 

Furthermore, Platonic Pagans, after Christianity, highly ap- 
proved of the beginning of St. John's Gospel concerning the Lo- 
gos, as exactly agreeing with their Platonic doctrine. Thus 
Amelius in Eusebius, and others. A Platonist in St. Austin, 
that it deserved to be writ in golden letters, and set up in some 
eminent places in every Christian church. But that, which is 
most of all considerable, to justify this apology, the generality 
of Christian fathers, before and after the Nicene council, looked 
upon this Platonic trinity, if not as really the same thing with the 
Christian, yet as approaching so near thereunto, that it differed 
chiefly in circumstances, or manner of expression. Thus Jus- 
tin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, St. Cyprian, or the 
author of the book De Spiritu Sancto, Eusebius Cesariensis, 
and, which is most of all to the purpose, Athanasius himself, 
he giving a signal testimony thereunto. To which may be added 
St. Austin and Theodoret. St. Cyril, though blaming the Pla- 
tonic subordination (himself supposing the Trinity to be three 
co-ordinate individuals under the same specific nature of the 
Godhead), yet acknowledges, that Plato was not altogether igno- 
rant of the truth, &c. But that Plato’s subordination of his se- 
cond hypostasis to thie first, was not (as the Arian) of a creature 
to the Creator; already made unquestionably evident - 185 

Wherefore a wonderful providence of Almighty God here to 
be taken notice of; that this doctrine, of a trinity of Divine hy- 
postases, should be entertained in the Pagan world before Christ- 
ianity, as it were to prepare a way for the reception of it 
amongst the learned. Which the junior Platonists were so sen- 
sible of, that besides their other adulterations of the Platonic 
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trinity before mentioned (for the countenancing of their Poly- 
theism and idolatry), they at length innovated and altered the 
whole cabala, now no longer acknowledging a trinity, but at 
least a quaternity of Divine hypostases ; namely, before and be- 
sides the Trinity, another hypostasis superior thereunto, and 
standing alone by itself. This first started by Jamblichus, car- 
ried on by Proclus, taken notice of by St. Cyril: besides which, 
Proclus also added other fantastic trinities of his own - 193 

Another advantage of this Platonic trinity, extending to the 
present time; perhaps not unintended also by Divine Providence 
to abate the confidence of those conceited wits, who so boldly de- 
cried the Trinity for nonsense, absolute contradiction to reason, 
and impossibility, when they shall find, that the best and freest 
wits amongst the Pagans, though baving no Scripture revelation 
to impose upon them, were vet fond of this hypothesis - 197 

And now it sufficiently appears, that the ancient Platonists 
and Pythagoreans were not to be taxed for Polytheists and idol- 
aters, in giving religious worship to their three Divine hypostases. 
One grand design of Christianity, to free the world from idol- 
atry and creature-worship: and this the reason why the ancient 
‘fathers so zealously opposed Arianism, because it thwarted that 
design, it paganizing and idolatrizing that which was intended 
for the unpaganizing of the world. One remarkable passage of 
Athanasius to this purpose - - + + + «© « °« «+ 198 

Where first observable, that Athanasius expressly affirmeth 
the Pagans to have worshipped only one uncreated and many 
created gods, Thus Greg. Naz. that there was but one Divinity 
amongst the Pagans also. And Irenzus, that they attributed 
the first place of the Deity to one supreme God, the Maker of 
this universe. And, secondly, that to Athanasius, and all those 
other fathers who charged the Arians with idolatry, this was 
supposed not to consist in worshipping many independent and 
self-existent gods, but in giving religious worship to creatures : 
as the Arians gave a religious worship to the Son or Word, sup. 
posed by themselves to be buta creature - + + + 201. 

But if Arians guilty of Polytheism or idolatry, for bestowing 
religious worship upon the Son or Word, as a creature (though 
the chief of creatures, and that by which all others were made), 
much more they guilty hereof, who religiously worshipped other 
inferior beings. Athanasius; that no creature the object of re- 
ligious worship, and that the orthodox worshipped the Divinity 
in the humanity of our Saviour Christ. Nestorius branded 
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With the name of a man-worshipper. Some suppose that neces- 
sary to idolatry, which is impossible, to worship more than one, 
as omnipotent, or with mental latria - - + + * + 203 

And now have we sufficiently answered the objection against 
the naturality of the idea of a God, as including oneliness in 
it, from the pagan Polytheism. What farther here intended 
concerning the same (as a foundation for our defence of Christ- 
ianity) deferred, to make room for a confutation of all the athe- 
istic arguments. 


CHAP. V. — 


A particular confutation of all the atheistic grounds. 


Tue first atheistic argument; that there is no idea of God. 
That in answer to this, the idea of God hath been already de- 
clared; viz. a perfect understanding being, unmade, or self- 
existent from eternity, ‘and. the cause of all other things, in 
which nothing inconceivable nor contradictious. ‘That these 
confounded Atheists themselves, who deny that there is any 
idea of God at all, must notwithstanding, of necessity, suppose 
the contrary; because otherwise, denying his existence, they 
should deny the existence of nothing. And that they agree 
also with Theists in the same idea; the one denying the exist- 
ence of that which the other asserteth, that an understanding 
nature is the original of all things. This idea of God, as con- 
taining oneliness and singularity in it, not only largely de 
fended and made good against that objection from the pagan 
Polytheism; but also proved, that the generality of mankind have 
a natural prolepsis or anticipation in their minds concerning the 
real and actual existence of such a being. Atheists but mon- 
sters, and anomalies of mankind. This a sufficient confutation 
of the first atheistic argument +. - + + - + «+ 209 

Nevertheless, that Atheists may not pretend any of their 
strength to be concealed, all their particular exceptions against 
the idea of God here declared, being five. Their first excep. 
tion, that we can have no idea nor thought of any thing not 
subject to sense; much less any evidence of the existence 
thereof. The answer, First, that whereas the Atheists suppose 
sense to be the only knowledge, or at least original knowledge; 
sense, as such, is not knowledge, or understanding ; because if 
it were, then every one that sees light and colours, or feels heat 
and cold, would understand light and colqurs, heat and cold. 
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Plainly proved also from that atomic philosophy (which the 
Epicurean Atheists so much pretend to), that there is a higher 
faculty of the soul, which judges of sense, detects the phantas- 
try thereof, resolves sensible things into intelligible principles, 
&c. No passion able to make a judgment, either of itself, or 
of other things. The confounded Democritus himself some- 
times acknowledged sense to be but seeming and phantasy, and 
not to reach to the absolute truth and reality of things. He 
therefore exploded qualities out-of the rank of entities, because 
unintelligible; concluding them to be but our own phantasms. 
Undeniably evident, that we have ideas, notions, and thoughts, 
of many. things, that never were in sense, and whereof we have 
no genuine phantasms. Atheists attend not to their own cogita- 
tions. That opinion, that there is nothing in the understand- 
ing which was not before in sense, false and atheistical. Men 
having a notion of a perfect understanding being, the cause of 
all things, as the object of their devotion; the Atheists, not- 
- withstanding, would here persuade them, that they have none, 
and that the thing is a nonentity, merely because they have no 
sensible idea or phantasm thereof. And so may they as well 
prove, not only reason and understanding, appetite and volition, 
to be nonentities, but-also fancy and sense itself; neither of 
these falling under sense, but only the objects of them. Were 
God indeed corporeal, as some mistaken Fheists suppose, yet his 
essence chiefly consisting in mind and understanding, this of-him 
could not possibly be subject to sense. But that there is also sub- 
stance incorporeal, which therefore in its own nature is insensible, 
and that the Deity is such will be elsewhere demonstrated 211 
Though. the evidence of singular bodies existing, depend 
upon the information of sense, yet the certainty of this very 
evidence, not from sense alone, but a complication of reason 
and understanding with it. Sense fantastical, not reaching to 
the absolute truth of things; and obnoxious:to delusion. Our 
own imaginations taken for sensations and realities in sleep, . 
and by melancholized persons when awake. Atomic Atheists 
themselyes assert the existence of such things as they have no 
sense of ; atoms, membranes, or exuvious images of bodies, nay, 
incorporeal space.. If the existence of nothing to be acknow- 
ledged which falls not under sense, then not the existence of 
soul and mind. God the great mind that rules the whole unis — 
verse ; whence our imperfect minds derived. The existence of . 
that God, whom no eye'can see, demonstrated by reason from 
hiseffects. -. + + + "+ + 8 © © 6 2 + + 316 
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The second atheistic pretence against thé idea of God and 
his existence, from Theists’ own acknowledging him to be in- 
-comprehensible ; from whence they infer him to be a nonentity. 
Here perhaps it may be granted, in a right sense, that ‘whatso- 
ever is altogether inconceivable, is either ih itself, or at least to - 
us, nothing. How that of Protagoras, that every man is the 
measure of all things to himself, in his sense false. Whatsoever 
any man’s shallow understanding cannot clearly comprehend, 
not therefore to be presently expunged out of the catalogue of 
beings. Nevertheless, according to Aristotle, the soul and 
mind in a manner all things. This a crystalline globe, or no- 
tional world, that hath some image in it of whatsoever is con- 
tained.in the real globe of being - + + + + © «+ 218 

But. this absolutely false; that ‘whatsoever cannot be fully 
comprehended by us, is therefore utterly inconceivable. and 
consequently nothing. For we cannot fully comprehend our- 
selves, nor have such an adequate conception of any substance, 
as perfectly to master and conquer the same. That of the Scep- 
tics so far true, that there is some something incomprehensible 
in the essence of every thing, even of body itself. Truth big- 
ger than our minds. Proper to God Almighty (who alone is 
wise) perfectly to comprehend the essences of all things. But 
it follows not from hence, that therefore we have no idea nor 
conception at all of any thing. We may have a notion or idea 
of a perfect being, though we cannot fully comprehend the 
same by our imperfect minds; as we may see and touch a 
mountain, though we cannot enclasp it all round within our 
arms. This therefore a false theorem of the Atheists, that 
whatsoever cannot be fully comprehended by men’s imperfect 
understandings, is an absolute nonentity + - + + 5. 219 

. Though God more incomprehensible than other things, be- 
cause of his transcendent perfection, yet hath he also more of 
conceptibility: as the sun, dazzling our sight, yet hath more of 
visibility also than any other object. The dark incomprehen- 
sibility of the Deity, like the azure obscurity of the transparent 
ether, not any thing absolutely in itself, but only relative to us 221 

This incomprehensibility of the Deity, so far from being an 
argument against its existence, that certain, on the contrary, 
were there nothing incomprehensible to our imperfect minds, 
there could be no God. Every thing apprehended by some in- 
ternal congruity. The scantness and imperfection of our nar- 
row understandings must needs make ‘them asymmetral or in- 
commensurate to what absolutely perfect. - --°- + 293 
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Nature itself intimates, that there is something vastly bigger 
than our mind and thoughts, by those passions implanted in us, 
of devout veneration, adoration, and admiration, with ecstasy 
and pleasing horror. That of the Deity, which: cannot. enter 
into the narrow vessels of our minds, must be otherwise appre- 
hended, by their being plunged into it, or swallowed up, and 
lost in it. We have a notion or conception of a perfect being, — 
theugh we cannot fully comprehend the same; because our- 
selves being imperfect, must needs be incommensurate there- - 
unto. Thus no reason at all, in the second atheistic pretence, 
against the idea of God and his existence; ftom his confessed 
incomprehensibility er > 

' ‘Fhe third follows, That infinity, supposed to be essential to 
the Deity, 15. ἃ thing perfectly inconceivable, and therefore an 
impossibility and nonentity. Some passages of a modern writer 
to this purpose. The meaning of them, that there is nothing 
of philosophic truth in the idea or attributes of God, nor any 
other sense in the words, than only to signify the veheration and 
astonishment of men’s own minds. That the word infinite sig. 
nifies nothing in the thing itself so called, but only: the inability 
of our understandings, and admiration. And since God, by 
Theists, is denied to be finite, but cannot be infinite, therefore 
an inconceivable nothing. ‘Thus another learried well-willer to 
Atheism. That we have no idea of infinite, and therefore riot of 
God. Which, in the language of Atheists, all one as to say, 
that he is a nonentity coe τ 7 7 

Answer. This argument, that there can be nothing infinite, 
_ and therefore no God, proper to the modern and neoteric Athe- 
ists only; but repugnant to the sense of the-ancients. Anaxi- 
mander’s ἄπειρον, infinite matter,—though Melissus’s“ Awstpoy, 
the true Deity.—Formerly both Theists and Atheists agreed in 
this ; that-there must be something or other infinite, either an 
infinite mind, or infinite matter. The ancient Atheists also as- 
serted a nutnerical infinity of worlds. Thus do Atheists confute 
or contradict Atheists . + © © +: 2 4 © © 225 

- That the modern Atheists do no less: contradict plain reason 
also, and their very selves, than they do their predecessors, when 
‘they would disprove a God from -hence, because there can be 
nothing infinite. For, first, certain, that there was something or 
other infinite in duration, or eternal without beginning ; ; be- 
cause, if. there had been once nothing, there could never have 
been any thing. Bat ‘Hardly any Atheists can be so sottish, as 
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in good earnest to think there was once nothing at all, but af- 
terwards senseless matter happened to be. Notorious impudence 
in them, who assert the eternity of matter, to make this an argu- 
ment against the existence of a God; because infinite duration 
without beginning an impossibility - - + + + + 227 

A concession to the Atheists of these two things; that we 
neither have a phantasm of any infinite, because there was never 
any in sense; and that infinity is not fully comprehensible by 
finite understandings neither. But since, mathematically cer- 
tain, that there was something infinite in duration, demon- 
strated from hence, against Atheists, that there is something 
really existing, which we have neither any phantasm of, nor yet 
can folly comprehend in our minds - - + + + + 228 

Farther granted, that as for infinity of number, magnitude, 
and time, without beginning ; as we have no phantasm nor full 
comprehension of them, so have we neither any intelligible idea, 
notion, or conception: from whence it may be concluded, that 
they are nonentities. Number infinite in Aristotle, only in a 
negative sense, because we can never come fo an end thereof by 
addition. For which very reason also there cannot possibly be 
any number positively infinite, since one or more may always 
be added. No magnitude so great neither, but that a greater 
may be supposed. By infinite space, to be understood nothing 
bat a possibility of more and more body, farther and farther infi- 
nitely, by Divine power; or-that the world could never be made 
so great, as that God was not able to make it still greater. This 
potential infinity, or indefinity of body, seems to be mistaken for 
an actual infinity of space. Lastly, no infinity of time past, be- 
cause then there must needs be time past which never was present. 
An argument of a modern writer. Reason therefore concludes, 
neither world nor time to have been infinite in past duration 228 

Here will the Atheist think he has got a great advantage for 
disproving the existence of a God; they, who thus take away 
the eternity of the world, taking away also the eternity of a God. 
As if God could not be eternal otherwise than by a successive 
flux of infinite time. But we say, that this affordeth a demon- 
stration of a God; because, since both the world and time had 
a beginning, there must of necessity be something whose dura-* 
tion is not successive ; but permanent, which was the creator 
of them both. Wherefore the Atheists can here only make 
grimaces, and quibble upon nunc-stans; as if this standing. 
eternity of the Deity was nothing but a pitiful moment of time 
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standing still’; and as if all duration: must needs be the same 
with ours, δ, «© + + + Ὁ ee er ee . 981 
Convladed, ‘that infinite:and eternal ave not:words:which sig- 
nify nothing inthe thing itself, but only the idle progress: of: our: 
minds, or our own .ignoranee, stupid astonishment, and venera- 
tivn:::not mere attributes of honour and! compliment, but at- 
tributes: belonging:.to the: Deity (und: that alone), of the most! 
_ philosophies trath. ..Anad: though we have ro adequate compre- 
hension thereof, "γαῖ .must we have some. notion of that which 
‘we can: demonstrate to belong to something. «+ =. ~ .232. 
But the thing, which the Atheists principally quarrel with, .is 
infinke power, or omnipotence ; which they pretend also to be. 
utterly incenceivable, and impossible, and a-name of nothing: 
Where indeed: our: modern Atheists have. the joint: suffrage οὗ 
the ancients also, .who concerned .themselves in: sothing more, 
thar disproving. onmipotence, or infinite power... «. +. 234 
This: ommipotence either wilfully ‘or ignorantly misrepresented’ 
by Atheists,.as.if it- were aipower of doing things contradictious.. 
An ireny of a modern: Atheist, that-God could ‘turn @: tree.into 
a syllogism. The:absurd doctrine of:Cartesius, that God-could 
have made {wiee two not’ to. have been four, or: the: three angles 
of a tridhale not te Have been equal to two right. ‘This to make 
one attribute of the Deity devour and destroy anotlier; infinite 
will ind power, infinite understanding:and wisdom. To suppose 
God to understand and be wise: only by will, realty to'give him 
no understanding at all. God not so omnipotent'as-that he can 
destroy the intelligible natures of things; which wefe to‘ baffle 
and‘ befool his own wisdom. Infinite power that Which cati do 
all that is possible; that is, conceivable, or implies no contra: 
diction. The very: essetice of possibility, coiceptibility. And 
thus all the ancient THeists. Absurd'for Atheists ‘to say, that a 
power of doing’ nothing but what is conceivable’ is ineonceiv- 
able. . 2 2 ew ww ew eg ot DY 
But because Atheists look upon infidity'as-such a nrornio, we 
shall take off the vizard from it: by declarit; that! it is‘really 
_ nothing else but perfection. Infinite understanding and ‘know- 
ledge; perfect: understanding without atly.defect, and the know- 
ledpd of all‘things knowable. Infinite power, perfect power, of 
a power of doing all-things possible. Infinite duration, perfec: 
tion.of. essence. Because infinity, perfection; therefore πὸ: 
thing, which includeth any thing of imperfeétion in the essetice 
of it,.can be tealy- and propérly ‘infinite; as nudiber, niagtiitude,; 
VOL. IV. 21 
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and time: ‘all which can but counterfeit infinity. Nothing one . 
way infinite which is not so every. way, or a perfect being 237. 
Now, that we have an idea of perfection, plain from that of 
imperfection. Perfection first in order of nature, as the rule and- 
measure. This not the want of imperfection, but imperfection 
the want of perfection. A scale or ladder of perfections in 
nature, perceived by means of that idea which we have of 8. 
being absolutely perfect, the measure of them. Without which 
we could not take notice of imperfection in the most perfect of | 
all those things which we ever had sense of. Boetbius; that: 
whatsoever is imperfect in any kind, implies something in that 
hind perfect from whence it was derived. And that the nature’ 
of things took not beginnjng from any thing incomplete and 
imperfect; but descended downward, from what was absolutely 
perfect, by steps and degrees, lower and lower + + + 238 
Wherefore, since infinite the same with perfect, we having a 
notion of the latter must needs have of the former. And though 
the word infinite be negative, yet is the sense positive. Finite 
the negation of infinite, as which, in order of nature, is before 
it; and not infinite of finite. However, in things incapable of 
true infinity; infinity, being here a mere imaginary thing and 
nonentity, can be only conceived by the negation of finite, as 
‘ nothing is by the negation of something. An infinite being 
nothing but a perfect being, such as never was not, and could 
produce all things possible, or conceivable - + » + 239 
. The fourth atheistic pretence against the idea of God; that 
it is an arbitrarious compilement of contradictious notions. 
Where first we deny not, but that as some religionists extend 
the Divine power to things contradictious, so may other 
compound contradictions together in the nature of the Deity, 
But it does not follow from thence that theology itself is there- 
fore contradictious, no more than that philosophy is so be- 
cause.some philosophers also hold contradictious things; or 
that nothing is absolutely true, neither in divinity nor philoso- 
phy, but all seeming and fantastical; according to the Prota. 
gorean doctrine + + - ὁ oe © © 2 © © 240 
_ But though it be true, that whatsoever really implies a com 
tradiction is a nonentity; yet is this rule obnoxious to much 
abuse, when whatsoever men’s shallow understandings cannot 
reach to, is therefore presently cried down by them, as an. im- 
possibility, or nothing. As when the Atheists and Materialists 
explode incorporeal substance upon this pretence; or make it 
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énly an attribute of honour, expressing the ‘veneration of men’s 
minds, but signifying nothing in nature, nor having any philo- 
sophic truth. But the Atheists’ true meaning in this objection,: 
and what kind of contradictions they are which they impute to. 
all theology, may appear from a passage οἵ ἃ modern writer, 
namely, such as these: when God is said to perceive sensible 
things, and yet to have no organs of sense; as also to under- 
stand, and yet to have no brains. The undisguised meaning of 
the writer, that religion is not philosophy, but law, and all mere 
arbitrary constitution; nor.God a subject of philosophy, as. all 
real things are; he being no true inhabitant of the world or hea- 
ven, but only of men’s brains and fancies; and his attributes 
signifying neither true nor false, nor any thing in nature, but 
only men’s reverence and devotion towards what they fear. And 
80 may. any thing be said of God, no matter what, so it be 
agreeable to civil law. But when men mistake attributes of 
honour for attributes of philosophic truth; that is, when they 
will suppose such a thing as a God really to exist; then is all 
absurd nonsense and contradiction. God's understanding with- 
out brains no contradiction - + «© - «© + + «+ 242. 
Certain, that no simple idea, as of a triangle, οὐ ἃ square, 
can be contradictious to itself; much less can the idea of ἃ 
perfect being, the most simple of all. This indeed pregnant of 
many attributes, which, if contradictious, would render the 
whole a nonentity; but all the genuine attributes of the Deity 
as demonstrable of a perfect being as the properties of a tri- 
angle or a square; and therefore can neither be contradictious 
toit,norone another - - + © + + © + «© « 246 
Nay, the genuine attributes of the Deity not only not con- 
tradictious, but also all necessarily connected together . ib. 
In truth all the attributes of the Deity, but so many partial 
and inadequate conceptions of one and the same perfect being, 
taken into our minds as it were by piece-meal . .- - 247 
- The idea of God: neither fictitious nor factitious. Nothing: 
arbitrarious in it; but a most natural and simple idea, to which. 
not the least can be added, nor any thing detracted from -it. 
Nevertheless may there be different apprehensions concerning. 
God ; every one that hath a nation of a perfect being, not un- 
derstanding all that belongeth to it; no more than of a triangle, 
‘orofasphere + + " ΕΞ ΞΞΕΕΙΣ 
. Concluded therefore, that the attributes of God no con- 
founded nonsense of religiously-astonished minds, Ituddling up 
212 
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together all imaginable attributes of honour, courtship, and 
compliment; but the attributes of necessary philosophic truth; 
and such as do not only speak the devotion of men’s hearts, but 
also declare the real nature ef the thing. . Here the wit of ἃ 
modern atheistic writer ill placed. (Though no dowbt bat some, 
either out of superstition or ignorance, may attribute ‘such 
things to the Deity as are incongruous to its nature.) ‘Thus the 
fourth atheistic pretence against the idea of God confuted 248 

In the next place, the Atheists think themselves concerned 
to give an aceount of this unquestionable phenomenon ; the ge- 
neral persuasion of the existence of a God in the minds of men, - 
and their propensity to religion ; whence this should come if 
there were no real object for it in nature. And this they would 
do by imputing it, partly to the confounded nonsense of asto- ὁ 
nished minds, and partly to the imposture of politicians. Or 
else to these three things ; to men’s fear; and to their ignorance 
of causes; and te the fiction of law-makers and. civil sove- 
reigns ° ° ο ° e 2 ὁ e . . ° ° . - 250 
In the first of these atheistic origins of religion; That man- 
_kind, by reason of their natural imbecility, are in continual so- 
icitude and fear concerning future events, and their good and 
evil fortune. And this passion of fear raises, up in them, for an 
object to itself, a most affrightful phantasm; of an invisible | 
understanding being, omnipotent, &c. They afterwards stand- 
ing in awe of this their own imagination, and tremblingly wor- 
shipping the creature of their own fear and fancy + + ib 

The'second atheistic origin of Theism and religion; That men 
having a natural curiosity to inquire into the causes of things, 
wheresoever they can discover no visible and natural causes, are 
prone to feign causes invisible and supernatural. As Anaxago- 
ras said, never to have betaken himself to a God; but only when 
he was at a loss for necessary material causes. Wherefore no — 
wonder, if the generality of mankind, being ignorant of the 
causes of all or most things, have betaken themselves te a God, 
as to a refuge and sanctuary for their ignorance - + - 25k 

These two accounts of the phenomenon of religion; from 
men’s fear and solicitade, and from their ignorance of causes 
and curiosity, joined together by a modern writer. As if the 
Deity were but a mormo or bugbear, raised up by men’s fear, ip 
the darkness of their ignorance of causes. The opinion of other 
ghosts and spirits also deduced from the same original. Men's 
taking things casual for prognostica, and being so addicted: 
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tp omens, portents, prophecies, &c.-from a fantastic and timo- 
rous supposition, that the things of this world are not disposed 
of by nature, but by some understanding person - + + 252 
But lest these two accounts of the phenomenon of religion 
should prove insufficient, the Atheists superadd a third, im- 
pating it also to the fiction and imposture of civil sovereigns ; 
who, perceiving an advantage to be made from hence, for the 
better keeping men in subjection, have thereupon dexterously 
laid hold of men’s fear and ignorance; and cherished those 
seeds of-religion in them, from the infirmities of their nature: . 
confirming their belief of ghosts and spirits, miracles, prodigies, 
and oracles, by tales, publicly allowed and recommended. And 
that religion might be every way obnoxious to their designs, 
have persuaded the people, that themselves were but the inter- 
preters of the gods, from whom they received their laws. Re- 
ligion an engine of state; to keep men busily employed ; enter- 
tain their minds; render them tame arid gentle, apt for subjec- 
tion and society . - 2 © © 6 © «© » © + 253 
All this not the invention of modern Atheists. But an old 
atheistic cabal; that the gods made by fear. Lucretius; that 
the causes of religion, terror of mind and darkness; aad that the 
empire of the gods owes all its being to men’s ignorance of 
causes; as also, that the opinions of ghosts proceeded from men’s © 
not knowing how to distinguish their dreams and other frightful 
fancies from sensations + + «© «© «© «© «© «+ «© 9384 
An old atheistic surmise also; that religion a political inven- 
tion. Thus.Cicero; the Atheists in Plato, that the gods are 
not by nature, but by art and laws only. Critias, one of the 
thirty tyrants of Athens, his poem to this purpose + + 256 
That the folly and falseness of these three atheistic pretences, 
for the origin of. religion, will be fully manifested. First, us to 
that of ‘fear and fancy. ‘Such an excess of fear, as makes any 
one constantly believe the existence of that for which no maa- 
ner. of ground, neither in sense nor reason, highly tending also 
to his own disquiet ; nothing less than distraction. Wherefore 
the generality of mankind here affirmed by Atheists, to be 
frighted out of their wits, and distempered in their brains; only 
a few of themselves, who have escaped this panic terror, ree 
maining sober, or in their right senses. The sobriety of Atheists 
noting but dull stupidity and dead incredulity; they believing 
only what they can see or feel . - - - 9 « 258 
_ True, that there is a religious fear consequent upon the be- 
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lief of a God; as also, that the sense of a Deity is ofteti 
awakened in men’s minds by their fears und dangers. ‘But re- 
ligion no creature of fear. None less solicitous about their 
good and evil fortune than the pious and virtuous; who place 
not their chief happiness in things alien, but only im the right 
ase of their own will, Whereas the good of Atheists wholly 
in things obnoxious to fortune. The timorous complexion of 
Atheists, from building all their politics and justice upon the 
foundation of fear ‘- + + + - - © © «© © «© 259 

- The Atheists’ grand error here; that the Deity, according to 
the general sense of mankind, nothing -but a terriculum, a for- 
midable, hurtful, and undesirable thing. Whereas men every 
where ἄρτος in that Divine attribute of goodness and benignity ib. 

᾿ Φϑονερὸν τὸ δαιμόνιον, in the worst sense, taken by none but 
a few Hl-natured men, painting out the Deity according to their 
own likeness. ‘This condemned by Aristotle -in the poets (he 
calling them therefore liars), by Plutarch in Herodotus, as 
spoken universally; -Plutareh himself: restraining the sense 
thereof to his evil principle. Plato’s ascribing the world to the 
Divine ‘goodness,. who therefore made all things most like 
himself. .The true meaning of this proverb; That the Deity 
affecteth to humble and abase the pride of men. . Lucretius’s 
hidden force, that hath, as it were, a spite to. all overswelling 
greatnesses, could be no other than the Deity.. Those amongst 
Christians, who make the worst representation of God, yet fancy 
him kind and gracious to themselves - + + «+ « . 260 

᾿ True, that religion often expressed by the fear of God. Fear 
prima mensura Dettatis, the first impression that religion makes 
upon men in this lapsed state.—But this not a fear of God, as 
mischievoys and hurtful, nor yet as a mere arbitrary being, but 
as just, and an impartial punisher of wickedness.: Lucretius’s 
acknowledging men’s fear of God to be. conjoined with a con- 
science of duty. A natural discrimination of good and evil, 
with a sense of an impartial justice presiding over the world, and 
both rewarding and punishing. The fear of God, as either a 
hurtful, or arbitrary and tyrannical being (which must needs. be 
joined with something of hatred), not religion, but superstition: 
Fear, faith, and love ; three steps and degrees of religion, to the 
son of Sirach. Faith better defined in Scripture than by any 
scholastics. .God such a being, as if he were not, nothing more 
to be wished for - -- - +. - «© « » © «© « «. 962 
- The reason why Atheists thus mistake the notion of God, as 
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ἃ thing only to be feared, and consequently hated ; from their 
own ill-nature and vice. The latter disposing them so much.ta 
think, -that there: is no difference of good and evil by nature, 
but only by law; which law, contrary to nature as restraint'to ᾿ 
liberty. -Hence their denying: all natural charity, and acknow- 
edging no benevolence or good-will but what arises. from im- 
becility, indigency, and fear. Their friendship at best no other 
than mercatura utilitatum. ‘Wherefore; if there were an omni- 
potent Deity, this (according to the atheistic hypethesis) could | 
not have so much as that spurious love or benevolence to any: 
thing, because standing in need of nothing, and devoid of fear. 
Thus Cotta in Cicero. . All this asserted also by a late pre- 
tender to politics; he adding thereunto, that God hath no other: 
right of commanding than his irresistible power; nor men any 
obligation to obey him but only from their imbecility and fear, 
er because-they cannot resist him. Thus do Atheists transform. 
the Deity into a monstrous shape; an omnipotent being that 
hath neither benevolence nor justice in him, This. indeed a’ 
miormo or bugbear . + + ee eet et 965 
. But as this a false representation of Theism, so the atheistic’ 
scene of things most uncomfortable, hopeless, and dismal, upon 
several accounts. True, that no spiteful designs in senseless 
atoms ; in which regard, Plutarch preferred even this atheistic 
hypothesis before that of an omnipotent mischievous being. 
However, no faith; nor hope neither; in senseless atoms. Epi-. 
curtis’s confession, that it was better to believe the fable of the ΄ 
gods,-than that material necessity of all things, asserted by the: 
other - atheistic physiologers before himself. . But he not at all. 
mending the matter by his supposed free will. The panic fear: 
of the Epicureans, of the frame of heaven's cracking, and this’ 
compilement of. atoms being dissolved into a chaos.’ Atheists’ 
running from. fear plunge themselves into: fear. Atheism, rather’ 
than Theism, from the imposture of fear, distrust, and disbelief: 
of:good. But vice afterwards. prevailing in them makes them: 
desire there should be no God > er ee 6ὐ 9. 4268: 
- Thus the Atheists, who derive: the origin of religion from’ 
fear, first put an ‘affrighful vizard ‘upon the Deity, and then’ 
conclude it to be but a mormo or bugbear, the creature of fear. 
and fancy. More likely-of the two, that the opinion of a God 
sprung from hope of good than fear of evil; but neither of these 
true, it owing its. being to the impostutfe of no passion, bat sup- : 
ported by the strongest and clearest reason. Nevertheless, a: 
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nataral prolepsis, or anticipation of a God also, ia: men's quads, 
preveating renson. This called. by Plate and: Arstotte, 8. τοί!» 
οὐμαί θη .. φ4Φ ἷσ ene ° *@: “8 e pie : 320 
- The second stheiatic. pretewce to solve the phenomenan of 
religion, from the ignorance of causes, and ‘men's innate: ce- 
Fiesity. (upon which account the Deity said by them to Βα: : πο» 
thing.but.ae asylum of i ignorance, or the sanctuary of .faols), 
next'to baconfated or er Oe Sn, ce τον πὸ. 97 
‘ -That the Atheists, both modern ‘and: ancient, - here‘commoaly 
complicate these two together, fear, and: ignorance of onuses; 
making Theism δα spawn of both; as: the fear of ebildran m 
the dark raises bugbears and spectres. Epicurus’s neason-why 
he took such great pains :in the study of physialogy; shat, by 
finding out the natural causes of things, he might free mea 
from the terrer:of-a God, that would otherwise assault :-$heir 
minds -« - <«- ? ᾿ 4... 5 © 6272 
The Atheists thus dabbling in physiology, end ‘Gindipg out 
material causes for some of those phenomena, which the ua- 
skilful vulgar solve only from a Deity; therefore :confident, 
that religion had no other original than . this :ignoranee of — 
cavees: as also, that mature, or matter, does all -things alone 
witheut:a God. But: we: shall make it:manifest, thet phos 
phy and the true knowledge of causes lead to ἃ Deity; :aad 
that, Atheism, fram ignorance: of- causes, and wast .of phile- 
sophy Φ Φ δ. 6;: Φ . 5 :6 ᾽φ' κι᾿ φι͵:Φ΄ ’'φ, ; 238 
For, first, no Atheist, who derives all from : senseless. rpatter, ° 
can possibly assign any cause of himself, his.own soul,ox:mind ; 
it. being impossible, that life and:sense ahould be naturally pro- 
duced from what. dead and: senselesas -or from seagpitades,. 
figurdsy sites, and motions.:i An atheistic olyjcetion; nothing to 
the purpose; that laugbing and crying thiags are mede sout of. 
not laughing..and eaying \pringiples: because these pesujt from 
the mechanism of the-body.” The Hylozoists never able meither. 
to pnoduce ;auimel.;sense. and: consciouagesa,, The Asheists,: 
supposing their own life and understanding, and all the wisdent. 
that is in the world, to .have sprung merely from senseless mat- 
tex,.and fortuitous motions; grossly ignoraat of cayses,:. The 


_ philosophy of ourselves, and true rnowledgeef the cause ef our. 
ib, 


own soul and mind, brings to: God » ee 
Again, Atheists ignorant. of the..cause. of motion, by whieh 

they suppose all things done ; this phenomenon being 20 ways 

solvable, according to their principles. First, undeniably cer- 
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tein,.thet motion: mot essential to all body or matter.aasuch,, ber 
cause then there could, beve, haem. no. mwadane system, Do 808, 
moon, earth, ὅζρ. all things being. copainually torn in. pieces, and 
_ nothing cohering. (Certaia also, thatdead and senseless, matter, 
such as that of. Anaximander, Democritus, :aud Epicurus, cannot 
maove itself spontaneously, by wailj og.appetite,, The Hylozoists 
farther .considered elsewhere. ».. Demeeritus. could, assign; no 
other,cavse.of motion than this, tbat one body, moved another 
from eternity infinitely; without.any first cause or mover, Thus - 
alsoa modern writer. To.assert.an infinite progress in. the cayses 
of motion, according to Aristotle, to.assign na cause thereof.at 
Epicurus, though an exploder of qualities, forced. here, ta 

ay to an occult quality of gravity. .Which,.as absurd in infinite 
space, and without any centre of rest; .s0 indeed nothing but to 
make.his own ignorance, and he knows not why,.to.be a cause, 
The τοίου οὗ body, from the activity of something ipcorporeal. 
Though. motion taken for translation be a mode of matter; yet 
as it is taken for the vis mevens, a mode or energy, of something 
that is incorporeal,and self-active. The.motion,.of the, whole 
corporeal universe originally. from the, Deity. .. Thus. the igno- 
rance.of.the cause. of. motion another greund of Atheism .« .276 | 

Thirdly, the Atheists also ignorant of the causeof-that grand 
phenomenon, the τὸ εὖ καὶ καλῶς, the segular and artificial.frame 
of the mundane system,—-and of.the. bodies of animals ;,togethey 
wit the harmony-ofall. They who boast they can give.causes 
of al] things without ἃ God, able to. give no canse of this, but 
enly, that it happened by chance so to he, This, either. to make 
the absence of ἃ cause (chance being but the absence of an ἰὼ» 
tendiag eause); or_their owa very ignorance. of. the cause, and 
they know not why,.to bea cause; or to make one contrary, the 
cause of another (confusion of order and harmony, chagce of - 
art. and skill): ar, lastly, te deny it to have any, equse ‘at all, 
singe they deny an intending.cause « += « + + + 279 

.;, But here the Atheists make several pretences for this their ig- 
norance, First, that the world is not so well made, but that it 
might hewe been, much better;.and many flaws to be found 
therein, whereas a Gad, or perfeet being, would have, bungled 
in nothing, but. have. made all things after the best manner. 
But thia.a bwelfth atheistic argumentation, and the copfutation 
thereof ta be expeeter afterward, Reason, why some modern, 
Theists give Atheists so much advantage here, as to acknow. 
ledge things be ill made; whilst the ancient pagan Theists stood. 
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their ground, and generously maintained, that mind being thé 
maker of all things, and not blind fortune or chance, nor arbi- 
trary will, and irrational human omnipotent; the τὸ βέλτιστον, 
that which is absolutely the best, in order to the good of the 
whole (so far as the necessity of things would admit), the mea- 
sure and rule of nature and Providence - + - + + 280 
' Again, the atomic and Epicurean Atheists pretend, that 
though many things serve for uses, yet it does not therefore fol- 
low, that they were made intentionally for those uses; because 
things that happen by chance may have uses consequent. Thus 
Lucretius, and the old atheistic philosophers before Aristotle, 
of the parts of the bodies of animals, and all other things. The 
answer, that when things consist of many parts,.all artificially 
proportioned together, with much curiosity, as for example, the 
eye; no man who considers the anatomy thereof, and its whole 
structure, can reasonably conclude, that it happened so to be 
made; and the use of seeing followed: but that it was made in- 
tentionally for the use of seeing. But to maintain, that not only. 
eyes happened to be 80. made, and the use‘of seeing followed, 
but also ears, and a mouth, and feet, and hands,- and all the 
éther parts organical and similar (without any of which the 
whole would be inept or useless), all their several uses, unintend- 
ed, following ; gross insensibility, and stupidity. Galen of the 
Use ofPartss +» + «© © ¢« «© e« «© «6 « e« «© 282 
‘ Democritus’s dotages ; countenanced also by Cartesius’s book 
of Meteors (first written with design to solve all those phe- 
nomena without a God), but unsuccessfully. Nevertheless we 
acknowledge, that God and nature do all things in the most 
frugal and compendious way; and that the-mechanic powers 
are taken in, so far as they will serviceably comply with the in- 
tellectual platform. But‘nature not mechanical and fortuitous 
only, but also vital and artificial; the Archeus of the whole: 
world © cf we ew φ« ee a”; sy 
- Again, Atheists farther. pretend, that.though it may well seem 
strange, that matter fortuitously moved, should, at the very first, 
fall into such a regularity and: ‘harmony as is now in the world; 
yet not at all strange, that atoms, moving from all eternity, and 
making all manner of combinations and contextures, and trying 
all experiments, should, after innumerable other inept and dis- 
congruous forms, at length fall into sucha system as this. They 
say therefore, that the earth, at first, brought forth divers mon- 
strous and irregular.shapes of animale; some wanting feet, some- 
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hands, some without a mouth, &c. to which the ancients added 
centaurs, scyllas, and chimeras; mixedly boviform and homini- 
form animals. Though Epicurus, ashamed to own these, would 
seem to exclude them, but without reason. But because we 
have now no such irregular shapes produced out of the earth, 
they say, that the reason is, because none could continue and 
propagate their kind by generation, but only such as happened 
to be fitly made. Thus Epicurus, and the Atheists before Aris- 
totle. They also add hereunto their infinite worlds; amongst 
which they pretend, not one out of a thousand, or of ten thou- 
sand, hath so much regula‘ity in it as this of ours. Lastly, they 
presage likewise, that this world of ours shall not always con- 
tinue such, but after awhile fall into confusion and disorder 
again; and then we may have centaurs, scyllas and chimeras, 
asbefore - + + + © © 2 «© © © © «© + 286 
- Nevertheless, because this universal and constant: regularity 
of things, for so many ages together, is so puzzling ; they would 
persuade us that the senseless atoms, playing and toying up and 
down from eternity, without any'care or thought, were at. 
length taught by the necesity of things, and driven to a kind of 
trade, or abit of artificialness and methodicalness - - 290 
To all which atheistic pretences replied, first, That’ this is 
an idle dream, or impudent forgery, that there was once an 
inept mundane system; and in this world of ours, all manner 
of irregular shapes of animals: not only because no tradition 
of any such thing; but also because no reason possibly to be 
given, why such should ‘not be produced out of the earth still, 
though they could not continue long: That also another athe: 
istic dream, that in-this world of ours, all will quickly fall into 
confusion and nonsense again. And as their infinite worlds an 
impossibility, so their assertion of the irregularity of the sup- 
posed other worlds well enough answered, by a contrary asser- 
tion; that were every planet a habitable earth, and every fixed 
star # sun, having all more or fewer such habitable planets mov- 
ing round about them, and noné of them. desert or uninhabited, 
there would not be found so much as one ridiculous or inept sys- 
tem amongst them all; the Divine act being infinite . 291 
- Again, that the fortuitous motions of senseless atoms should 
in length of time, grow artificial, and contract a habit, or trade 
of acting regularly, as if directed by perfect art and wisdom; 
this atheistic fanaticism.» Ὁ 5 «© «© «+s «© »© 9299 
No more possible, that dead and senseless matter, fortuitous- 
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ly moved, should at length be taught. and necesgilated by. itself 
te propuce this artificial system of the. world; than that ἃ dezen 
or, more persons, unskilled in music, and striking 1 the strings as 
it.happened, should af, length be taught and. peceppitated to. fall 
into exquisite harmopy, or that the letters in the writings of 
Plato and Aristotle, though having so much philosgphi¢ sense, 
should have been all scribbled at random,. More philosophy in 
the great volume of the world, than in all Aristotle’s and Plato’s 
works; and more of harmony than in any artificial composition 
of vocal music. That the Divine art and wisdom hath printed 
such a signature of itself upon the matter of the whole world, as 
fortune apd chance could never counterfeit - - + + 292 
. But, in the next place, the Atheists will for all this undertake 
to demonstrate, that things could not possibly be made by any 
intending cause, for ends and uses; as eyes for seeing, ears for 
hearing ; from hence, because things were all in order of time, 
as well as nature, before their uses. This argument seriously 
propounded by Lucretius in this manner; if eyes. were made for 
the use of seeing, then of necessity must seeing have been be- 
fore eyes: but, there was no seeing before eyes ; therefore could 
net eyes be made for the sake of seeing - + + g@ + 294. 
.. Evigent, that the logic of these Atheists differs from that of 
all other mortals; according to which the end for which any 
thing is designedly made, is only in intention first, but in execu- 
tion last. True, that men are commonly excited from experi- 
ence of things, and sense of their wants, to excogitate meaus 
and remedies ; but jt doth not therefore follow, that the Maker 
of, the world could not have a preventive knowledge of what. 
soever would be useful for anjmals, and so make them bodies in- 
tentionally for those uses, That argument ought to he thus 
framed ; whatsoever 1 ig maqde intentionally for any end, as the 
eye for {hat of seeing, that gud must needs be in the knowledge 
and intention of the maker, before the actual existence of . that 
which is made for it: byt there could be no knowledge of see- 
ing before there were eyes; therefore eyes could not be made in- 
tentionally for the sakeofseeing - + + + + + + 296 
_ This the true scope of the premised atheistic argument, how- 
ever disguised by them in the first propounding. The ground 
thereof, because they take it for granted, that all knowledge is 
derived from sense, or from the things known pre-existing with- 
out the knower. And here does Lucretius triumph. The com 
troversy therefore at last resolved into this; whether δ} knpw- 
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fedge be in its own nature junior to things : for if so, it must by 
granted, that the world could not be made by any. antecedent 
kaowledge. But this: afterwards fully: confuted ; and. proved, 
that Knowledge is not, in its own nature, eetypal; but archety- 
pal; and that knowledge. was older than the world, ‘and the 
Makerthereof . © ee ee wt ww ot ew 297 

But Atheists will except: against the proving οὕ ἃ God, from 
the regular and artificial frame of things; That it is unreasona- 
ble to think; thére.should be'no cause im nature for the common 
phenomenrioa thereof; but-a God thus introduced to solve them. 
Whieh also; to suppose the world bungled:-and betched up 
᾿ That nature is the cause of: natural things, which nature does 
not ‘intend, nor act for ends. Wherefore the.opinion of final cau- 
sality for things m nature bat an idolum specus. ‘Therefore 
rightly banished by Demoeritus.out of physiology .. + 208 

‘Phe answer: Two extremes kere to be avoided ;. one of the 
atomic Atheists, who derive 41} things from the fortuitous motion 
of senséless matter; another:of bigotical religionists, who. will 
have God to do all things himself immediately without any na- 
ture. The middle betwixt both, that there is not enly'a. me 
chanical and fortuitous but also an artificial nature, subservient 
to the Deity, as the mamuary opificer and drudging executioner 
thereof. True, that some philosophers have absurdly attributed 
their own properties, or animal idiopathies, to imanimate bodies. 
Nevertheless, this no idol of the cave, or den, to suppose the 
system of:the ‘world to -have béen‘ framed : by. an understanding 
being, ‘according to whose direction, nature, thougl not itself 
intending, acteth,  Balbus’s description -of: this-artificial nature 
in Cicero. : That ‘there could be no mind. in-us, were there none 
in: the universe: ‘That of Aristotle: true,, that there. is more of 
art.in some ‘things of: nature than iu any: thing made by men. 
Now the causes of artificiat things, as-a: house or.clock, cannot 
be declared‘ without intention. for ends. This excellently pur- 
sued by Aristotle. « No more can the things of nature be rightly 
understood, or the causes:of them fully-assigned, merely from 
matter and motion, withowt intentionor mind. They, who ba- 
nish final or mental:causality from: philosophy, look. upon the - 
things of natare with no other eyes. than.oxea and. horses. 
Some pitiful attempts of the ancient Atheist to:solve the phe- 
nomena:of animals without:mental. causality. - Democritus -and 
Epioeras so cautious, as never to pretend :to:give an:account of 
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the formation of the foetus. Aristotle’s judgment here to bé 
preferred before that of Democritus - - - - + + 300 
- But nothing more strange than that these Atheists should be 
justified in this their ignorance by professed Theists and Christ- 
ians; who atomizing likewise in their physiology, contend, 
that this whole mundane system resulted only. from the neces- 
sary and unguided motion of matter, either turned round in a 
‘vortex, or jumbled in a chaos, without the direction of any mind: 
These mechanic Theists more immodest than the atomic Athe- 
idts themselves; they supposing these their atoms, though for- 

tously moved, yet never to have produced any inept system, 
or incongruous forms; but from the very first, all along, to have 
ranged themselves so orderly, as that they could not have done 
it better had they been directed by a perfect mind. They 
quite take away the argument for a God, from the phenomena; 
and that artificial frame of things, leaving only some metaphy- 
sical arguments ; which, though never so good, yet by reason of 
their subtilty cannot do so much execution. The Atheists gra- 
tified to see the cause of Theism thus betrayed by its professed 
friends; and the grand argument for the same totally slurred 
~ by them 7 © © © © © © e 7 « ¢ ὁ 906 
As this great insensibility of mind, to Took upon the things 
of nature with no other eyes than brute animals do; so are 
there sundry phenomena, partly above the mechanic powers, 
and partly contrary to the same, which therefore can never be 
solved, without mental and final causality. As in animals, the 
‘motion of the diaphragma in respiration, the systole and dias- 
tole of the heart (being a muscular constriction and rejaxation): 
to which might be added others in the macrocosm; as the in- 
tersection of the planes of the equator and ecliptic; or the 
earth’s diurnal motion upon an axis not parallel with that of its 
annual. Cartesius’s confession, that, according to mechanic 
principles, these should continually come nearer and nearer to- 
gether; which since they have not done, final or mental cau- - 
sality here to be acknowledged, and because it was best it should 
be so. But the greatest phenomenon of this kind, the forma- 
tion and organization of animals; which these mechanists ne- 
ver able to give any account of. Of that posthumous piece of 
_ Cartesius, De la Formation du Foetus. +» + + « « $808 
_ 'Pretended, that to assign final causes, is to presume ourselves 
to be as wise as God Almighty, or to be privy to his counsels. 
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But the quéstiop, not-whether we can always reach to the ends: 
of God Almighty, or know what is absolutely best in every 
case, and accordingly conclude things therefore to be so; but. 
whether any thing in the world: be made for ends otherwise. 
than would have resulted from the fortuitous motion of matter.: 
No presumption, nor iatrusion into the secrets of God Almighty, 
to say, that eyes were made by him intentionally for the sake of 
seeing. Anaxagoras’s absurd aphorism, that man was therefore 
the most solert of all animals, because he chanced to have 
hands, Far more reasonable to think (as Aristotle concludeth),. 
that because man was the wisest of all animals, therefore he had. 
hands given him. More proper to give pipes to one that hath 
musical skill, than upon him, that hath pipes, to bestow musical. 
skill» © + » © «© «© © «© «© «© © © «© «©. $10. 

In the last place, mechanic Theists pretend, and that with 
some more plausibility, that it is below the dignity of God Al- 
mighty to perform all those mean and trivial. offices of nature, 
himself immediately. This answered ‘again; that though. the 
Divine wisdom itself. contrived the system. of the whole for 
ends, yet is there an artificial nature under him, as his inferior: 
minister and executioner. Proclus’s description hereof, . This 
nature, to Proclus, a god or goddess ; but only as the bodies of the. 
animated stars were called gods, because the statues ofthe gods 811: . 
- That-we cannot otherwise conclude, concerning these me- 
chanic Theists, who derive all things in the mundane system, 
from the necessary motions of senseless matter, without the di- 
rection of any mind, or God; but that they are imperfect The- 
ists, or have a certain tang of the atheistic enthusiasm (the spi. 
rit of infidelity) hanging about them - - + + + « 814 

-But these mechanic Theists counterbalanced by another sort 
of Athtists, not. fortuitous, nor mechanical; namely, the Hy- 
lozoists, who acknowledge the works of nature to .be the works 
of understanding, and deride Democritus’s rough:and hooky - 
atoms, devoid of life; they attributing life to all matter as such; 
and concluding the vulgar notion of a God to be but an inade~ 
quate conception of matter, its energetic nature being taken 
alone by itself as a complete substance. These Hylozoists 
never able to satisfy that phenomenon, of the one agreeing and 
conspiring harmony throughout the whule universe ; every atoni 
of matter, according to them, being a distinct percipient;. and 
these unable to confer notions one with another - -- ~+ ib. 
τ Nor-can the other Cosmo-plastic Atheists (to whom the whole 
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world but one huge plant or. vegetable, endowed with a sper- 
matic: artificial nature, ‘orderly disposing the whole, without 
sense or whderstaiding) do: any thing: towarde'the: solving of 
this: er any other phenomena; it: being impossible'that there 
shoeld: be any such..regular nature otherwise: than:as derived 
from and. depending on « perfect mind: :.. « .4...1 3B 

Besides .these three : phenomena, of. cogitation, motion, and 
the artificial frame of things, with the:conspiring harmony of 
the whole (no way solvable by iA theists), here farther added, that 
those who:'asserted the novity of the world; could: not’ possibly’ 
give an account neither ofthe first-begiining of men; and. other 
animals, not mow'generated:out οὗ putrefaction. Aristotle somex 
_ times-doubtful and staggering concerning the world’s. eternity.. 
Men and all other animals aot- produced αἱ first by chance, 
either as worms outiof putrefaetion,:or out of eggs,-or wombs, 
growing out of the earth; because no:reason to’ be given why: 
charice should not as-well produce the same out of the earth 
still. Epicurus’s vain- pretence, that the earth, as a ehild-bearing 
woman, was now grown effete and barren. Moreover, men and 
animals, whether first generated out of putrefaction, or exeluded 
out of wombs or egg-shells, supposed by these Atheists then» 
selves to’ have been produced in a tender infant-like state, se 
that they could neither supply themselves with nourishment;.nor 
defend themselves from harms. A dream of Epicarus, that the 
earth sent forth streams of milk after those her new-born infants 
and nurslings, confuted by Critolaus in Philo; Another preca- 
rious supposition, or figment, of Epicurus; that: thea ne ammo- 
derate heats, nor colds, nor any. blustering winds. . Amaximan- 
der’s way of solving this difficulty; that men.wete: first: gene- 
rated and. nourished in the bellies of fishes, till able to shift for 
themselves; and then disgorged upon dry land. Atheists swal- 
low any thing rather thana God . + - + «©. 6. ib. 

Wherefore here being dignus vindice nodus, a Θεὸν ἀπὸ μηχα- 
vic, reasonably introduced, in the Mosiac cabala, to solve the 
same.. .1{ appearing, from all circumstances put together, . that 
this:whole phenomenor surpasses, not only the mechanic but 
also the plastic powers; there being much of discretion therein: 
However, not denied but that the ministry of spirits. (created 
before man, and other terrestrial animals) might be here. made 
use of.: As in Plato, after the ereation ef immortal souls by. the 
supreme God, the framing of: mortal. bodies. is:commited. to jus 
nior:gods 1 @ 8 ee, ee per ee ee. ot φ' 9 BQ 
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. Furthermore, Atheists no more able to solve that ordinary 
phenomenon, of the conservation of species, by the difference 
of sexes, and a due proportion of number kept up between 
males and females. Here a providence, also, superior as well 
to the plastic as mechanic nature - + + + + + «+ 920 
Lastly, other phenomena, as real, though not physical; 
which Atheists cannot possibly solve, and therefore do com- 
monly deny; as of natural justice or honesty, and obligation ; 
the foundation of politics, and the mathematics gf religion. 
And of liberty of will, not only that of fortuitous self-deter- 
mination, when an equal eligibility of objects; but also that 
which makes men deserve commendation and blame. These 
not commonly distinguished as they ought. Epicurus’s endea- 
your to solve liberty of will, from atoms declining uncertainly 
from the perpendicular, mere madness and frenzy + + 321 
And _ now have we. already preventiyely. copfuted the third ἢ 
atheistic pretence, to solve the phenomenon of Theism, from the 
fiction and imposture of politicians; we having proved, that 
philosophy and the true knowledge of causes infer the exist- 
ence of a God. Nevertheless, this is to be here farther an- 
swered Ὁ © «© «© © © © © © © «© «© oo eo ib, 
That statesmen and politicians could not have made such use 
of religion, as sometimes they have done, had it been a mere 
cheat and figment of their own. Civil sovereigns in all the dis- 
tant places of the world could not have so universally conspired, — 
in this one piece of statecraft or cozenage; nor yet have been 
able to possess the minds of men every where with such a con- 
stant awe and dread of an invisible nothing. The world would 
long since have discovered this cheat, and suspected a plot up- 
op their liberty, in the fiction of a God; at least governors 
themselves would have understood it; many of. which, notwith- 
‘Standing, as much awed with the fear of this invisible nothing, 
as any others. Other cheats and juggles, when once detected, 
no longer practised. But religion now as much in credit as 
ever, though so long since decried by Atheists for a political 
cheat. That Christianity, a religion founded in no human po- 
licy, prevgiled over the craft and power of all civil sovereigns, 
- and conquered the persecuting world, by suffering deaths and. 
martyrdoms. This presignified by the prophetic spirit . 322 
Had the idea of God been an arbitrarious figment, not con- 
ceivable, how men should have univ ersally agreed in the same, 
and the attributes. belonging thereunto (this argument used by, 
VOL. Iv. 2k . 
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Sextus): dor that civil sovereigns themselves should so universally 
have jumped init - - - - - + + © «© « «+ 398 

Furthermore ; not coneeivable, how this thought, or idea of 
a God, should have been formed by any, had it been the idea of 
nothing. The superficialness of Atheists, in pretending, that 
politicians, by telling men of such a thing, put the idea into 
their minds. No notions or ideas put into men’s minds by words 
but only the phantasms of the sounds. Though all learning be 
not remembrance, yet is all human teaching but maieutical or 
obstetricious ; not the filling of the soul as a vessel, by pourmg 
into it from without; but the kindling of it from within. Words 
signify nothing to him that cannot raise up within himself the 
notions or ideas correspondent to them. However, the difii- 
culty still remains; how statesmen themselves, or the first in- 
ventor of this cheat, ‘could have framed any notion at all of a 
nonentity - i 826 
' Here the ‘Atheists pretend, that there is 4 feigning power m 
‘the soul, whereby it can make ideas and conceptions of nonen- 
tities; as of a golden mountain, or a centaur: ‘and that by this 
an idea of God might be framed, though there be no such thing. 
Answer: ‘that all the feigning power of the soul consisteth only 
in compounding ideas of things, that really exist apart, but not 
in that conjunction. ‘The mind cannot make any new concep: 
_ tive cogitation which was not before ; ‘as the painter or limner 
cannot feign foreign colours. Moreover; the whole of these fie- 
titious ideas, ‘though it have πὸ actual yet hath it a possible 
entity. The Deity itself, though it could create a world out 
of nothing, yet can it not create more cogitation or concep- 
tion than is or was always entertained in its own mind from 
eternity; nor frame a positive idea of that which hath po pos- 
sible entity ne ce a a ae... | 

The idea of God no compilement or aggregation of things, that 
exist severally apart in the world; because then it would bea 
mere arbitrarious thing, and what every one pleased ; ‘the con- 
trary whereunto hath been before manifested . . +: -$29 

Again: some attributes of the Deity no where else to be 
found in the whole world ; and therefore must be absolute non- 
éntities, were there no God. Here the painter‘ must - feign co- 
fours, and create new cogitation out of nothing -- - . 880 

Lastly, upon supposition: that there is πὸ ‘God, it is‘ impos- 
sible, not only that there should be any for the future, but also 
that there ‘should ever have been any; whereas all ‘fictitious 
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ideas must have a possible entity, since otherwise they would be 
inconceivable, and noideas- »- + + + +» * «© «+ 880 

Wherefore some Atheists will farther pretend, that besides.this 
power of compounding things together, the soul hath another 
ampliating or amplifying power; by both which together, though 
there be no God existing, nor yet possible, the idea of him might 
be fictitiously made; those attributes, which are no where else 
to be found, arising by way of amplification or augmentation of 
something found in men .- »© + «# + + «© « « ib. 

Answer: first, that according to the principles of these A the- 
ists, that all our conceptions are nothing but passions from ob- 
jects without, there cannot possibly be any such amplifying 
power in the soul, whereby it could make more than is. Thus 
Protagoras in Plato; no man can conceive any thing but what 
he suffers. Here also, as Sextus intimateth, the Atheists guilty. 
of that fallacy called.a circle or diallelus. For having first un- 
discernedly made the idea of imperfection from perfection, they 
then go about again to make the idea of perfection out of im- 
perfection. ‘That men have a notion of perfection, by which, as: 
a rule, they judge things to be imperfect, evident from that di- 
rection given by all theologers, to conceive of God, in way. of 
remotion or abstraction of all imperfection. .Lastly, finite things 
added: together can never make up infinite; as more and more 
time backward can never reach to eternity without beginning. 
God differs from imperfect things, aot in degree, but kind. As_ 
for infinite space, said to consist of parts finite; we certain of 
no more than this, that the finite world might have been. made 
bigger: ‘and bigger infinitely; for. which very. cause it: cquid 
fever be actually infinite. Gassendus’s objection, that the idea 
of an infinite God might as well be feigned qs that of infinite 
worlds. But infinite worlds are but words or notions ill put: to, 
gether, or combined; infinity being a real thing in natuve, but 
misapplied, it being proper only tothe Deity «.- «- 382 
- he conclusion; that since the soul can neither: make . the 
idea of infinite,- by-ampliftcation of finite ; nor feign or create 
finy new cogitation, which was not before ;: nor make a positive 
idea of a nonentity ; certain, that the idea of .God no fictitions 
thing. a ners.” | 
- Farther made evident, that religion not the figment of civil 
sovereigns. ‘Obligation in. conscience the foundation of all: ci- 
vil right and authority. Covenants, without this, nothing. but 
words and breath. Obligations, not from laws neither,: but: he; 
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fore them; or otherwise they could not oblige. Lasfly, this de- 
tived not from utility neither. Were obligation to civil obe- 
dience made by men’s private utility, then could it be dissolved 
by the same. Wherefore if religion a fiction or imposture, ci- 
vil sovereignty must needs beso too - + + + «+ «. 334 
Had religion been a fiction of politicians, they would then have 
made it every way pliable, and flexible; since otherwise it would 
not serve their turn, nor consist with their infinite right - 336 
- But religion in its own nature a stiff inflexible thing, .as also 
justice, it being not factitious, or made by will. There may 
therefore be a contradiction betwixt the laws of God and of 
ten; and in this case does religion conclude, that God ought 
to be obeyed rather tlan men. For this cause, atheistic politi 
¢ians of latter. times declare against religion as inconsistent 
with civil sovereignty; it destroying infinite right, introducing 
private judgment, or conscience, and a fear greater than that of. 
the Leviathzn ; to wit, of him who can inflict eternal punishment. 
Senseless matter the Atheists’ natural god; the leviathan or 
civil sovereign his artificial one. Religion thus disowned and 
disclaimed by politicians, as inconsistent with civil power, could 
not be the creature of political art. Thus all the three atheistic 
pretences to solve the phenomenon of religion, from fear, igno- 
rance of causes, and fiction of politicians, fully confuted . 337 
But because, besides those ordinary phenomena beforemen- 
tioned, there are certain other extraordinary ones that cannot 
be solved by Atheists, which therefore they will impute, partly, 
to men’s fear und ignorance, and partly to the fiction and impos. 
ture of civil governors (viz. apparitions, miracles, and prophe- 
cies); the reality of these here also to be briefly vindicated 340 
First, as for apparitions; though much of fabulosity in these 
relations, yet unquestionably something of truth. Atheists im- 
pating these things to men’s mistaking their dreams and fancies 
for sensations, contradict their own fundamental principle, that 
serise is the only criterion of truth; as also derogate more from 
himan testimony than théy ought - »- + © + «© « ib: 
That some Atheists sénsitble hereof have acknowledged the 
reality of apparitions, concluding them nevertheless to be the 
mere creatures of.imagination; as if a strong fancy could pro. 
duce real substances or objects of sense. The fanaticism of 
Atheists, who will rather believe the greatest impossibilities, 
than endanger the being of a Ged. Invisible ghosts permanent 
easily introduce one supreme ghost of the whole world... 341 
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᾿ Democritus yet farther convinced; that there were invisible 
beings superior to men, independent upon imagination, and per- 
"manent (called by him idols), but having: nothing immortal in 
‘them ; and therefore that Ged could be no more proved from 
the existence of them than of men. Granted by him, that there 
were, not only terrestrial, but also aéreal and ethereal animals ; 
and that all those vast regions of the universe above were not 
desert and uninhabited. Here something of the fathers, assert 
ing angels to have-bodies; but more afterwards - - + 341 

To this phenomenon of apparitions may be added those two 
others, of witches and demoniacs; both of thesé proving, that 
Spirits are not fancies, nor inhabitants of men’s brains only, 
‘but of the world : as also, that there are some impure spirits, a 
confirmation of the truth of Christianity. The confident ex- 
ploders of witchcraft suspicable for Atheism. As for demoniacs 
or energumeni, certain from Josephus, that the Jews did not 
take these demons or devils for- bodily diseases, but real sub- 
stances, possessing the bodies of men. Nor probable, that 
.they supposed, as the Goostics afterward, all diseases to-be the 
infestation of evil spirits; nor yet (as some think) all demoniacs 
to be madmen. But wihren there were any unusual and extra- 
ordinary symptoms in any bodily distemper, but especially that 
of madness, they supposing this to be supernatural, imputed it 
to the infestation of some devil. Thus also the Greeks 844 

That demoniacs and energumeni are a real phenomenon; and 
that there are such also in these times of ours, asserted by Fer- 
nelius and-Seanertus. Such maniacal persons, as not only dis+ 
cover secrets, but also speak languages which they had never 
learned, unquestionably demoniacs or energumeni. That there 
have been such in the times since our Saviour, proved out of 
Psellus; as also from Fernelius. ‘This for the vindication of 
Christianity against those who suspect the Scripture-demoniacs 
for figments a a Ss 7 8 

The. seeond extraordinary phenomenon proposed ; that of . 
miracles, and effects supernatural. That there have been such 
things amongst the Pagans, and since the times of Christianity 
too, ‘evident from their records. But more instances of these 
in Scripture . + +2 © «© © +2 © τε͵ © + 352 

Two sorts of miracles. First,-such as, though they cannot 
be done by ordinary causes, yet may be effected by the nataral 
power of invisible spirits, angels; or demons. As illiterate de- 
moniacs speaking Greek. Such amongst the. Pagans that mi- 
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racle of the whetstone cut in two with a razor. Secondly, such 
as transcend the natural power of all second causes and created 
beings o e © «© © © © e© © ee 8 © © - 383 

That late Politico-Theological Treatise, denying both these 
sorts of miracles, inconsiderable, and not deserving here a con- 
futation «© © © e© «© © © © © © © « 884 

Supposed in Deut. that miracles of the former sort might be 
done by false prophets, in confirmation of idolatry. Wheres 
fore miracles alone not sufficient to confirm every doctrine 355 

Accordingly in the New Testament do we read of τέρατα. 
ψεύδους, lying miracles ;—that is, miracles done in confirmation 
of a lie, and by the power of Satan, &c. God permitting it, 
in way of probation of some, and punishment ef others. Mi- 
racles done for the promoting of creature-worship or idolatry, 
instead of justifying the same, themselves condemned by it 356 

Had the miracles of our Saviour been all of the former kind 
only, yet ought the Jews, according to Moses’s law, to have ac- 
knowledged him for a true prophet, he coming in the name of 
the Lord, and not exhorting to idolatry. Supposed in Deut, 
that God would not permit false prophets to do miracles, save 
only in the case of idolatry; or when the doctrine is discovere- 
ble to be false by the light of nature ; because that would be ax 
invincible temptation. Our Saviour, that eximious prophet, 
foretold, by whom God would again reveal his will to the worlds 
and no more out of flaming fire. Nevertheless some miracles 
of our Saviour Christ’s such also as could be done only by the. 
power of God Almighty - - »« +» +» «© «© «© « 887 

All miracles evince spirits; to disbelieve which is to disbe- 
lieve sense, or unreasonably to derogate from human testimony. 
Had the Gentiles entertained the faith of Christ, without mira- 
cles, this itself would have been a great miracle - .. «+ 359 

The last extraordinary phenomenon, divination or prophecy. 

This also evinces spirits (called gods by the Pagans): and thus 
_ that of theirs true; if divination, then gods - . . . 860 

Two sorts of predictions likewise as of miracles. First, such 
as might proceed from the natural presaging power of created 
spirits. Such predictions acknowledged by Democritus, upon 
account of his idols. Not so much contingency in human ac- 
tions, by reason of men’s liberty of will, as some suppose _ ib. 

Another sort of predictions of future events imputable only 
to the supernatural prescience of God Almighty.. Epicurus’s 
pretence, that divination took away liberty of. wil; either es 
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supposing or making a necessity. Some Theists also denying 
the prescience of God Almighty, upon the same account. Cer- 
tain, hat no created being can foreknow future events otherwise 
than in their-causes. Wherefore predictions of such events as 
had no necessary antecedent causes, evincea God - + 3862 
‘Phat there is foreknowledge of future events, unforeknowa- 
ble to men, formerly the general persuasion of mankind. Ora- 
cles and predictions amongst the Pagans, which evince spirits, 
as that of Attius Navius. Most of the Pagan oracles, from the 
natural presaging power of demons. Nevertheless some in- 
stances of predictions of a higher kind amongst them; as that 
of Vectius Valens, and the sibyls. Thus Balaam divinely as- 
sisted to predict our Savjour + «© + «© +« «© «© + 864 
Scriptures triumphing-over Pagan oracles. Predictions con- 
cerning our Saviour Christ, and the conversion of the Gentiles. 
Amongst which that remarkable one of the seventy weeks 368 
Other predictions concerning the fates of kingdoms, and of 
the church. Daniel's fourth ten-horned beast, the Roman em- 
pire. This prophecy of Daniel’s carried on farther in the Apo- 
calypse. Both of.them prophetic calendars of times, to the 
end of the world +--+ + + © © «© +2 © «© + 369 
-That this phenomenon of Scripture-prophecies cannot possi- 
bly be imputed by Atheists, as some others, to fear, or igno- 
zance_of causes, or to the fiction of politicians. They not only 
evince a Deity, but also the truth of Christianity. To this pur- 
pose, of more use to us, who now live, than the miracles them- 
‘selves recorded in Scripture - + + + .+ «© « «© 870 


These five extraordinary phenomena all of them: evince spi-- 


rits to be.no fancies, but substantial: inhabitants of the world; 


from whence a God may be inferred. Some of them immedi- 


ately prove.a Deity - © 2 © © © ΞΕ ib. 
. Here have we not only fully confuted all the atheistic pre- 
tences from the idea of God, but also, by the way, already pro- 
posed several substantial arguments for a Deity. The existence 
whereof will now be farther proved from its very idea - 371 

True, that: some of the ancient Theists themselves declare 


God not-to be demonstrable. Thus Alexander Aprodis. Cle- 


mens Alexand. But their meaning therein no more than this, 
that God cannot be demonstrated a. priori from any antecedent 
_mecessary cause. Not follow from hence, that therefore no cer- 
tainty or knowledge of the existence of a God; but only con- 
jectural probability, faith, and opinion. We may have a cer- 
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tain knowledge of things, the διότε whereof cannot be demon- 
strated a priori ; as, that there was something or other eternal, 
without beginning. Whensoever a thing is necessarily inferred 
from what is altogether undeniable, this may be called a demon- 
stration.. Many geometrical demonstrations such; or of the 
Greonly - + + © © «© © © © © «© © © « 871 

A special position of Cartesius; that there can be no cer. 
tainty of any thing, no, not of geometrical theorems,.nor com- 
mon notions; before we be certain of the existence of a God, 
essentially good, who therefore cannot deceive. From whence 
.it would follow, that neither Atheists, nor such Theists as as- 
sert an arbitrary Deity, can ever be certain of any thing; as 
that two and two are folr~ + . + «© «© © «© « 824 

‘However, some appearance of piety in this assertion; yet is it 
a foundation of eternal scepticism, both as to all other things, 
and the existence of a God. ‘That Cartesius here went round 
in a circle, proving the existence of a God from our faculties, and 
then the truth of our faculties from the existeuce of a God ; and 
consequently proved notiiing. [f it be possible that our facul- 
ties might be false, then must we confess it possible, that there 
may be no God; and consequently rémain for ever sceptical 
about it + ὁ. «© «6 6 6 © © «© «© © © 70 

Wherefore a necessity of exploding and confuting this new 
sceptical hypothesis, of the possibility of our faculties being so 
made as to deceive us in all our clearest perceptions. Omni- 
potence itself cannot make any thing to be indifferently true or 
faise. Truth not factitious. As to the universal theorems of 
abstract science, the measure of truth no foreign or extraneous 
thing, but only our own clear and distinct perception, Here 
whatsoever is clearly perceived, is; the very essence of truth, 
perceptibility. Granted by all, that there can be no false 
knowledge or understanding. The perception of the under- 
standing never false, but only obscure. Not nature that erreth 
in us, but we ourselves, in assenting to things not clearly per- 
ceived. Conclusion; that Omnipotence cannot create any ut- 
derstanding faculties, so as to have as clear and distinct con- 
ceptions of all falsehoods and nonentities as of truths; because 
whatsoever is clearly and distinctly perceived, hath therefore 
anentity ; and Omnipotence itself (to speak with reverence) can- 
not make nothing to be something, or something nothing. This 
no more than that it cannot do things contradictious. Concep- 
tion the measure of power a 5. ω.8}8 
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' True, that sense as such is but fantastical and relative; 
and were there no other. perception, all truth would be pri- 
vate, relative, and seeming, none absolute. This probably: 
the reason why some have suspected the same of knowledge 
also. But mind and understanding reach beyond fancy and 
appearance, to the absoluteness of things. It hath the crite- 
rion of truth within itself - 9. © + + « «+ «© «+ 979 
Objected ; that this an arrogance, for creatures to pretend to 
an absolute certainty of any thing. Answer: that God alone 
is ignorant of nothing, and infallible in all things; but no de- 
rogation from the Deity, to suppose, that he should make 
created minds such as to have a certainty of something; as 
the whole to be greater than the part, and the like: since other. 
wise they would be but a mere mockery. Congruous to think, 
_ that God hath made men so as that they may possibly attain 
to some certainty of his own existence. Origen, that know- 
ledge is the only thing that hath certainty init + - + 38k 
Having now some firm ground or footing to stand upon, a 
certainty of common notions, without which nothing could be 
proved by reason; we shall endeavour, by means hereof, to 
demonstrate the existence of a God from his idea - + 383 
Cartesius’s undertaking to do this with wathematical evi- 
dence; as this idea includeth in it necessary existence. This 
argument hitherto not so successful, it being by many con. 
cluded to be a sophism. That we shall impartially set down all 
that we can, both for it and against it; leaving others to make 
ajudgment - + + © + © © © *2© 8 © « « ib. 
First, against the Cartesian demonstration of a God. That 
because we can frame an idea of a necessarily-existent being, it 
does not at all follow that it is; since we can frame ideas of 
things that never were, nor will be. Nothing to be gathered 
from hence, but only that it is not impossible. Again, from this 
idea, including necessary existence, nothing else inferrible, but 
that what hath no necessary existence is not perfect; and, that 
if there. be a perfect being, its existence always was and will he 
necessary; but not absolutely, that it doth exist. A fallacy, 
when from the necessity of existence affirmed only hypotheti- 
cally, the conclusion is made. absolutely. Though a perfect 
being must exist necessarily, yet not therefore follow, that it 
must and doth exist. The latter a thing indemonstrable 384 
For the Cartesian demonstration of a God. As from the 
notion of a thing impossible, we couclude, that it never was. nor. 
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will be; and of that which hath a contingent schesis to extst- 
ence, that it might be, or might not, be; so from that which 
hath necessary existence in its nature, that it actually is, The 
force of the argumentation not merely hypothetical ; if there be 
ἃ perfect being, then is its existence necessary ; because this 
supposes that a necessary existent being is contingent to be or 
not to be: which a contradiction. The absurdity of this will 
better appear, if, instead of necessary existence, we put in ac- 
tual. No Theists can otherwise prove that a God, though 
supposed to. exist, might not happen by chance to be. Never- 
theless God, or a perfect being, not here demonstrated 4 priori, 
when from its own idea, The reader left to make a judg- 
ment 7 ee @«© © © «© &© © © © 2©«© «© & pp 9298 

ΠΑ progymuasma, or prelusory attempt towards the proving 
of a God from his idea, as including necessary existence. First, 
from our having an idea of a perfect being, implying no manner — 
of contradiction in it, it follows that such a thing Is possible, 
And from that necessary existence included in this idea, added 
to the possibility thereef, it farther follows. that jt actually is, 
A. necessary existent being, if possible, is; because, upon the 
supposition of its nonexistence, it would-be impossible for it 
ever to have been. Not so in contingent things: A perfect 
being is either impossible to havé begn, or else it is. Were God 
possible, and yet not, he would not be a necessary but contin, 
gent being. However, no stress laid upon this . + - 389 
- Another plainer argument for the existence of a God, from 
his idea. Whatsoever we can frame an idea of in our minds, 
implying no contradiction, this either actually is, or else, if it 
be got, is possible to be. But if God be not, he is not possible 
to’ be. Therefore he is. The major before proved, that we 
cannot have an idea of any thing which hath neither actual nor 
possible existence - + + «© «© «© «© © «»© «© «© $91 

- A farther ratiocination from the idea of God, as including 
necessary existence, by certain steps. First, certain, that some- 
thing or other did exist of itself from eternity, without begin- 
ning. Again; whatsoever did exist of itself from eternity, did 
80 exist naturally and necessarily, and therefore there is a ne- 
cessary existent being. Thirdly, nothing could exist of itself 
from eternity naturally and necessarily, but what contained ne- 
testary self-existence in its nature. Lastly, a perfect being, 
and nothing else, contameth necessary existence in its nature. 
Therefore it is. An appendix to this argument; that no tem- 
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porary successive being could be from eternity without begin- 
ning. This proved before + + + + + «© « + SOB 
- Again, the controversy betwixt Atheists and Theists- first 
clearly stated from the idea of God, and then satisfactorily de- 
cided. Premised, that as every thing was not made, so neither 
was every thing unmade. Atheists agree in both.. The state 
of the controversy betwixt Theists and Atheists; whether that, . 
which being itself unmade, was the cause of all other things 
made, were the most perfect or the most imperfect being. A 
certain kind of atheistic Theism, or Theogonism, which ac- 
knowledging a God, or soul of the world, presiding over the 
whole, supposed him, notwithstanding, to have emerged out.of 
Night and Chaos; that is, to have been generated out of sense- 
less matter - + + ©. « © « « © © © © « QO 
The controversy thus stated easily decided. Certain, that 
lesser perfection may be derived from greater, or from that 
which is absolutely perfect ; but impossible, that greater per- 
fection, and higher: degrees of entity, should rise out of lesser 
-and lower. - Things did not ascend, but descend. That life and 
sense may naturally rise from the mere modification of dead aud 
‘senseless matter, as also reason and onderstahding from sense; 
the' philosophy of the kingdom of darkness. The Hylozoists so 
sensible of this, that there most be some substantial unmade 
life and understanding ; that atheizing, they thought it neces- 
sary to attribute life and understanding to all matter as such. 
This argument a denionstration of the impossibility of. Atke- 
Bm 2-6 © © © © © (8 © © © © ©. © 1 . 86 
The controversy again more particularly stated, from the 
idea of God, as including mind and understanding in it; viz. 
whether ail mind were made or generated out of senseless. mat- 
ter, or whether there were an eternal unmade mind, the maker 
of all. This the doctrine of Theists, that mind the oldest of all 
things; of Atheists, that it is a post-nate thing, younger than the 
world, and an umbratile i intage of real beings + - + 396 
The controversy thus stated again-decided. Though it dogs 
not follow, that if once there .had been no corpareal world or 
matter, there could never have been any; yet.it is certain, thet 
if once there had been no life nor mind, there could have never 
been any life or mind. Our imperfect minds, not of themselves 
from eternity, and therefore’ derived from a perfect unmade 
mind - + © + + © «© © © © «© »*©-¢ © 890 
That Atheists think: their chief strength to fie here, inthe 
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-disproving a God, from the nature of understanding and know- 
‘ledge. According to them, things made knowledge,.and not 
knowledge things. All mind and understanding the creature of 
-sensibles, and a fantastic image of them ; and therefore no mind 
‘their creator. Thus does a modern writer conclude, that know- 
‘Jedge and understanding are not to be attributed to God, because 
they imply dependence upon things without; which is all one 
as if he should have said, that senseless matter is the more per- 
fect of all things, and the highest numen  - + + + 400 
A compendious confutation of the premised atheistic prin- . 
‘ciples. Knowledge not the activity of sensibles upon the 
knower and his passion. Sensible things themselves not known 

' by the passion, or fancy of sense. Knowledge not from the 
force of the thing known, but of the knower. Besides phan- 
tasms of singular bodies, intelligible idens universal., A fate 
atheistic paradox, that universals nothing but names. Axioma- 
‘tical truths in abstract sciemces no passion from .bodies by 
‘sense, nor yet gathered by induction from many singulars ; we 
at once perceiving it impussible that they should_be, otherwise. 
An ingenious observation of Aristotle’s, that could it be per- 
-eeived by sense, the three angles of a triangle to be equal to 
.¢wo right; yet would not this be science, or knowledge, pro- 
perly so called : which is of universals first, and from thence 
descends to singuiars Ὁ - - + + «© 2 «© « e¢ 402 
Again, we have conceptions of things incarporeal, as also of 
such corporeals as never did exist, and whose accuracy sense 
could not reach to; .as a perfect straight line and plain super- 
ficies, an exact triangle, circle, or sphere. That we have a 

. power of framing ideas of things that never were nor will be, 

-but only possible . . © Ὁ + 6 © « © «© © 405 
Inferred from hence, that human scieuce itself not the mere 
image and creature of singular sensibles, but proleptical to 
-them, and in order of nature before them. But since there 
must be νοητὸν before νοῦς, intelligibles before intellection ;— 
.the only true account of knowledge and its original is from a 
perfect omnipotent being, comprehending itself, and the extent 
-of its own power, or the possibilities of all things, their relations 
and immutable truths. And of this one perfect mind all im. 
‘perfect minds partake - - «© +» « © «© «© « «+ 406 
Knowledge, therefore, in the nature of it, supposeth the ex- 
cistence of a perfect. omnipotent being, as.its νοητὸν, or intelli- 
gible, —This comprehending itself, the first original knowledge, 
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a mind before the world, and all sensibles not ectypal, but ar- 
chetypal, and the framer of all. Wherefore not Atheism, but 
Theism, demonstrable from-knowledge and understanding 407 
This farther confirmed from hence; because there are eter- 
nal verities, such as were never made, nor had any beginning. 
That the diagonal of a square incommensurable to the sides, an. 
eternal truth to Aristotle. Justin Martyr's αἰώνια δίκαια, or 
eternal morals,—geometrical truths, not made by any man’s 
thinking, but before all men ; as also before the world and mat- 
ter itself - »© © © © © © «© © «© © © «© 408. 
Now if there be eternal verities, the simple reasons and intel- 
ligible essences of things must needs be eternal likewise. These 
called by Plato things that always are, but were never made, 
ingenerable and incorruptible. However Aristotle quarrels. 
with Plato’s ideas, yet does he also agree with him in this, that 
the forms or species of things were eternal, and never made’; 
and that there is no generation of them; ‘and that. there are 
other things besides sensibles the immutable objects of science. 
Certain, that there could be no immutable science, were there 
no ‘other objects of the mind but sensibles. The objects of 
geometrical science no material triangles, squares, &c.: these, 
by Aristotle, said to be no where. The intelligible natures of 
things to Philo the most necessary essences -°- . + 410 
Now if there be eternal truths and intelligibles, whose exist- 
ence also is necessary; since these can be no where but in a. 
mind, there must be an eternal necessarily-existing mind, com. 
prehending all these ideas and truths at once, or being them. 
Which no other than the mind of a perfect omnipotent being,- 
comprehending itself, and all possibilities of things, the extent. 
of its own power + «© + © © © © © © © «© 414 
Wherefore there can be but one only original miod ; which 
all other minds partake of. Hence ideas, or notions exactly 
alike in several men; and truths indivisibly the same: because 
their minds all stamped with the same original seal. Themis- 
tius; that one man could not teach another, were there not. 
the same notion both in the learner and teacher. Nor could 
men confer together as they do, were there not one mind that 
all partaked of. That anti-monarchical opinion, of many un- 
derstanding beings eternal and independent, confuted. And 
now have we not only asserted the idea of a God, and confuted 
all the atheistic pretences against it; but also from this idea 
demonstrated his existence er ΕΞΣΞΕΕΣΟΙ 
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SECT. II. 


‘ A CONFUTATION of the second atheistic argument, against 
omnipotence and Divine creation; that nothing can, by any 
power whatsoever, be made out of nothing. In answer to which, 
three things to be insisted on. First, that de nihilo nihil, no- 
thing out of nothing,—is in some sense an axiom of unquestion- 
able truth, but then makes nothing against Theism, or Divine 
creation. Secondly, that nothing out of nothing, in the sense 
of the atheistic objectors, viz. that nothirig, which once was 
not, could by any power whatsoever be brought into being, is 
absolutely false; and that, if it were true, it would make no more 
against Theism than it does against Atheism. Lastly, that from 
this very axiom, nothing from nothing, in the true sense thereof, 
the absolute impossibility of Atheism is demonstrable . 417 

' De nihilo nihil, nothing from nothing, in some sense is a 
common notion of unquestionable truth. For, first, certain 
that nothing, which once was not, could ever of itself come 
into being: or, that nothing can take beginning of existence 
from itself; or, that nothing can be made or produced without 
an efficient cause.’ From whence demonstrated, that there was 
riever nothing, or, that every thing was not made, but something 
did exist of itself from eternity unmade or underived from any 
thing else - © © © © © © © © «© © © © 418 

' Again, certain also that nothing could be efficiently produced 
by what hath not at least equal perfection, and a sufficient ac- 
tive or productive power. That of an effect, which transcends 
the perfection of its supposed cause, must come from nothing, 
or be made without a cause. Nor can any thing be produced 
by another, though having equal perfection, unless it have also 
a sufficient active or productive power. Hence certain, that 
were there once no motion at all in the world, and no other 
substance besides body which had no self-moving power, there 
could never possibly be ‘any motion or mutation to all eternity, 
for want of a sufficient cause or productive power. No imper- 
fect being hath a productive power of any new substance which 
was not before, but only of new accidents and modifications ; 
that is, no creature can create. Which two forementioned 
sehises respect the efficientcause - - + + «+ © «+ ib. 

᾿ Thirdly, nothing can be materially produced out of nothing 
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pre-existing or inexisting. And, therefore, in all natural gene- 
rations (where the supernatural power of the Deity interposes - 
not) no new real entity or substance produced which was not 
before, but only new modifications of what substantially pre- 
existed © +« © © e« © © « © © ©. 0c « «© 4990 
- Nothing out of nothing, so much insisted on by the old phy- 
siologers before Aristotle, in this sense, commonly nitisunder« 
stood by modern writers, as if they designed thereby to take 
away all Divine creation out of nothing pre-existing. Granted, 
this to have been the sense of the Stoics and of Plutarch; he | 
affirming the world to have been no otherwise made by God, 
than a house is by a-carpenter, or a garment by a tailor.’ Plu- 
tarch and the Stoics therefore imperfect Theists, but neverthe- 
less zealous religionists. But -the ancient Italic philosophers 
here acted only as physiologers, and not as theologers, or meta- 
physicians ; they not. directing themselves against a Divine 
creation out of nothing pre-existing; but only contending, that 
neither im natural generations ‘any new real entity was created; 
nor in corruptions annihilated; but only the modifications of 
what before éxisted, changed : or, that no new real entity could 
be made out of matter  - + + «© «© +© « ‘© © 431 
- That this was the true meaning of those ancient physiologérs, 
evident. from the use which they made of this principle, nothing 
out of nothing; which twofold. First, upon this foundation 
they endeavoured to establish a peculiar kind of physiology, 
and:-seme atomology or other, either similar or dissimilar ; ho- 
meeomery, Or anotnwomery., Anaxagoras from heneé eoncluded, 
because nothing could be made out of nothing pre-existing and! 
inexisting, that therefore there were in every body similar-atoms, 
of all kinds, oyt of which, by concretions and secretions, all ‘wa- 
tural: generations made; so that bone ‘was made ont of bony 
atoms pre.existing-afd inexisting ; flesh out of fleshy, and the 
like. This the Anaxagorean homeomery, or similar atomélogy; 
built upon this principle, nothing out of nothing  - + 494: 
But the ancient Italics, both ‘befere-and after Anaxagoras 
(whom Leucippus, Democritus, and Epicurus, here followed), 
with greater sagacity eoucluded, from the same principle, he- 
thing out ‘of nothing, that those qualities‘and forms ‘of bédies, 
naturally generated and corrupted, were therefore ad réal en-' 
tities, distinct from'the substance of: matter, but orily.differeiit 
modifications: thereof, causing different fancies in: us; and this 
ah dtiomecoiiery, or dissitiilar‘atomology, the atoms thereof 
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being devoid of qualities. Those simple elements or letters (in 
nature's alphabet), out of which, variously combined, these phi- 
losophers spelied out or compounded all the syllables and words 
(or complexions) of corporeal things, nothing but figure, site, 
motion, rest, and magnitude of parts. Were qualities and forms 
real entities distinct from these, and not pre-existing (as Anax- 
agoras dreamed), they must then have come from nothing, in 
natural generations ; which impossible . + + + + 426 
Another improvement of this principle, nothing out of no. 
thing, made by the Italic philosophers; that the souls of ani- 
mals, especially human, since they could not possibly result 
from the mere modifications of matter, figure, site, motion, &c. 
were not produced in generations, nor annibilated in deaths and 
corruptions; but being substantial things, did pre and post- 
exist. This set down as the controversy betwixt Atheists and 
Theists, in Lucretius. Whether souls were generated,.or in- 
sinuated juto bodies. Generations and corruptions of animals, 
to these Pythagoreans, but anagrammatical transpositions. That 
those philosophers, who asserted the pre-existence and ingene- 
rability of souls, did not therefore suppose them to have been 
self-existent and .uncreated, but derived them all from the 
Deity. Thus Proclus, though maintaining the eternity of souls 
with the world. The ingenerability of souls in Plato’s Timzus 
no more than this, that they were not generated out of matter; 
and for this cause also were they called principles, in the same 
sense as matter was so accounted. Souls, therefore, to Plato, 
created by God, though not in the generation of animals, but. 
before - © «© «© «© © © © © © «© © © © 429 
St. Austin himself sometime staggering and sceptical in the. 
point of pre-existence. That we have a philosophic certainty 
of no more than this, that souls were created by God out of 
nothing pre-existing, some time or other; either in generations, 
or before them. That unless brutes be mere machines, the 
reason the .same also concerning brutish souls; that the senot 
generated out of matter, but created some time or other by the 
Deity; as well as the matter of their bodies was - - .ς 430 
That all these three forementioned particulars, wherein it is 
true, that nothing can possibly come from nothing, are redu-. 
cible to this one general proposition, that nothing can be 
caused by nothing; which will no way clash with the Divine 
omnipotence or creative power, as shall be shewed afterwards ; 
but confirm the same. But those same words, nothing out of. 
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nothing, may carry another sense ; when that ἐξ οὐκ ὄντων, out 
of nothing,—is not taken causally, but only to signify the termt- 
nus a quo, the term from which, or an antecedent nonexistence : 


“and the meaning thereof will be, that nothing which before was 


not, could afterwards, by any power whatsoever, be brought 
into being. And this the sense of the Democritic and Epicu- 
rean objectors; viz. that no real entity can be made, or brought 
out of nonexistence into being ; and therefore the creative power 
of Theists an impossibility - . «++ + «© © + 432 

Our second undertakings in way of answer hereunto ; to shew, 
that nothing out of nothing, in this sense is false; as also, that, 
were it true yet it would make no more against Theism than it 
doth against Atheism ; and therefore ought not to be used by 
Atheists as an argument against a God. If this universally true, 
that nothing at all, which once was not, could ever be brought 


into being, then could there be no making nor causing at all no 


motion nor action, mutation or generation. But ourselves have 
a power of producing new cogitation in our minds, and new mo- 
tion in our bodies. Wherefore Atheists forced to restrain this 
proposition to substantials only. And here some deceived with 
the equivocation, in this ἐξ οὐκ ὄντων, out of nothing; which 
may be taken either causally, or else to signify the term from 


‘which that is, from an antecedent nenexistence ; they confound- 


ing both these together ; whereof the first only true; the latter 
false. Again, others staggered with the plausibility of this pro. 
position; partly because no artificial thing (as a house or gar- 
ment) can be made by men, but out of pre-existing matter ; and 
partly because ancient pbysiologers maintained the same also 
concerning natural generations, that no new real entity or sub. 
stance could be therein produced ; and lastly, because it is cer- 
tain that no imperfect created being can create any new sub- 
stance; they being therefore-apt to measure all power whatso- 
ever by these scantlings. But as easy for a perfect being to 
create a world, matter and all, out of nothing (in this sense, that 
is, out of an antecedent nonexistence), as for us to create a 
thought, or to move a finger, or for the sun to send out rays. 
For an imperfect substance, which once was not, to be brought 
into being by God, this not impossible, in any of the foremen- 
tioned senses; he having not only infinitely greater perfection, 
but also sufficient productive or emanative power. True, that 
infinite power cannot do things in their own nature impossible ; 
but nothing thus impossible but what contradictious: and 
VOL. Iv. a? 
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though a contradiction for any thing, at the same time, to be 
‘and not be; yet none at all, for an imperfect being (which is ia 
its nature contingent to existence), after it had not been, to be. 
Wherefore, since the making of a substance to be, which was 
not before, is no way contradictious, nor consequently in its 
own nature impossible; it must needs be an object of perfect 
power ° 4 . ὁ . . e ὁ . 7 e e «4 - 433 
Furthermore, if no real entity or substance could possibly be 
brought out of nonexistence into being; then must the reason 
hereof be, because no substance can derive its whole being from 
another substance. But from hence it would follow, that what- 
soever is substantial, did not only exist from eternity, but also 
of itself, independently upon any thing else. Whereas first, the 
pre-eternity of temporary beings not agreeable to reason; and 
᾿ then, to suppose imperfect substances to have existed of them. 
selves and necessarily, is to suppose something to come from 
nothing, in the impossible sense; they having no necessary self- 
existence in their nature. As they, who affirm all substance to 
be body, and no body to be able to move itself, though suppos- 
ing motion to have been from eternity; yet make this motion 
to come from nothing, or be caused by nothing. What in its na- 
ture contingently possible to be, or not be, could not exist of it- 
self; but must derive its being from something else, which ne- 
cessarily existeth. Plato’s distinction therefore betwixt two 
kinds of substances must needs be admitted, that, which always 
is, and was never made: and that which is made, or had a be- 
ginning °e 8 «© © ΕΝ °° © © © ee © 437 
Lastly, if this true, that no substance makeable or producible, 

it would not only follow from thence (as the Epicurean Atheist 
supposes) that matter, but also that all souls (at least human), 
did exist of themselves, from eternity, independently upon any 
thing else; it being impossible, that mind or soul should be a 
modification of senseless matter, or result from figures, sites, mo- 
tions, and magnitudes. Human souls substantial, and therefore 
_ according to this doctrine, mast have been never made ; where- 
as Atheists stiffly deny both their pre and post-existence. ‘Those 
pagan Theists, who held the eternity of human minds, supposed 
them, notwithstanding, to have depended upon the Deity, as- 
their cause. Before proved, that there can be but one under. 
standing being, sclf-existent. If human souls depend upon the 
Deity as their cause, then doubtless matter also - - - 438 
A common but great mistake that no pagan Theist ever ac- 
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knowledged any creative power out of nothing; or else, that 
‘God was the cause of ahy substance. Plato’s definition of ef- 
fective power in general, and his affirmation, that the Divine ef- 
ficiency is that whereby things are made after they had not 
been. ‘Certain, that he did not understand this of the production 
of souls out of matter, he supposing them to be before matter, 
and therefore made by God out of nothing pre-existing. All 
philosophers, who held the immortality and incorporeity of the 
soul, asserted it to have been caused by God, either in time or 
from eternity. Plutarch’s singularity here. Unquestionable, that 
the Platonists supposed one substance to receiye its whole be- 
ing from another; in that they derive their second hypostasis 
or substance, though eternal, from the first; and their third from 
both; and all inferior ranks of beings from all three. Plotinus, 
Porphyrius, Jamblichus, Hierocles, Proclus, and others, derived 
matter from the Deity. Thus the Chaldee oracles; and the old 
Egyptian or Hermaic theology also, according to Jamblichus. 
Those Platonists, who supposed the world and souls eternal, 
conceived them to have received their being as much from the 
Deity asifmadeintime - - + «© . «© «© + «+ 441 
Having now disproved this proposition, ‘ nothing out of no- 
thing,” in the atheistic sense, viz. That no substance was caused 
or derived its being from another, but whatsoever is substantial, 
did exist of itself from eternity, independently; we are, in the 
next place, to make it appear also, that were it true, it would no 
more oppose Theism than it doth Atheism. Falsehoods (though 
not truths) may disagree. Plutarch, the Stoics, and others, who 
made God the creator of no substance, though not genuine yet 
zealous Theists. But the ancient Atheists, both in Plato and 
Aristotle, generated and corrupted all things ; that is, produced 
all things out of nothing, or nonexistence, and reduced them 
-into nothing again; the bare substance of matter only excepted. 
. Ehe same done by the Democritic and Epicurean Atheists 
themselves, the makers of this. objection: though according to 
the principles of their own atomic physiology, it is impossible, 
that life and understanding, soul and mind, should be mere mo- 
difications of matter.. As Theists give a creative power of all, 
out of nothing, to the Deity ; so do Atheists to passive and dead 
matter. Wherefore this can be no argument against Theism ; it‘ 
equally opposing Atheism» - + + + « + + «+ 445 
An anacephalzosis; wherein observable, that Cicero. makes 
de nihilo fieri, and sine causa, to be made out of nothing, and 
2L2 
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‘to be made without a cause, one and the self-same thing; as 
also, that he doth not confife this to the material cause only. 
Our third and last undertaking ; to prove that Atheists produce 
real entities out of nothing, in the first impossible sense; that 
is, without acause- ὁ +.» + + +© © «© «© « 462 
A brief synopsis of Atheism; that matter being the only sub- 
stance, is therefore the only unmade thing; and that whatsoever 
else is in the world, besides the bare substance thereof, was 
made out of matter, or produced from that alone + - 455 
The first argument: when Atheists affirm matter to be the 
only substance, and all things to be made out of that, they sup- 
~ pose all to be made without an efficient cause; which is to 
bring them from nothing, in an impossible sense. Though some- 
thing may be made without a material cause pre-existing; yet 
cannot any thing possibly be made without an efficient ‘cause. 
Wherefore if there be any thing made, which was not- before, 
there must of necessity be, besides matter, some other substance 
as the active efficient cause thereof. The atheistic hypothesis 
supposes things to be made without any active or effective prin- 
ciple. Whereas the Epicurean Atheists attribute the efficiency 
of all to local motion; and yet deny matter or body (their only 
substance) a self-moving power. They hereby make all the mo- 
tion that is in the world to have been without a cause, or to 
come from nothing; all action without an agent; all efficiency 
without an efficient - + + + + «© «© +» « «+ 4656 
Again, should we grant these Atheists motion without a cause, 
yet could not dead and senseless matter, together with motion; 
ever beget life, sense, and understanding; because this would 
be something out of nothing, in way of causality, local motion 
only changing the modifications of matter, as figure, place, site, 
and disposition of parts. Hence also those spurious Theists 
confuted, who conclude God to have done no more in the mak- 
ing of the world, than a carpenter doth in the building of ἃ 
house (upon this pretence, that nothing can be made out of no- 
thing); and yet suppose him to make souls out of dead and 
senseless matter, which is to bring them from nothing in way of 
causality 7 © © © © © © © © «© © «© « 4567 
Declared before, That the ancient Italics and Pythagorics 
proved in this manner, that souls could not possibly be gene- 
rated out of matter; because nothing can come from nothing, 
in way of causality. ‘The subterfuge of thé atheistic Ionics out 
of Aristotle; that matter being the only substance, and life, 
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sense and understanding, nothing but the passions, affections, 
and dispositions thereof; the production of them out of matter, 


no production of any new real entity. - + + + + 4658 
Answer: Atheists taking it for granted, that there is no other 
substance besides body or matter, therefore falsely conclude life 
sense, and understanding to be accidents or modes of matter ; 
they being indeed the modes or attributes of substance incorpo- 
real and self-active. A mode that which cannot be conceived 
without the thing whereof it is a mode; but life and cogitation 
may be conceived without corporeal extension ; and indeed can- 
not be conceived with it - + «© + + «© «© + + 460 
The chief occasion of this error from qualities and forms; as 
- because the quality of heat, and form of fire, may be generated 
out of matter ; therefore life, cogitation, and understanding also. 
But the atomic Atheists themselves explode qualities, as things 
really distinct from the figure, site, and motion of parts, for this 
very reason, because nothing can be made out of nothing cau. 
sally. The vulgar opinion of such real qualities in bodies, only 
from men’s mistaking their own fancies, apparitions, passions, 
affections, and seemings, for things really existing without them. 
That in these qualities, which is distinct from the figure, site, 
and motion of parts, not the accidents and modifications of mat- 
ter, but of our own souls. The atomic Atheists infinitely absard 
when exploding qualities, because nothing can come out of no- 
thing, themselves bring life, sense and understanding, out of no- 
thing, in way of causality. That opinion, that cogitation is no- 
_thing but local motion, and.men themselves but mere machines, 
prodigious sottishness or intolerable impudence - - + 462 
Very observable here, that Epicurus himself, having a miad 
to assert contingent liberty, confesseth, that be could not do 
this, unless there were some such thing in the principles; be- 
cause nothing can be made out of nothing, or caused by nothing: 
and therefore does he ridiculously feign a third motion of atoms, 
to solve that phenomena of free will. Wherefore he must needs 
be guilty of an impossible production, of something out of no- 
thing, when he brings soul and mind out of dead senseless. 
atoms. Were there no substantial and eternal life and under- 
~ standing in the universe, there could none have been ever pro- 
duced ; because it must have come from nothing, or been made 
without a cause. That dark philosophy which educes not only 
real qualities and substantial forms, but also souls themselves, at . 
least sensitive, out of the power of the matter, educes them out 
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of nothing, or makes them without a cause ; and so prepares a 
direct way to Atheism - - + -. + © «© .+ + « 464 

They who suppose matter otherwise than by motion, and by 
a kind of miraculous efficiency, to produce souls, and minds, at- 
tribute that creative power to this senseless and inactive matter, 
which themselves deny to a perfect being as an absolute impos- 
sibility. Thus have we demonstrated the impossibility and non- 
sense of all Atheism from this very principle, That nothing can 
be made from nothing, or without sufficient cause + + 467 

Wherefore, if no middle betwixt these two, but all things 
must either spring from a God, or matter; then is this also a 
demonstration of the truth of Theism, by deduction to impossi- 
ble: either there is a God, or else all things are derived from - 
- dead and senseless matter: but this latter is impossible; there- 
fore a God. Nevertheless, that the existence of a God may be 
farther directly proved also from the same principle, rightly un- 
derstood, nothing out of nothing causally, or nothing caused by 
nothing, neither efficiently nor materially - + + + 468 

By these steps; first, that there was never nothing, but some- 
_ thing or other did exist of itself from eternity, unmade, and inde- 
pendently upon any thing else, mathematically certain; from 
this principle, “nothing from nothing.” Had there been once 
nothing, there could never have been any thing. Again, What- 
soever did exist of itself from eternity, must have so existed ne- 
cessarily, and not by any free will and choice. Certam, there- 
fore, that there is something actually in being, whose existence 
is and always was necessary. Now that which exists necessarily 
of itself, must have necessity of existence in its nature ; which 
nothing but a perfect being hath. Therefore there is a perfect 
being; and nothing else besides this did exist of itself from 
eternity, but all other things whatsoever (whether souls or mat- 
ter) were made by it. To suppose any thing to exist of itself 
necessarily, that hath no necessary existence in its nature, is to 
suppose that necessary existence to have come from nothing 409 

Three reasons why some Theists have been so staggering 
and sceptical about the necessary self-existence of matter. First, 
from an idiotical conceit, that becausesartificial things cannot 
be made by men but out of pre-existent mattter, therefore no- 
thing by God, or a perfect being, cau be otherwise made. Se- 
condly, because some of them have supposed ἀλην ἀσώματον, 
an incorporeal hyle, or first matter unmade; an opinion older 
than Aristotle. Whereas this really nothing but a metaphysical 
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notion of the potentiality or possibility of things, respectively 
to the Deity. Lastly, because some of them. have conceived 
body and space to be really the same thing; and space to be 
positively infinite, eternal, and necessarily existent. But if 
space be not the extension of the Deity itself, as some suppose ; 
but of body, only considered abstractedly from this or that, and 
therefore immoveably; then no sufficient ground for the posi- 
tive infinity or the indefinity thereof, as Cartesius imagined ; 
we being certain of no more than this, that be the world and 
its space, or extension, never so great, yet it might be still 
greater -and greater infinitely ; for which very cause it could 
never be positively infinite. This possibility of more body and 
' space, farther and farther indefinitely, or without end, as also 
its eternity, mistaken, for actual space and distance, positively 
infinite and eternal. Nor is there perhaps any such great ab- 
surdity in the finiteness of actual space and distance (accord- 
ing to this hypothesis), as some conceive- + + + + 470 

Moreover, the existence of a God may be farther proved from 
this common notion, ‘‘ nothing from nothing causally ;” not only 
because were there no God, that idea which we have of a per. 
fect being must have come from nothing, and be the concep- 
tion of nothing; but also all the other intelligible ideas of our 
minds must have come from nothing likewise, they being not 
derived from sense. All minds, and their intelligible ideas by 
way of participation, from one Perfect omnipotent being com- 
prehending itself . «+ - ev 1 

However, certain from this principle, “nothing from nothing,” 
or “nothing caused by nothing ;” that souls and minds could 
never have emerged out of dead and senseless matter, or from 
figures, sites, and motions; and therefore must either have all 
existed of themselves, necessarily from eternity; or else be 
created by the Deity out of nothing pre-existing. Concluded, 
that the existence of a God is altogether as certain, as that our 
human souls did not all exist from eternity, of themselves ne- 
cessarily. Thus is the second atheistic argumentation against 
omnipotence or Divine creation, from that false principle, “ no- 
thing out of nothing,” in the atheistic sense (which is, that no- 
thing could be brought out of nonexistence into being, or no 
substance derive its whole being from another substance, but all 
was self-existent from eternity), abundantly confuted; it having 
been demonstrated, that unless there be a God, or a perfect om- 
nipotent being, aud creator, something must have come from 
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nothing in the impossible sense; that is, have been caused by 
nothing, or made without acausee - + + + + + 474 


SECT. ΠῚ. 


THE six following atheistic argumentations, drivingat these 
two things (the disproving, first of an incorporeal and then of 
a corporeal Deity), next taken all together. In way of answer 
to which, three things. First, to confute the atheistic argu- 
mentations against an incorporeal Deity, being the third and 
fourth. Secondly, to shew, that from the very principles of the 
atheistic Corporealism, in their fifth and sixth arguments, incor- 
poreal substance is demonstrable. And, lastly, that therefore 
the two following atheistic arguments (built upon the contrary 
supposition) are also insignificant - Ὁ +« «© + .+ 9. 4576 

Before we come to the Atheistic arguments against an incor- 
poreal Deity, premised; that though all Corporealists be not 
Atheists, yet Atheists universally mere Corporealists. Thus 
Plato in his Sophist, writing of those who maintained that na- 
ture generated all things without the direction of any mind, af- 
firmeth, that they held body and substance to be one and the 
self-same thing. From whence it follows, that incorporeal sub- 
stance is incorporeal body, or contradictious nonsense ; and that 
whatsoever is not body is nothing. He likewise addeth, that 
they who asserted the soul to be a body, but had not the confi- 
_ dence to make prudence and other virtues bodies (or bodily), 
_ quite overthrew the cause of Atheism. Aristotle also represent- 
eth the atheistic hypothesis thus, that there is but one nature, 
matter; and this corporeal (or endued with magnitude) the 
only substance; and all other things, the passions and affec- 
tionsthereof - - - - - ee ee | 

In disproving incorporeal substance, s some difference amongst 
the Atheists themselves. First, those who held a vacuum (as 
Epicurus and Democritus, &c.) though taking it for granted, 
that what is unextended or devoid of magnitude is nothing; 
yet acknowledged a double extended nature; the first impene- 
trable and tangible, body; the second penetrable and intangible, 
space or vacuum; to them the only incorporeal. Their argu- 
ment thus; since nothing incorporeal besides space (which can 
neither do nor suffer any thing), therefore no incorporeal Deity. 
The answer: if space be a real nature, and yet not bodily; 


then must it needs be either an affection of incorporeal sub- 
\ ~ 


~~ 
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stance, or else an accident without a substance. Gassendus’s offi- 
ciousness here to help the Atheists, that space is neither acci. 
dent nor substance, but a middle nature, or essence betwixt 
both. But, whatsoever is, must either subsist by itself, or else 
be an attribute, affection, or mode of something, that subsist- 
eth by itself. -Space, either the extension of body, or of incor- 
poreal substance, or of nothing; but nothing cannot be extend- 
ed; wherefore space, supposed not to be the extension of body, 
must be the extension of an incorporeal substance infinite, or the 
Deity; as some Theists assert- + + + © * © «© 478 
Epicurus’s pretended gods, such as could neither touch nor 
be touched, and had not corpus, but quasi corpus only; and 
therefore incorporeals distinct from space. But granted that 
he colluded or juggled inthis - - + + «© + «+ «+ 480 
Other Atheists, who denied a vacuum, and allowed not space 
to be a nature, but a mere imaginary thing, the phantasm of a 
body, or else extension considered abstractedly, argued thus: 
whatsoever is extended, is body, or bodily ; but whatsoever is, 
is extended ; therefore whatsoever is, is body - + . . ib. 
This argument against incorporeal substance answered two 
manner of ways; some assertors of incorporeal substance deny- 
ing the minor, whatsoever is, is extended ; others the major of 
it, whatsoever is extended is body. First, the generality of an- 
cient Incorporealists really maintained, that there was something 
unextended, indistant, devoid of quantity, and of magnitude, 
without parts, and indivisible. Plato, that the soul is before 
longitude, latitude, and profundity. He also denies, that what- 
soever is in no place, is nothing. Aristotle’s first immoveable 
mover also devoid of magnitude. So likewise is mind, or that 
which understands, to him. He also denies place and local mo- 
tion to the soul otherwise than by accident with the body 481 
Philo’s double substance, distant and indistant.’ God also 
to him, both every where (because his powers extend to all 
things) and yet no where, as in a place; place being created by 
him, together with bodies. Plotinus much concerned in this 
doctrine. Two books of his upon this subject, that one and 
the same numerical thing (viz. the Deity) may be all, or the 
whole every where. God to him, before all things that are in a 
place: therefore wholly present to whatsoever present. This 
would he prove also. from natural instincts. He affirmeth like- 
wise, that the human soul is numerically the same, both in the 
hand and in the foot. Simplicius’s argument for unextended 
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substance; that whatsoever is self-moving, must be indivisible 
and indistant. His affirmation, that souls, locally immoveable, 
move the body by cogitation »- + + + «© « ¢ + 486 

None more full and express in this than Porphyrius. His as- 
sertion, that were there such an incorporeal space (as Democri- 
tus and Epicurus supposed), mind, or God, could not be coex- 
tended with it; but enly body. The whole Deity indivisibly 
and indistantly present to every part of divisible and distant 
things - © © © © © © © © 6 © © «2 + 490 

Thus Origen in his against Celsus. St. Austin, that the hu- 
man soul hath no dimensions, of length, breadth, and thickness, 
and is in itself tlocabilis. Boethius reckons this amongst the 
common notions, known only to wise men, that incorporeals are 
ἴῃ πὸ place - - +» © © +© «© «© .2 © © © «© 492 

This therefore no novel or recent opinion, that the Deity is 
not part of it here, and part of it there, nor mensurable by yards 
and poles; but the whole undivided, present to every part of 
the world. But because many objections against this, we shall 
farther shew, how these ancient Incorporealists endeavoured to 
quit themselves of them. The first objection, that to suppose 
the Deity, and other incorporeal substances, unextended, is to 
make them absolute parvitudes, and so contemptible things. 
Plotinus’s answer ; that what is incorporeal, not so indivisible 
as a little thing; either a physical minimum, or mathematical 
point: for thus God could not congruere with the whole world, 
nor the soul with the whole body. Again, God not so indivisi- 
ble, as the least, he being the greatest of all, not in magnitude, 
bat power. He so indivisible, as also infinite. This an error 
proceeding from sense and imagination; that what unextended, 
therefore little. Incorporeal substance, the whole of which is 
present to every part of body, theretore greater than body. Por- 
phyrius to the same purpose, that God is neither to be loaked 
upon as the least, nor as the greatest, in way of magnitude 494 

The second objection; that what neither great nor little, and 
possesses no place, a nonentity. This, according to Plato, Plo- 
tinus, and Porphyrius, a mistake proceeding from men’s adher- 
ing to sense and imagination. They grant, that an unextended 
being is ἀφάνταστον; unimaginable.—Porphyrius, that mind and 
fancy are not the same, as some maintain. That, which can 
neither do, or suffer, not nothing, though it swell not out into 
distance. Two kinds of substances te Plotinus; bulky tu- 
mours, and unbulky active powers. Which latter, said by Sim- 
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plicius to have nevertheless a certain depth or profundity in 
them. Something ἀφάνταστον, unimaginable,—even in body 
itself. We cannot possibly imagine the sun of such a bigness, 
as reason evinces it to be urged also by Plotinus, that an un- 
stretched-out duration, or timeless eternity, as difficult to be 
conceived as an unextended substance: and yet must this needs 
be attributed to the Deity - - »- «© «© «© + «+ 498 

That God and human souls no otherwise incorporeal than as 
σῶμα λεπτομερὲς, a thin or subtile body, false. Because the dif- 
ference of grossness and subtlety in bodies, according to true 
philosophy, only from motion. That the most subtile body may 
possibly be made as gross as lead or iron; and the grossest as 
subtile as ether. No specific difference of matter - . 504 

The third argument against unextended substance; that to 
be all in the whole, and all in every part, a contradiction and 
impossibility. This granted by Plotinus to be true of bodies, 
or that which is extended ; that it cannot be ὁμοῦ πᾶν" but im- 
possible, that what hath no parts, should be a part here, and a 
part there. Wherefore the word ὅλον (in that, whole in the 
whole, and whole in every part) to be taken oaly in a negative 
sense, for μὴ, μεμερισμένον, undivided.—The whole undivided 
Deity every where; and not a part of it here only, and a part 
there © © .6 © © © © © 2© © © © «© «© §05 

The last objection is against the illocality and immobility of 
finite created spirits, and human souls only. That this not only 
absurd, but also contrary to that generally-received tradition 
amongst Theists, of souls moving locally after death, into an- 
other place, called Hades. Two answers: of Plotinus to this. 
First, that by Hades may be meant only the invisible, or the 
soul’s acting without the body. Secondly, that if- by Hades be 
meant a worser place, the soul may be said to be there where 
its idol is. But when this same philosopher supposeth the 
soul (in good men) to be separable also from this idol, he de- 
parteth from the genuine cabala of his own school... That souls 
always united to some body or other. This asserted here by 
Porphyrius; that the soul is never quite naked of all body ; 
and therefore may be said to be there, wheresoever its body 
18 . 6 e se «© ¢ © 2 © © 2 © « 807 

Some excerptions eut of Philoponus; wherein the doctrine. 
of the ancients, concerning the soul’s spirituous or airy body 
(after death), is largely declared Ὁ + + + + «© «+ 611 

Intimated here by Philoponus, that, according to some of 
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these ancients, the soul hath such a spirituous body here in this 
life, as its interior indument, which then adheres to it, when its 
outer garment is stripped off by death. An opinion of some, that 
the soul may, in this spirituous -body, leave its grosser body for 
some time, without death. True, that our soul doth not im- 
mediately act upon bones and flesh ; but certain thin and sub- 
tile spirits, the instruments of sense and motion. Of which 
Porphyrius thus: ‘‘ The blood is the food of the spirit, and the 
spirit the vehicle of the βου} - . + + + + © «+ 6516 
- The same Philoponus farther addeth, that, according to the 
ancients, besides both the terrestrial and this spirituous or airy 
body, there is yet a third kind of body, peculiar to such as are 
souls, as are more thoroughly purged after death; called by 
them a luciform, and heavenly and ethereal, and star-like body. 
Of this Proclus also upon the Timzus (who affirmeth it to be 
unorganized), as likewise Hierocles. This called the thin ve- 
hicle of the soul, in the Chaldee oracles, according to Psellus 
and Pletho. By Hierocles, a spiritual body, in a sense agree- 
able to that of the Scripture: by Synesius, the Divine body.. 
This distinction of two interior vehicles, or tunicles of the soul, 
besides the terrestrial body (called by Plato the osfreaceous), no 
invention of latter Platonists since Christianity ; it being plainly 
insisted upon by Virgil, though commonly not understood 517 

That many of these Platonists and Pythagoreans supposed 
the soul, in its first creation, when made pure by God, to be 
clothed with this luciform and heavenly body; which also did 
always inseparably adhere to it, in its after-descents into the 
aéreal and terrestrial; though fouled and obscured. Thus 
Pletho. And the same intimated by Galen; when he calls this 
the first vehicle of the soul. Hence was it, that besides the 
moral and intellectual purgation of the soul, they recommended 
also a mystical or telestic way of purifying the ethereal vehicle, 
by diet and catharms. This much insisted on by Hierocles. 
What Pliny’s dying by wisdom, or the philosophic death 522 

But this not the opinion of all, that the same numerical ethe- 
real body always adhereth to the soul; but only, that it every 
where either finds or makes a body suitable to itself. Thus 
Porphyrius. Plato also seems to have been of that persua- 
sion ° © « © 9» © © © 0© © © © © «© 896 

This affirmed by Hierocles to have been the genuine cabala 
of the ancient Pythagoreans, which Plato afterward followed. 
Hierocles’s definition of a man, a rational soul together with a 
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cognate immortal body; he declaring this enlivened terrestrial 
body to be but the idol or image of the true man, or an acces- 
siongto him. This therefore the answer of the ancient Incor- 
porealists to that objection against the illocality and immobility 
of created incorporeals ; that these being all naturally united 
to some body or other, may be thus said to be in a place, and 
locally moved. And, that it does not follow, that because cre- 
ated incorporeals are unextended, they might therefore inform. 
the whole corporeal universe - - YY | 
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THAT it would be no impertinent digression here to compare 
the forementioned Pythagoric cabala with the doctrine of Christ- 
᾿ Janity ; and to consider their agreement or disagreement. First, 

therefore, a clear agreement of these most religious philoso. 
phers with Christianity in this, that the highest happiness and 
perfection of human nature consisteth not in a separate state of 
souls un-united to any body, as some high-flown persons have 
conceited. Thus Plotinus, who sometimes runs as much into 
the other extreme, in supposing human souls to animate not 
only the bodies of brutes but also of plants. Thus also Mai- 
monides amongst the Jews; and therefore suspected for deny- 
‘ing the resurrection. His Igg gereth Teman written purposely to 
purge himself of this suspicion. The allegorizers of the resur- 
rection, and of the life to come - + «+ - o 6 « 2 

Again, Christianity correspondeth with the philosophic cae 
bala concerning human souls in this, that their happiness con- 
sisteth not in conjunction with such gross terrestrial bodies as 
these we now have; Scripture, as well as philosophy, com- 
plaining of them as a heavy load and burden to the soul; which 
therefore not to be taken up again at the resurrection. Such a 
resurrection as this.called by Plotinus a resurrection to another 
sleep. The difference betwixt the resurrection-body and thig 
present body in Scripture. The resurrection-body of the just 
‘(as that of the philosophic cabala) immortal and eternal, glorious 
and lucid; star-like and spiritual ; heavenly and angelical. Not 
this gross fleshly body, gilded and varnished over in the outside 
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only, bat changed throughout. This the resurrection of life, in 
Scripture emphatically called the resarrection. Our souls stran- 
gers and pilgrims in these terrestrial bodies: their proper home 
and country the heavenly body. That the grossest body that 
this, according to philosophy, may merely by motion be browse 
into the purity and tenuity of the finest ether - - - > 
But whether human souls after death, always united to some 
body, or else quite naked from all body till the resurrection ; 
not so explicitly determined in Christianity. Souls after death 
live unto God. According to Origen, this a privilege proper to 
the Deity, to live and act alone, without vital union with any 
body. If natural to the soul to enliven a body, then not pro- 
bable that it should be kept so long in an unnatural state of 
separation °- © «© © © © © © © © © e© © ἸΙ 
Again; probable from Secriptare that wicked souls after 
death have punishment of sense or pain, besides remorse of 
conscience: which not easily conceivable how they should 
have without bodies. Thus Tertullian. He adding, that men 
have the same shape or effigies after this life which they had 
here. Though indeed he drive the business too far, so as to 
make the soul itself to be a body, figurate and colourate - 14 
Bat Irenzeus plainly supposed the soul after death (being in- 
corporeal) to be adapted to a body, such as has the same cha- 
racter and figure with its body here in this life - + . 19 
Origen also of this persuasion, that souls after death have cer- 
tain subtile bodies, retaining the same characterizmg form which 
their terrestrial bodies had. His opinion, that apperitions of the 
dead are from the souls themselves, surviving ia that which is 
called a luciform body. As, also, that St. Thomas did not doubt 
but that the body of a soul departed might appear every way 
like the former: only he disbelieved our Saviour’s appearing in 
the same solid body whieh he had before death - - . 18 
Our Saviour telling his disciples, that a spirit had no flesh and 
bones, that is, no solid body as himself then had, seems to im- 
ply them to have thinner bodies, which they may visibly appear 
in. Thus, in Apollonius, is touch made the sign to distinguish 
a ghost appearing from a living man. Our Saviour’s body after 
his resurrection, according to Origen, in a middle state betwixt 
this gross or solid body of ours, and that ofa ghost - - 41 
A place of Scripture, which, as interpreted by the fathers, 
would naturally imply the soul of our Saviour after death not to 
have been quite naked of all body, but to have had a corporeal 
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spirit, Moses and Elias visibly appearing to our Saviour, had 
therefore true bodies - + + + © © «© « «© + 2 
That the regenerate here in this life have a certain earnest of 
their future isheritance (which is their spiritual or heavenly 
body), gathered from Scripture by Irenzeus and Novatian. Which 
prelibations of the spiritual body cannot so well consist with a 
perfect separation from all body after death till the day of 
Judgment o ee ee i 2” | 
This opinion of Irenaeus, Origen, and others, supposed by 
them not at all to clash with the Christian article-of the resur- 
rection. Nothing in this point determined byus - + + 26 
The last thing in the Pythagoric cabala, that demons or an- 
gels, and indeed all created understanding beings, consist, 48 
well as men, of soul and body, incorporeal and corporeal, 
united all together. Thus Hierocles, universally of all the 
rational nature; and that no incorporeal substance, besides the 
supreme Deity, is complete, without the conjunction of a body. 
God the only incorporeal in this sense; and not a mundane but 
ἃ supra-mundane soul - - + +«© + «© «© «© «© + 48 
Origen’s full agreement with this old Pythagoric cabala, that 
rational creatures are neither body, nor yet without body; but 
incorporeal substances having a corporeal indument - + 29 
Origen misrepresented by Huetius, as asserting angels not to 
have bodies, but to be bodies; whereas he plainly acknow- 
ledged the human soul to be incorporeal, and angels also to 
have souls. He proveth incorporeal creatures from the Scrip- 
tures; which, though themselves not bodies, yet always use bo- | 
dies. Whereas the Deity is neither body, nor yet clothed with 
a body, as the proper soul thereof. - + + + + «© 81 
Some of the fathers so far from supposing angels altogether 
incorporeal, that they ran into the other. extreme, and concluded 
them altogether corporeal; that is, to be all body, and nothiag 
else. The middle betwixt both these, the Origenic and Pytha- 
goric hypothesis, that they consist of incorporeal and corporeal 
substance, soul and body joined together. The generality of 
the ancient fathers for neither of those extremes. That they 
did not suppose angels to be perfectly unbodied spirits, evident 
from their affirming devils, as the Greek philosophers did de- 
mons, to be delighted with the nidours of sacrifices; as having 
their vaporous bodies, or airy vehicles, refreshed thereby. Thus 
Porphyrius, and before him Celsus. Amongst the Christians 
(besides Origen), Justin, Athenagoras, Tatianus, ἄς. St. Basil, 
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concerning the bodies of demons or devils being nourished 
with vapours; not by organs, but throughout their whole sub. 
stance -« «© « ὃ ὁ ὁ οι. 934 

Several of the fathers plainly asserting both devils and angels 
to consist of soul and body, incorporeal and corporeal sub- 
stance joined together. St. Austin, Claudianus, Mamertus, 
F ulgentius, Joannes Thessalonicensis ; ; and Psellus, who philo- 
sophizeth much concerning this - + + + + + + 87 

That some of the ancients, when they called angels incorpo- 
real, understood nothing else thereby but only that they had 
not gross but subtile bodies © - + + + + « + .+ 48 

The fathers, though herein happening to agree with the 
philosophic cabala, yet seemed to have been led thereunto by 
Scripture. As from that of our Saviour, they who shall obtain 
the resurrection of the dead, shall be ἰσάγγελοι, equal to the 
angels ;—that is, according to St. Austin, shall have angelical 
bodies. From that of St. Jude, that angels sinning lost their 
own proper dwelling-house; that is, their heavenly body (called 
οἰκητήριον by St. Paul), which made them fit inhabitants of the 
heavenly regions; and thereupon cast down into the lower 
Tartarus; interpreted by St. Austin to be this caliginous air or 
atmosphere of the earth. Again, from that fire said to have 
been prepared for the devils: which being not to be taken me- 
taphorically, therefore (as Psellus concludeth) implies them to 
be bodied; because an incorporeal substance alone, and not vi- 
tally united to any body, cannot be tormented with fire - 45 

Now if all created incorporeals, superior to men, be souls 
. vitally united to bodies, and never quite separate from all body; 
then probable, that human souls, after death, not quite naked 
from all body, as if they could live and act completely without 
it; a privilege superior to that of angels, and proper to the 
Deity. Nor is it at all conceivable how imperfect beings could ᾿ 
‘have sense and imagination without bodies. Origen contra 
Celsum, ‘Our soul, in its own nature incorporeal, always 
standeth in need of a body suitable to the place wherein it is. 
And, accordingly, sometimes putteth off what it had before ; 
and sometimes again putteth on something new.” Where the 
following words being vitiated, Origen’s genuine sense restored. 
Evident, that Origen distinguisheth the τὸ σκῆνος in St. Paul 
(translated tabernacle) from the earthly house; he understand- 
ing by the former a thin spirituous body, which is a middle be- 
‘twixt the earthly and the heavenly, and which the soul remain- 
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eth still clothed with after death. This opinion of Origen’s, 
that the soul after death not quite separate from all bady, never 
reckoned up in the catalogue of his errors. Origen not taxed 
by Methodius for asserting souls to have bodies, but for not 
asserting them to be bodies; there being no-truly incorporeal 
substance, according to Methodius, but the Deity. This one of 
the extremes mentioned. And the Origenic hypothesis to be 
preferred before that of Methodius - + + .- + + 49 
Already observed, that Origen not singular in this opinion 
concerning buman souls; Irenzus, Philoponus, Joannes Thes- 
salonicensis, Psellus, and others, asserting the same. St. Austin 
in his De Gen. ad Lit. granted, that souls after death cannot be 
carried to any corporal places, nor locally moved without ἃ 
body. Himself seems to think the punishment of souls, before 
the resurrection, to be fantastical. But gives liberty of think- 
ing otherwise. In his book De Civ. D. he conceives that Ori. — 
genic opinion not improbable, that some souls after death, and 
before the resurrection, may suffer from a certain fire for the 
consuming and burning up of their dross: which could: not be 
without bodies - . + «© «© + «© © «© «© « «© 658 
Hitherto shewed how the ancient assertors of unextended in- 
corporeals answered all the objections made against them ; but 
especially that of the illocality and immobility of created in- 
| corporeals ; namely, that-by those bodies which they’ are, al- 
ways vitally united to, they are localized and made capable of 
motion; according to that of Origen, the soul stands in need of 
a body for local motions. Next to be considered their reasons 
for this assertion of unextended and indistant substance, .so 
repugnanttoimagination + + + © + + «:# «+ 59 
That whatsoever arguments do evince other substance besides 
body, the same against the Atheists demonstrate, that there is 
something unextended ; themselves taking it for granted, that 
whatsoever is extended, is body. Nevertheless, other arguments 
propounded by these ancients, to prove directly unextended 
substanee. Plotinus’s first, to prove the human soul and mind 
such, Ejither-every part of an unextended soul, is soul ; and of 
mind, mind; or not. If the latter, that no part of a soul,:ar 
mind, is by itself soul, or mind ; then cannot the whole, made 
‘up of all those parts, be such, But if every supposed part of a 
soul be soul, and of a mind, mind ; then would all but one be 
superfluous : or every one be the whole : which cannot be in 
extended things a ΕΕ 60 
VOL. Iv. 2M ΄ | | 
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Again, Plotinus endeavours to prove, from the energies of the 
soul, that it is unextended ; because it is one and the same indi- 
visible thing, that perceiveth the whole sensible object. This 
farther pursued; if the soul be extended, then must it either be 
one physical poiut, or more. Impossible, that it should be but 
one physical point. If therefore more, then must every one of 
those points eitber perceive a point of the object, and no more, 
or else the whole. If the former, then can nothing perceive the 
whole, nor compare one part of it with another: if thé latter, 
then would every man have innumerable perceptions of the 
whole object at once. A fourth supposition, that the whole ex- 
tended soul perceives both the whole object, and all the parts 
thereof (no part of the soul having any perception by itself); 
not to be made; because the whole of an extended substance 
nothing but all the parts: and so if no part have any perception 
the whole can have none. Moreover, to say the whole soul per- 
ceiveth all, and no part of it any thing, is indeed to acknowledge 
it unextended, and to have no distant parts - + " « 68 

Again, this philosopher would prove the same thing from the 
sympathy or homopathy which is in animals; it being one and 
the same thing that perceives pain in the head and in the foot, 
and comprehends the whole bulk of the body - + + + 67 

Lastly, he disputes farther from the rational energies. A mag- 
nitude could not understand what hath no magnitude and what 
is indivisible: whereas we have a notion, not only of latitude as 
indivisible to thickness, and of longitude as to breadth, but also 
of a mathematical point, every way indivisible. We have no- 
tions of things also that have neither magnitude nor site, &c. 
Again, all.the abstract essences of things indivisible. We con- 
ceive extended things themselves unextendedly; the thought of 
2 mile, or.a thousand miles distance, taking up no more room 
in the soul, than the thought of an inch, or of a mathematical 
point. Moreover, were that, which perceiveth in us, a magni- 
tude, it could not be equal to every sensible, and alike perceive 
things greater and lesser than itself - + + + «© + 68 

Besides which, they might argue thus ; that we as we can con- 
ceive extension without cogitation, and again cogitation without 
extension (from whence their distinction and separability is in- 
ferrible): so can we not conceive cogitation with extension; nor 

. the length, breadth, and thickness of a thought; nor the half, or 
a third, or the twentieth part thereof; nor that it is figurative, 
round, or angular. Thoughts therefore must be nonentities, if 
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whatsoever is unextended be nothing; as also metaphysical 
truths, they having neither dimensions nor figure. 80 volitions 
and passions, knowledge and wisdom itself, justice and temper- 
ance. If the things belonging to soul and mind be unextended, 
then must themselves be so. Again, if mind and soul have dis- 
tant parts, then could none of them be one, but many substances. : 
If life divided, then a half of it would not be life. Lastly, no 
reason could be given, why they might not be as well really as 
intellectually divisible. Nor could a Theist deny, but that Di- 
vine power might cleave a thought, together with the soul where- 
in it is, into many pieces + »- © © © © © © © JL. 
The sense of the ancient Incorporealists therefore this; that — 
in nature two kinds of substances. The first of them passive 
buik, or distant and extended substance; which is all one thing 
without another; and therefore as many substances as parts, 
into which it can be divided essentially antitypous; one magni- 
tude joined to another always standing without it, and making 
the whole so much bigger. Body all outside, having nothing 
within, no internal energy, nor any action besides local motion ; 
which it isalso passive to - + «© + 2 © «© © «© 8 
Were there no other substance besides this, there could be 
motion, action, life, cogitation, intellection, volition; but all 
would be a dead lump; nor could any one thing penetrate 
another. Wherefore another substance, whose character φύσις 
δραστήριος, the active nature,—life, self-activity, cogitation : 
which no mode or accident of extension, it having more of en- 
tity. in it. Nor are these two, extension and life, inadequate 
conceptions of one and the same substance. A thinker ἃ monad ; 
or one single substance. Not conceivable, how the several parts 
of an extended substance should jointly concur to produce one 
and the same thing - - - - + «© 2 «© «© «© «© ' 494 
The energies of these two substances very different. The one 
aothing but local motion, or translation from place to place; a 
mere outside thing: the other cogitation, an internal energy ; or 
in the inside of that which thinks. Which inside of the think- 
mg nature hath no Jength, breadth, or profundity, no out-swell- 
ing tumour; because then it would be outside again. Were a 
cogitative being extended, yet must it have, besides this extended 
outside, an unextended inside. But one and the same substance 
cannot be extended and unextended. Wherefore in this opinion 
of extended incorporeals, a complication of two substances, and 
2mM2 
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a confusion of them tocether into one. True nevertheless, that 
all finite incorporeal substance is always naturally united with 
some extended body, usitsoutside- - + + + + + 56 
All summed up together . - © © + © © © «© %8 
Hitherto the sense of the ancient assertors of unextended in. 
.corporeals represented to the best advantage. Nothing asserted 
by us; but that these, and other arguments, do demonstrate, 
against the Atheists, some other substance besides body : but 
whether or no they prove this to be indistant and unextended, 
left to others to make a judgment. The Atheists, who deny this, 
- must.acknowledge every thought to be not only mentally but 
also physically divisible and separable, together with the soul; 
as also deny internal energy; and consequently make cogita- 
tion nothing but local. motion; and, lastly, hold that no sub- 
stance can coexist with another substance, more inwardly 
than by juxtaposition - »- «© + + 2+ + «© » «+ 80 
This the first answer to the forementioned. atheistic argument 
against incorporeal substance, made by the ancients by denying 
the minor, that though whatsoever is extended be body yet every 
thing.is not extended. . But the argument otherwise answered 
by some learned assertors of incorporeal substance, by denying 
the major; that though every thing be extended, or what unex- 
tended nothing ; yet whatever is extended is not body ; they as- 
serting another extension incorporeal, which is both penetrable 
and not made.up of parts physically separable from one another; 
to which belongeth life, self-activity, and cogitation. Probable, 
that some would compound both the forementioned hypotheses 
together ;. by supposing the Deity to be altogether unextended, 
and indivisibly all every where; but souls, or created incorpo- 
reals, to have an unextended inside, diffused, as it were, into an 
extended outside. Ourselves here only to oppose Atheists; and 
dogmatize no farther than to assert, what all Incorporealists 
agree in, that besides, body there is another substance, which 
consisteth not of parts really separable from one another; which 
is.penetrable of body, and self-active, and hath an internal ener- 
gy, distinct from local motion. All which is demonstratively 
certain. This the full answer to the first atheistic argument 
against incorporeal substance ; that either there issomething un- ᾿ 
extended, or at least extended otherwise than body, so as to be 
penetrable thereof, and indiscerpibly one with itself, and self. 
active -»- +» «© +» .« «© «© «© «© «© «© « «© e« §1 
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The second atheistic assault against incorporeal substance ; 
by pretending the original of this mistake to have sprung’ from 
the scholastic essences, distinct-from the things themselves; and 
the abuse of abstract names and notions, they being made to be 
substances existing by themselves. - For, though the:‘opinion of 
ghosts and spirits (whereof God is the chief) sprung first from 
fear; yet that these should be incorporeal could never have en- 
_ tered into the minds of men, had they not. been enchanted with 
these abstract names and separate essences - .- » + 88 
. The first general reply to this, that it is alk but romantic fic- 
tion. That the opinion of the Deity sprung not from fear, and’ 
that all invisible ghosts. are not fancies, already sufficiently 
proved ; as also the. existence of a God demonstrated by reason. 
That apparitions are real phenomena ; and reasonable to thiuk, 
that there may as well be invisible aérial and ethereal, as.there . 
dre visible terrestrial animals. Sottishness to conclude, that 
_there is no understanding nature superior to man - +=... 84 

The second particular reply, that the opinion of spirits inicor- 
poreal sprung not. from the scholastic essences, whether consi- 
dered concretely as universals only, or abstractly. No man supr 
posing these to be things really and substantially existing with- 
out the mind; either a universal man and universal horse; or 
else humanity and equinity: and that these walk up and. down 
in airy bodies ; they being only noemata, or the intelligible es- 
sences of things, as objects of the mind. These essences’ of 
things said to be eternal, as their verities. The meaning of these 
eternal essences, not that they are so many eternal substances 
incorporeal; but that knowledge is eternal, and that there is an 
eternal unmade mind that comprehends them; which.all other 
minds partake of + + ‘+ © -© «:-e «© e+ © © 85 

. Agam, that another atheistic dream, that the abstract names 
and notions of the mere accidents of bodies-were made. sub- 
-stances incorporeal ;-souls, minds, and ghosts. ‘Conscious. life 
no accident of bodies, as ‘Atheists sappose; but the essential 
attribute of another substance, which incorporeal ; as magni- 
tude or. extension is the essential attribute of body . + :», -89 

The following atheistic arguments to be dispatched with more 
brevity. That the four next, fifth, sixth, seventh; and eighth, 
proceed only upon this supposition, that there is no other sub- 
‘stance in the world besides body or- matter; and theréfore: δῖ... 
nify nothing -to the assertors of an incorporeal Deity. .Stoies 
and the like, only concerned to answer them. Nevertheless, from 
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the impossibility of these atheistic Corporealisms, contained in 
the fifth and sixth, a necessity of incorporeal substance will be 
evinced ὁ + «© © © © © « © © © 6 © & 87 
Here two atheisti¢ Corporealisms founded upon these sup- 
positions, that all is body or matter; and, that matter, as such, 
is devoid of life and understanding. The first in the way of 
qualities and forms generable and corruptible, called the hylo- 
pathian, This the most ancient atheistic form, as we learn from 
Aristotle; viz. that bulky extension the only substantial and 
unmade thing, and all other things but the passions, qualities, 
and accidents thereof; makeable out of it, and destroyable into 
it, The consequence from whence, that there is no substantial 
unmade life and understanding: and thatno mind could be a God 
or Creator ; it being all accidental, factitious, and creature 88 
This hylopathian Atheism called also by us Anaximandnan: 
Though we are not ignorant that Simplicius conceives Anaxi- 
ander to have held an homeomery, or similar atomology, of, 
eternal unmade qualities, as Anaxagoras afterwards; only, that 
he acknowledged no unmade life or mind, but generated it all 
from the fortuitous commixture of those qualified atoms. (Which 
po improbable opinion, though not certain.) Because, however 
Anaximander supposed life and understanding to be at least se- 
condary qualities, and accidents of body, generable and corrupt- 
ible. And not fit to multiply forms of Atheism - . . ib. 
The second atheistic Corporealism, in the way of unqualified 
atoms, producing all things, even life and understanding, from 
figures, sites, motions, and magnitudes of parts. From whence 
it will also follow, that mind is no primordial thing, but second- 
ary, compounded, and derivative ; creature, and no creator. This 
galled Democritic; not because Democritus was the first ‘in- 
or of the dissimilar atomology; but because he was the first 
‘atheizer of it, or the first who made dissimilar atoms the princi- 
ples of all things whatsoever, even of life and understanding 89 
Not to be denied, but that from these two things granted, that 
all is body, and that the first principles of body are devoid of 
life and understanding, it would follow unavoidably, that there 
is no God. Therefore the Stoics who were corporeal Theists, 
denied the latter; they supposing an understanding fire, eternal 
and unmade, the maker of the whole mundane system. Truly 
pbserved by Origen, that this corporeal god of the Stoics was but 
by accident incorruptible and happy; and only because want- 
sug adestroyer, This no genuine Theism.- -' + + + 90 
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But an absolute impossibility in both these atheistic Corpo- 
realisms; not only because they suppose no active principle; 
but also, because they bring life and understanding, that is, 
something out of nothing; or make them without a cause. 
Where the atomic Atheists of the two most to be condemned, 
because so grossly contradicting themselves. From that true 
principle, that matter, as such, is devoid of life and understand- 
ing, an absolute necessity of another substance incorporeal, 
which is essentially vital and intellectual. That all life cannot 
possibly be factitious and accidental, generable and corruptible ; 
but there must be substantial life: and also some eternal- 91 

The truth of this understood and acknowledged by theHylo-« 
zoists; that there must of necessity be both substantial and un- 
made life and understanding; who therefore attribute the same 
to all matter, as such, but without animality; which, according 
to them, is all factitious and accidental. Wherefore this hylo- 
zoic Atheism also brings conscious life'and‘animality out of no. 
thing; or makes them withqut a cause. The argument of the 
Epicurean Atheists, against Stratonism or Hylozoism, unanswer- 
able; that upon this supposition there must be in every man 
and animal a heap of innumerable percipients, as many as there 
are atoms of matter; and so no one thinker. ‘The pretence of 
the Hylozoists, that all the particles of matter in every animal do 
confederate, ridiculous and impossible so 8 © 6 « 98 

Thus the fifth and sixth-atheistic argumentations fully con- 
futed ; and from that true supposition in them, that matter, as 
such, is devoid of life and understanding, incorporeal substance 
plainly demonstrated ; which was our second undertaking 94 

The third and last, that there being undeniably substance in- 
corporeal, the two following atheistic argumentations (built 
upon the supposition of the contrary) altogether insignificant. 
The seventh not properly directed. against Theism, but against 
a religious kind of Atheism or Theogonism; which sup- 
_posed a God or soul of the world generated out of senseless 
matter, and the offspring of Night and Chaos. A sober and true 
sense of the world’s animation; that there is a living, sentient, 
and understanding nature, presiding over the whole world. But 
the sense of pagan Theists, that the whole corporeal world ani- 
mated is a God, exploded by us. This argument therefore be- 
ing not against Theism, but Theogonism; the confutation thereof 
might be here well omitted, without any detriment to our cause. | 
But because the denying of a living understanding nature presid- 
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ing over the world is atheistical; the ground of this assertion 
briefly declared, that life and understanding are accidents of 
bodies, resulting only from such a composure of atoms as pro- 
duce flesh, blood, and brains, in bodies organized ; and, that 
there is no reason to be found any where but only in human 
form: which also confuted. A brutish passage of a modern 
writer, “ that it is inconceivable by men how God can under- 
stand without brains” - - «© + +2 +*© «© #« ¢* 9 
’ The next (which is the eighth atheistic argumentation), that 
' there can be no living being immortal, nor perfectly happy ; 
built upon that false supposition also, that all life and under 
standing result from a contexture of dead and senseless atoms, 
and therefore are dissolvable and annihilable. But that there is 
life essential, and substantial, which naturally immortal: as also 
a necessity of an eternal life, and mind unmade, and unannihila- 
ble; which perfectly happy» - τ * © * © © + 98 


SECT. 1V. 


_ ΤῈ Epicurean Atheists farther endeavour to disprove a 

God, from the phenomena of motion-and cogitation; in the 
three following argumentations, the nioth, tenth, and eleventh. 
From motion, thus; that from this principle, ‘“ nothing can 
move itself, but whatsoever is moved, is moved by another,” it 
will follow, that there cau be no first cause and unmoved mover, 
but one thing moved another from eternity infinitely ; because 
nothing could move another which was not itself first moved by 
somethingelse + + + + © © © « « ren): 

Answer: the meaning of this axiom; not that nothing can 
act from itself, as the Atheist supposes; he taking it for granted 
that every thing is body, and that all action is local motion; 
but, that no body resting could ever locally move itself. A 
false supposition of the Atheists and some Cartesians; that 
were there but once motion in the matter, this would of itself 
- continue to all eternity. True, that of Aristotle; that to make 
an infinite progress in the causes of motion, and no first mover, 
is all one as to say, that there is no cause at all thereof; or, that 
all the motion in the world is a passion without an agent, or comes 
from nothing. Clearly impossible, that there should be any mo- 
tion at all, were there nothing self-moving or self-active 100 

Wherefore from this principle, that no body can move itself, 
it follows undeniably, that there is some other substance in 
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the world besides body that hath an active power of moving 
body . © 2 ee 6 6 oe 6 « 102 
Another corollary from the same Ὁ principle that there is 
another species of action, distinct from local motion, and which 
is not heterokinesy, but autokinesy. That the action, by which 
focal motion is first caused, could not be itself local motion. 
All local’ motion caused originally by cogitation. Thus the 
ninth atheistic argament from motion confuted: and: from hence, 
that no body can move itself demonstrated, that there is some- 
thing incorporeal the first cause of local motion, by cogita- 
tion » 2 6.6 (6 -e © he ΕΞ . ib. 
But: the Atheists farther pretend to prove, that cogitation 
‘itself is heterokinesy, the passion of the thinker, and the ac- 
tion of some other external agent upon him; because nothing 
taketh beginning from itself; and no cogitation can rise of itself, 
without a cause. That therefore thinking beings themselves 
are machines, and no cogitation local motion. And, no under- 
standing being a first cause, nor perfectly happy; because de-. 
pendent upon something else - - + + + + «© + 108 
Answer. True, that no substance beginning from itself; as also, 
that no action cauéeth itself." But false, that no action taketh be- 
ginning from the immediate agent; or, that nothing can act other- 
wise than as acted upon by something else. Atheists here affirm 
only what they should prove, and so beg the question. Ifnothing 
self-active, then all the motion and action in the universe must 
come from nothing, or be made without a cause - + + 104 
True, also, that our human cogitations are frequently occa- 
‘sioned from external objects, and that the concatenations of 
thoughts and phantasms often depend upon mechanic causes, 
But false, that all ‘cogitations are obtruded upon us from 
‘without; and that no transition in-our thoughts which was not 
before in sense. ‘The human soul a principle of actions, and 
therefore also of cogitations. This a bubbling fountain -of 
thoughts. But that there is such a perfect mind as at once. 
comprehends all truth, and was before sensibles- - . 105 
This a prodigious paradox, and falsity of Atheists; that co- 
gitation, local motion; and thinking beings, machines, Herea 
correction of what we wrote before, vol. iii. p. 462. and a change 
‘of our opinion, upon farther consideration ; that not only a mo- 
“dern writer, but also the ancient atheistic Atomists, did conclude 
cogitation to be really nothing else but local motion. Never- 
theless, these men troubled ‘with the fancy of cogitation ; which 
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because they cannot make local motion, they would persuade us 
to be no reality, or nothing. Atheists aware, that if there be 
any action besides local motion, there must then be some other 
substance acknowledged besides body. They, who make cogi- 
tation local motion, and men machines, ao more to be disputed 
with than senseless machines - + + + © »© » «+ 106 
To affirm, that no understanding being can be happy, nor a 
God, because dependent upon something without it, all one as 
jo affirm, that senseless matter is the most perfect of all things ; 
and that knowledge, as such, speaking imperfection, is but a 
whifiling. and fantastic. thing, But of this more afterwards. 
Thus the tenth atheistic argument confuted - - . + 108 
. Another atheistic argument, from the nature of knowledge 
and understanding. That the world could not be made by an 
uoderstanding being, begause there was no knowledge before 
things, which are the objects of it ; and the only things are sen- 
sibles, which knowledge a passion: from. Therefore all mind, 
as such 4 creature, and none acreator - +. + + + 109 
᾿ς This already fully answered, vol. iii. p. $88, and so forwards. 
Where proved, that singular bodies are not the only things and 
abjects of the mind, but that it containeth its intelligibles within 
itself. And that knowledge is archetypal to the world, and the 
maker of all. Se the existence of a God demonstrable from 
the nature of knowledge and understanding Ὁ + + . ib. 
That the Atheists can no more solve the phenomenon of co- 
gitation than that of local motion, evident from their many hal- 
Jucinations concerning it ; whereof a catalogue subjoiued. First, 
that all life and understanding, a mere accidental thing, genera- 
ble and corruptible, and no life nor mind substantial or essen- 
tial. This before confuted . + + +© +© +© «© «© 110 
Again, that life and mind no simple and primitive natures, 
but compounded syllables of things; and therefore none im- 
‘mortal nor incorruptible. Answer: that life and understanding . 
are active powers, and could never result from mere passive 
bulk ; nor can any composition of dead and senseless matter, 
possibly forget life and understanding. Though no necessity, that 
there should be any external unmade red or green, because these 
might be made out of things not red nor green; nor that there 
should be eternal motion, because motioa might be produced from 
a self-active principle ; nor that there should be any eternal un- 
made matter, because were there none, it might notwithstanding 
be created by a perfect incorporeal being: yet.an absolute neces- 
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sity 0 of eternal unmade life and mind; because had there been 
once none, there could never have been any >» + - 111 

Another atheistic hallucination, that there is nothing of self- 
activity in cogitation; nor any thing could act otherwise than 
as it is made to act by something else. This to bring all action 
from nothing, or to suppese it withouta cause - + + 113 

Another madness of theirs already mentioned, that cogrta- 
tion, local motion, and thinking beings, machines. This equal 
sottishness or impudence, as to affirm number to be figure, 
&C. © «© © © © © © © © @© © «© © ὁ o 114 

Another paradox of the Epicurean and Democritic Atheists, 
that mental cogitation, as well as sensation, the mere passions 
of the thinker, and the actions of bodies existing without him ; 
some of them supposing thoughts to be caused by certain finer 
images than sensations; others that they are the remainders 
of the motions of sense, formerly made. Answer: that sen- 
sation itself is not a mere corpereal passion, but the per- 
ception of a passion, in a way of fancy; much less mental co- 
gitations such; and least of all volitions »- »- + + «+ ib 

But consentaneously hereunto these Atheists determine all 
knowledge and understanding to be really the same ‘thing with 
‘sense, From whence follow two absurdities; first, that there 
can be no.such thing as error, because all passion is true pas- 
sion, and all sense, true sense; that is, true seeming and appear- 
ance. This absurdity owned by Protagoras. Epicurus endea-. 
voured to avoid this, but in vain, and contradictiously to his 
own principles - + 2+ «© © s e© © © « «© eo 117 
- A second absurdity consequent thereupon; that there is no 
absolute truth nor falsehood, but all knowledge private and re- 
lative, and nothing but opinion. This freely owned likewise 
by Protagoras. Sometimes also by. Democritus. Who there- 
fore but a blunderer neither, in the atomic philosophy; which 
plainly supposes a higher faculty of reason and understanding, 
that judges of sense, and discovers the phantastry thereof; it 
reaching to absolute truth» + + + +» + +© « «© 1109 

Another atheistic error; that singular bodies are the only 
objects of mental conception, as well as of sensation. This 
imputed by Aristotle, to Democritus and Protagoras. But suf. 
ficiently before confuted . + +» + «© + » » «© 121 

The better to maintain this paradox, added by a modern 
atheistic writer, as his own invention; that universals are no- 
thing else but names, by which many singular bodies are called ; 
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axioms or propositions, the addition and subtraction of cames; 
and syllogistic reasoning the reckoning.the consequences of 
them: aad that therefore besides the passions of sense we know 
nothing at all of apy thing but only the names by which it 1s 
ealled. Whence it would follow that geometrical truths not the 
same in Greek and in Latin, &c. - + + + «© © «© 122 
. That the Atheists, according to these premised principles, en- 
deavour to depreciate knowledge and understanding, as that 
’ which speaks no higher perfection than is in senseless matter. 
Thus the Atheists in Plato make it but a ludiorous, umbratile, 
and evanid thing; the mere image of bodies the only realities. 
. Their design in this to take away the scale or ladder of en- 
lities τοῦ «© «© © +6. © © © © .e « 129 
All the grounds of this again briefly confuted, and particu. 
lasly, that opinion so much favouring Atheism, that there is no- 
thing in the understanding which was not befere in sense, out 
of Boethius. Just and unjust greater realities in nature than 
hard and soft, &c. Unquestionably a scale or ladder of entities, 
- and therefore certain, that the order of things. must be in way 
‘of descent, from higher perfection to lower, and not of ascent, 
from lower to higher. The steps of this ladder not infinite; the 
foot thereof inanimate -matter ; the head, a perfect omnipotent 
being, comprehending in itself all possibilities of things. Mind 
hy nature lord over all; and sovereign king of heaven and 
earth -« «© «© + © «© © © «©. © © © © 399 
The reason, why we so much insist upon this ; because Athe- 
jsts pretend, not .only to solve.the phenomenon of cogitation 
without a God; but also from thence to demonstrate the impos- ° 
sibility of his existence. Though modern writers not so much 
aware hereof, yet is the controversy betwixt Theists and Athe- 
ists thus stated. by Plato; whether soul and mind juniors to 
senseless matter, and the offspring thereof; or else substantial 
things, and in order of nature before it. Accordingly Plato con- 
futeth Atheism-no otherwise than by proving soul not to be ju- 
nior to inanimate.matter, and generated out of the-same.. Evi- 
dent, that Plato by soul here understood, not only the mundane 
squl, but-also that whole rank :of beings called soul; and that 
no life was generated out of matter - - + «© Ὁ 132 
Those professed Christians who generate rational souls out 
of senseless matter, plain betrayers of the cause of Theism 136 
Nor is the case much different as to, others ;. who, though they 
_professedly generate only sensitive souls, yet making the ratio- 
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nal but mere blanks, which have nothing in them but what was © 
scribbled upon them by sense; and so knowledge, in its own 
nature, junior to sense and sensibles ; highly gratify the Athe- ’ 
ists hereby + + + © © © © « 2 6 «© © 197 
If any life and cogitation may be generated out of dead and 
senseless matter, then can no good reason be given why all should 
not be. Life. not partly accidental, partly substantial; but 
either all conscious life, accidental, generable, and corruptible ; ; 
orelse none atall . «τ © φεῦ © «© © «© «© ab. 
The doctrine of real qualities generable and corruptible, fa- 
vourable to Atheism also. Aad though the atheistic Atomists 
explode all the other qualities, because nothing can come from 
nothing; yet contradicting themselves again, do they make life 
and understanding real qualities, generated out of matter, or 
caused by nothing. -- + «+ 9 s 6 © © 188 
There being a scale or ladder of entities in nature, to produce 
a higher rank of beings out of a lower; as life and cogitatica 
out of matter and magnitude, is to invert the order of this scale 
from downwards to upwards; and so to lay a foundation for 
Atheism.’ Wherefore great reason to maintain this post against 
the Atheists ;. that na souls can be generated out of matter 139 
The grand objection against the substantiality of sensitive 
souls, from that consequence of their permancat subsistence after 
death. Cartesius so sensible thereof, that he would rather make 
brutes to be senseless machines, than allow them substantial 
souls; which. he. granted they .must have, if thinking beings. 
What clearly demonstrable by reason not to be abandoned, be- 
cause attended with some difficulties, or seemingly offensive con 
sequences - + © © © *© © 2-8 # 8 8 78 141 
The Pythagoric hypothesis; that souls all created by God, 
not: in the generation of. aniwals, but in the cosmogonia. These 
therefore first clothed with thin and subtile bedies aérial or 
ethereal ocheiata, wherein they subsist, both before their ins 
gress into terrestrial bodies, and. after their egress out of them. 
Thus Boethius and Proclus. Ammonias's irrational demons 
mortal; brutish souls in aérial bodies. Since the first creation 
no new substantial thing. made or destroyed, and therefore no 
life. This looked upon by Macrobius as a great truth. - 142 
That the Pythagoreans would endeavour to gain some coun- 
tenance for this hypothesis from the Scripture - - » 146 
But if these aérial veliicles of brutish souls be exploded fora 
whimsey, and none but terrestrial bodies allowed to them; thaugh 
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after death they will not vanish into nothing, yet must they needs 
remain in a state of insensibility and inactivity till reunited to 
other terrestrial bodies. Wherefore these in one sense mortal, 
though in another immortal. Silk.worms dying, and reviving in 
the form of butterflies, nfade an emblem of the resurrection by 
Christian theologers - + + + © © «© «© «© + 150 

But no absolute necessity, that the souls of brutes, though 
substantial should have a permanent subsistence after death, 
either in'a state of activity or inactivity; because whatsoever 
created by God may possibly by him be annihilated. The sub- 
stantiality only of the rational soul demonstrable by reason ; or 
that it will not of itself vanish into nothing ; but not that it is 
absolutely impossible for it to be annihilated ;. the assurance of 
this depending upon a faithin the Divine goodness. Porphyrius’s 
assertion, that brutish souls are resolved into the life of the uni- 
verse, The whole answer to this objection against the substan- 
tiality of brutish souls; that they may, notwithstanding, possi- 
bly be annihilated in the deaths of animals as well as they were 
created in their generations: but if they do subsist (without 
aérial vehicles), they must remain in a state of inactivity and in- 
sensibility « +» + «© + © © » «© «© «© © + 252 

That [818 the doctrine of the ancient pagan theologers, that 
no life or soul generated out of dead and senseless matter; but 
all produced by the Deity, as well as matter; proved out of Vir- 
gil; though sundry other testimonies also might be added there- 
unto «+6 «© «© © e © © e © © © © & 71δά 

The hylozoic Atheists themselves 80 sensible thereof, that 
there must be some substantial and unmade life (from whence 
the lives and minds of all animals are derived), that they attri- 
bute the same to matter; and conclude, that though the medi- 
ficated lives of animals and men be accidental, generated, and 
corrupted, yet the fundamental life of them is substantial, and in- 
corruptible. These also asserted a knowledge before sense, and 
underived from sensibles « + + © © «© « «- © . 168 

This hylozoic Atheism again confuted. Absurd te suppose 
knowledge and understanding without consciousness; as also, 
that the substantial-and fundamental life of men and other ani- 
mals should never perish, and yet their souls and personalities, 
vanish into nothing. That no organization can produce con- 
sciousness. These Atheists not able possibly to give an account, 
whence the intelligible objects and ideas of this their knowledge 
of matter should sprmg. This hylozoic Atheism nothing but 
the crumbling of the Deity into matter - - - - + 156 
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Concluded, that the phenomenon of mind and understanding 
can no way possibly be solved by Atheists without a God; but 
affordeth a solid demonstration of his existence . + «+: 157 


SECT. V. 


THERE now remaining only the atheistic objections against 
Providence, their queries and arguments from interests ; their 
first objection, from the frame of the world, as faulty: or, be- 
cause things are ill made, that therefore not made by a God. 
This directed against the sense of the ancient theologers; that 
God, being a perfect mind, therefore made the world after the | 
best manner. Some modern theologers deviating from this, as 
if the perfection of the Deity consisted not at all in goodness, 
but in power and arbitrary will only. The controversy betwixt 
these and Atheists; but whether matter fortuitously moved, or a 
fortuitous will omnipotent, be the original of all things. No 
ground of faith in a mere arbitrarious deity. To have a will 
undetermined to good, no liberty nor sovereignty, but impoten- 
cy. God to Celsus the head or president of the righteous nature. 
This not only the sense of Origen, but of the ancient Christians 
in general. Plotinus; the will of God essentially that which 
ought to be. God an impartial balance weighing out heaven 
and earth. The Deity not servilely bound to do the best; but 
this the perfection of its nature. No Atheists able to prove the 
world tobeillmade Ὁ - «© «© «© © «© « +» «+ 189 

Not to be concluded, that whatsoever we cannot find out the 
reason or use of, is therefore ineptly made. For example; the 
intestinum cecum, though seemingly an odd appendix, and 
which the generality of anatomists give little account of; yet 
that, with the valve at its entrance, both together, an artificial 
contrivance of nature, to hinder the regurgitation of the feeces 164 

The first atheistic instance of the faultiness of things; in the 
disposition of the equator and ecliptic intersecting each other 
in such an angle, whereby the terrestrial globe rendered not so 
habitable as it might have been. This objection founded upon 
a false supposition, that the torrid zone uninhabitable. But 
this the best disposition; which being contrary to mechanic 
causes, therefore its continuance, together with the constant 
parallelism of the earth’s axis, a manifest eviction of Providence; 
and that the τὸ βέλτιστον, the best, is ἃ cause in nature - 164 

In the next place; the Atheists would prove against some 
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Theists that all things not made for the sake of man. This at 
first but the doctrme of strait-laced Stoics only ; recommended 
afterwards by men’s self-love. Whereas Plato's doctrine, that 
the whole not made for any part, but the parts for the whole. 
Nevertheless, things in the lower world made principally 
(though not only) for man, Atheists no judges of the well or. 
ill making of worlds, they having no standing measure of good. 
That nature a stepmother to man, but a froward spéech of some | 
discontented persons, seeking to revenge themselves by railing 
upon nature, that is, Providence » + « +.» + «© 165 
Evils in general from the necessity of imperfect beings, and 
incompossibility of things Ὁ. © + + “* » + «© ‘+ 167° 
Men afflicted more from their own fancies than reality of 
things. Pain (which a real evil of sense) often linked’ with 
pleasure, according to the Socratic fable. This not the evil of 
the whole man, but of the outside only. Serviceable to free 
men from the greater evils of the mind. Death, according to 
the atheistic hypothesis, an absolute extinction ‘of all life; but; 
according to genuine Theism, only a withdrawing into the 
tiring-house, and putting off the terrestrial clothing. The dead 
live to God. Christian faith gives assurance of a heavenly 
body hereafter. The Christian resurrection not. the hope of 
worms. This the confutation of the twelfth atheistic argu- 
ment «© «© «© © «© © «© «© «© © © © «© “© 167 
The thirteenth; but second objection against Providence as 
to human affairs, because all things fall alike to all; and some- 
times vicious and irreligious persons most prosperous + 170 
Granted, that this consideration hath too much staggered 
weak- minds in all ages. Some concluding from thence that 
there is no God, but that blind chance steereth all. Others, 
that though there be a God, yet he knows nothing done here 
below. Others, that though he do know, yet he negleécteth hu- 
manaffairs +» « © «© «© « © e © «© «© « e« ὃν. 
- Unreasonable to require that God should miraculously inter- 
pose at every turn; or to think, that every wicked person 
should presently be thunderstruck. That which steers the 
whole world no fond and passionate but an impartial nature. 
Yet, that there want not instances of an extraordinary Provi- 
dence. Good reasons for the slowness of Divine vengeance. 
The notoriously wicked commonly met with at the long rin 171 
The sometimes impunity of wicked persons so far from stag* 
gering good men as to Providence, that it confirms them in 
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their belief of future immoitality and judgment after death. 
The evolution οὗ human affairs a kind of dramatic poem, and 
God Almighty the skilful dramatist, who always connecteth that 
of ours which: went.before, with what of his follows after, into 
coherent sense. A geometrical distribution of rewards and pu- 
nishments « ὁ +« +» + © © © e*« © «© « 198 
That there ought to be a doubtful and cloudy state of things 
for. the exercise of faith and the more difficult part of virtue. 
Had there been no monsters to-subdue, there could have ‘been 
no Hercules. Here we are to live by faith; and not by sight -174 
But that to make a full defence of Providence would. require 
a large volume. The reader therefore referred to ‘others for a 
supplement. Only some few considerations to be here’ pro- 
pounded, not so much for the confutation of Atheists, as satis 
faction of Theists, sometimes apt to call in question the Divine 
goodness, though the very foundation of our Christian faith 175 _ 
First, that in judging of the works of God we ought not to 
consider the parts of the world alone by themselves, but in or- 
der to the whole, Were nothing made but the best, there could 
have been no harmony for.want of variety. Plotinus, that a 
limner does not make all eye, nor place bright colours every 
where; nor a dramatist introduce only kings and heroes upon 
the stage | oe 
: Secondly, that we ought not to confine God’s creation to the 
narrowness of vulgar opinion, which extends the universe ‘but 
little beyond the clouds, and walls ‘it in with a sphere of fixed 
stars. The world incapable of infinity of magnitude as well as 
of.time. Nevertheless, as the sun is.much-bigger than we can 
imagine it, so much more may the world be. The new celestial 
phenomena widen the corporeal. universe; and make those fan- 
cied flaming walls thereof to fly away before us. Not reasonable 
to think that. all this immense vastness should be desert and 
uninhabited ... + +). 5 +6. © © © © oF ot 6 179 
Thirdly, that we cannot make a right judgment of. the ways 
of Providence without leaking both forwards upon what is fu~ 
ture, and backwards upon what is past, as well.as upon.the pre- 
sent. That the Platonists and Pythagoreans solved many phe- 
nomena from the ra προβεβιωμένα, things done in ἃ pre-existent 
state.—Our common Christianity supposeth but a kind of impu- 
tative pre-existence to solve the pravity of .mankind and. the 
evils of this state. The different fates and conditions of men 
VOL, IV. 2N 
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here in this life to be resolved into a just though occult Provi- 
‘widence > οὐ © © © © «© ¢@ e© εὖ. «# »- 180 
The third objection against Providence, or fourteenth athe- 
istic argument ; that it is impossible for any one being to ani- 
-madvert and order all things; and, if it were possible, that it 
would. be distractious, and inconsistent with happiness. More- 
over, that an irresistibly-powerful and happy being would not 
concern itself in the welfare of others; benevolence arising only 
from imbecility - + + © © «© «© © 2#© «© + 182 
The reply ; that because ourselves have but a finite animad- 
-yersion, and narrow sphere of activity; to measure the Deity 
accordingly, is but an idol of the cave or den. Certain, that 
were there nothing but what we could fally comprehend, there 
could be no God. Had the sun life, equally coextended with 
its rays, it would perceive every thing touched bythem. Crea- 
tyres but the rays of the Deity. Men able to manage affairs, 
in many distant places, without distraction. And innumerable 
notions lie together in our minds, without crowding one another, 
or any disturbance tous - + «© «© © «© + «© « ib, 
But for the easing the minds of weak mortals, already suggest- 
ed, that there is no necessity God should himself immediately 
do all things: he having ministers under him,, executioners of 
his providence; as, an artificial plastic nature (for this reason, 
partly before insisted on); instincts also in animals a part of 
that Divine fate which is the servant of Providence. Above 
which, other knowing and understanding ministers of the Deity 
appointed to preside over human affairs. But all overlooked 
by the watchful eye of God Almighty, who may himself ex- 
fraordinarily interpose oe © ehh ell lhl ll BZ 
. Wherefore no need to confine Providence to a few greater 
things only, to free the Deity from distraction. Small things 
(upon which greater often depend) not neglected by it. Never- 
theless, the chief employment of Divine Providence, in the 
economy of souls, by Plato reduced to this compendium; the 
translating of them into better or worser states, according to 
their demeanors. Thus may the slow wits of mortals more ea- 
sily conceive Providence not to be laborious and distractious to 
the Deity - - © © © 5 © © © «© © © «© 185 
But that all benevolence arises from imbecility, and that 
what is perfectly happy would be troubled with no business, 
but enjoy its own ease; idols of the Atheists’ den, These other 
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the narrow contractedness of their minds by vice and inimoral- 
ity e . ° . ° e ° e e e e . Ὁ Φ e 186 
The atheistic queries next to beanswered. The first query: 
If there were a God, who was perfectly happy in himself, why 
would he go about to make a world? Answer. The reason of 
God's making the world was from his overflowing and commu- 
nicative goodness, that there might be other beings happy be- 
sides himself, This consistent with God’s making the world 
for his own glory. The reason why Plotinus would explode 
that. True, that God did not make the world merely to ostew- 
tate his skill and power; but to display his goodness, which is 
chiefly his glory. The Atheists farther demand, What burt 
would it have been for us never to have been made? Answer. 
No other than this, that we could never have enjoyed good, nor 
been capable of happiness. If no hurt not to have been made, 
. then none to be annihilated ; the distance being as great from 
nothing to something, as from something to nothing . 187 
The second atheistic query: If God’s goodness were the 
cause of his making the world, why then was it not made 
sooner? This question capable of a double sense: First, Why 
was not the world from eternity? The reply: This not from 
any defect in the Divine goodness, but because there is an im- 
possibility of the thing itself; the necessity and incapacity of 
such an imperfect being hindering it. Ourselves prone to think, 
that conld the world have been from eternity, it should have 
been so, Thus Philoponus, in his confutation of Proclus’s ar- 
guments for the world’s eternity. And now no place left for 
those atheistic cavils against the novity of the creation; as if 
God must therefore have slept from eternity ; or had contracted 
a satiety of his former solitude. Another sense of the ques- 
tion: Why, though the world could not be from eternity, yet 
was it not made sooner? Answer. The world could not pos- 
sibly have so been made in time, as that it should not have 
been once but a day old; and also once no more than five or 
six thousand years old + + + © +6 «© + « +» 188 © 
The third atheistic query: How could God move the matter 
of the whole world, especially if incorporeal? Answer. That . 
all things being derived from the Deity, and essentially depend- 
ing on him, they must needs be commandable by him, and ob- 
sequious to him. And since no body can move itself, that 
which first moved the matter must be incorporeal, and not 
2n2 
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move it by machines and engines, but by cogitation or will only. 
That cenceit, that an incerporeal Deity could not move matter, 
because it would run through it, absurd; this moving not me- 
chanically, but vitally. That cogitative beings have ἃ natural 
‘power of moving matter, evident from our own souls. moving 
our bodies, not by machines or engines, but merely by thought. 
More easy for the Deity to move the whole world by will and 
cogitation, than for us our bodies o 6 © © © © 190 
The last head of the atheistic argumentation, from interest. 
First, that it is the interest of particular persons there should 
be no being infinitely powerful, who hath no law but his own 
will. The first reply; wishing is no proving. Nor will any 
man’s thinking make things otherwise than they are - 191 
Bat, secondly, this wish of Atheists founded upon a mistaken 
notion of God Almighty, that he is nothing but arbitrary will 
omnipotent. God's will not: mere will, but law and equity; 
ought-itself willing. Nor does justice in God clash with good- 
ness; but is a branch or particular modification thereof.. The 
interest of none there should be no God, unless perhaps of sueh 
. 85. are irreclaimably wicked, and wilfully abandon their own 
true good eo .3e © © © © © © “4 . 2© &« 199 
To be without God, to be without hope. No faith nor hope 
in senseless matter. According to the atheistic hypothesis, no 
possibility of happiness nor security of good oe 6 + 193 
God such a being, as, if he were not, nothing more to be 
wished for. To believe a God, to believe the existence of all 
᾿ good and perfeetion; and that things are all made and governed 
as they should be. Peccability from the necessity of imperfect 
free-willed beings. Infinite hopes from a being infinitely good 
and powerful. Democritus and Epicurus, however cried up so 
much of late, but infatuated Sophists, or witty foels, and de- 
bauchers of mankind Ὁ. + + + + © © «© «© « ab. 
.The last atheistic argumentation, That Theism or religion 
is inconsistent with the interest of civil sovereigns. Their first 
pretence for this, that the civil sovereign reigns only in fear; 
and therefore must be no power nor fear greater than that of 
theleviathan + + + 2 © +© © «© 2.6 © «© 194 
In answer to this, the atheistic ethics and politics to be un- 
ravelled. Their foundation laid in the villanizing of human 
mature. That these is no natural justice, equity, nor charity. 
No public nor common nature in men, but all private and self- 
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ish. That every man by nature hath a right to every thing, 
even to other men’s bodies and lives. That an appetite to kill 
and torment, by nature gives a right. That nature hath brought 
men into the world without any fetters or shackles of duty and 
obligation, the hinderances of liberty. Lastly, that nature ab- 
solutely dissociates and segregates men from one another, by 
reason of the inconsistency of appetites and private goad. 
Every man by nature in a state of war against every man 19ῦ 
But, in the next place, they add, that though this state of na- 
ture, which is belluine liberty, and lawless freedom to every 
thing, be in itself the best; yet by accident, and by reason of 
men’s imbecility, does it prove the worst. Wherefore, when 
men had been weary of hewing and slashing, they then be- 
thought themselves at length of helping nature by art; by sub- 
mitting toa lesser evil for the avoiding of a greater; abating 
their infinite right, and yielding to terms of equality with others, 
and subjection toa common power + + + © + «© 197 
Where these Atheists first slander human nature; and then 
debase justice and civil authority, making it the ignoble and | 
bastardly brat of fear; or a lesser evil submitted to out of ne- 
cessity for the avoiding of a greater. According to which athe- 
istic hypothesis no man is willingly just. This no new inven- 
tion of the writer De Cive, but the old atheistic generation of 
justice, and of a body politic, civil society, and sovereignty 
(before Plato’s time); it being fully described in his second 
book of a Commonwealth. Where the philosopher concludes 
justice, according to these, to be but a,middle thing betwixt the 
best and the worst; loved, not as good in itself, but only by rea- 
son of men’s imbecility: or, that justice is indeed another man’s 
good, and the evil of him that is just. The same hypothesis 
also, concerning justice, as a factitious thing, that sprung only 
from fear and imbecility, and was chosen but as a lesser evil, in- 
sisted on by Epicurus - - 9 : oc 6 6 + 198 
The vain attempts of our modern atheistic politicians, to 
make justice by art when there is none by nature. ‘First, by 
renouncing and transferring men’s right by will and words. For 
if nothing naturally unlawful, then can no man, by will and 
words, make any thing unlawful to himself. What made by 
will may be destroyed by will. The ridiculous conceit of these 
atheistic politicians, that injustice is nothing but dudi repetitia, 
and such an absurdity in life, as is in disputation wher a man 
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denies ἃ proposition he had before granted ; no real evil in the 
man, but only a relative incongruity in him as a citizen. Again, 
these justice-makers and authority-makers pretend to derive 
their factitious justice from pacts and covenants. But pacts 
and covenants, without natural justice (as themselves confess), 
nothing but words and breath; and therefore can have no force 
to oblige. Wherefore they make another pretence also from 
certain counterfeit laws of nature of their own devising, that are 
nothing but mere juggling equivocation ; they being but the 
laws of fear, or their own timorous and cowardly complexion. 
They ridiculously dance round in a circle, when they derive 
the obligation of civil laws from covenants; of covenants from 
laws of nature; and of laws of nature again from civil laws. 
Their vain attempt by art to consociate what nature hath disso- 
ciated, like tying knots in the wind or water. Their artificial 
obligation, or ligaments, by which the members of their levia- 
than are held together, more slender than cobwebs + . 200 

These artificial justice-makers and obligation-makers sensible 
of the weakness of these attempts artificially to consociate what 
nature hath dissociated ; therefore fly at last from art to force 
and power; making their sovereign to reign only in fear. This 
the true meaning of that opinion, that all obligation is derived 
from law; that is, the command of him who hath power to com- 
pel. If obligation to obey civil laws only from fear of punish- 
ment, then is no man obliged to hazard his life for the safety of 
his prince; and whoever can promise themselves impunity, may 
justly disobey. If civil sovereigns reign only in fear, then is 
their authority nothing but force; and power would justify re- 
bellion. Lastly, if civil right or authority nothing but force 
and violence, then could it not last long; what natural prevail- 
ing against what is violent . + + + «© «© «© «+ 204 
_ Wherefore since civil authority and bodies politic can neither 
be merely artificial, nor yet violent things, there must be some 
natural vinculum to hold them together, such as will both oblige 
subjects to obey the commands of sovereigns, and sovereigns, in 
commanding, to seek the good of their subjects; something of 
a common, public, and conglutinating nature ; which no other 
than natural justice. The authority of God himself founded 
in justice; of which civil authority a participation. Sove- 
reignty no creature of the people and of men’s wills ; but hath 
a stamp of Divinity upon it. Had not God made acity, men, 
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neither by art or. political enchantment, nor by mere foree, 
could have made any. The whole world one city of God-and 
rational beings. The civil sovereign no leviathan; that is, no 
beast, but a god. He reigns ποῖ in mere brutish force and fear, 
but in natural justice and conscience, and the authority of God 
himself. Nevertheless, need of force and fear too, to compel 
some to their duty ; nor is the sovereign’s sword here alone suf- 
ficient, but he must reign also in the fear of God Almighty 206 

The second atheistic pretence, to make religion inconsistent 
with civil sovereignty ; because it limits-and confines that which 
in its own nature iS and ought to be infinite. The reply: that 
the Atheists’ infinite right and authority of civil sovereigns 15 
nothing bat belluine liberty ; but true right and authorily are es- 
sentially founded in natural justice; there being no authority 
to command, where there is not an obligation to obey; and com- 
mands not creating obligation, but presupposing it, without 
which they would signify nothing. The first original obligation 
not from will but nature. The error of those Theists who de- 
rive all obligation to moral things from the will and positive 
command of God, as threatening punishments and promising ' 
rewards. From whence it would follow, that no man is good 
and just but by accident only, and for the sake of something 
else. Justice a different species of good from that of private 
utility. Infinite justice as absurd as an infinite rule or measure. 
If no infinite justice, then no infinite right and authority. God’s 
own authority bounded by justice: his will ruled by justice, 
and not justice by his will. Atheists, under a pretence of giv- 
ing civil sovereigns infinite right, really divest them of all right 
and authority, leaving them nothing but brutish force. Proved 
here that the summe@ potestates must of necessity be ἀνυπεύ- 
Suyor ° . . ὁ ΝΞ ΞΕ 290 908 

The last atheistic pretence for the inconsistency of religion 
with civil power, because conscience is private judgment of 
good and evil. Answer. That not religion, but Atheism, intro- 
duceth such private judgment as is absolutely inconsistent with 
civil sovereignty, it acknowledging nothing in nature that tends 
to public and common good, but making private appetite the 
only rule or measure of good, and utility of justice. The despe- 
rate consequence from hence, that private utility may justify re- 
bellion and parricide. The Atheists’ professed assertion, that 
they who have once rebelled may justly defend themselves after- 
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ward by force. Though private persons must make a judg- 
ment iu conscience for themselves (the. Atheists’ public con- 
science being nonsense and contradiction), yet is the rule of 
conscience not private, but public, except only to mistaken fa- 
natics; who therefore sometimes make a.pgetence of conscience 
and religion, in order to sedition and rebéMies. Religion and 
conscience oblige subjects, in all lawful things; actively to obey 
the sovereign powers: in unlawful, not to resist - + 210 

The conclusion of the whole book: that all the atheistic 
grounds being fully confuted, and the impossibility of Atheism 
demonstrated ; it is certain, that the original and head of all 
things is no blind and unconscious nature, but a perfect under- 
standing being, self-existent ; who hath made all that was fit to 
be made, and after the best manner, and exerciseth a just pro- 
vidence over all. To whom be all honour and glory, ἄς. 213 


THE END. 
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